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GRIF. 


STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER. I. 
GRIF RELATES SOME OF HIS EXPERIENCES. 


Tx one of the mo&t thickly populated parts of Mel- | 
bourne City, where poverty and. vice struggle for 
breathing space, and where narrow lanes and filthy 
thoroughfares jostle each other savagely, there 
stands, surrounded by a. hundred 
miserable hovels, a gloomy house, 
which might be likened to a sullen 
tyrant. frowning down‘a crowd of 
abject, poverty stricken slaves, 
From its appearance; it might have 
been built a century ago; decay and 
rottenness were apparent from roof 
to base; but in reality it was barely a 
dozen years old. It had lived a 
wicked and depraved life, had this 
house, which might account for its 
premature decay. 

It looked like a hoary old sinner, 
and in every wrinkle of its weather- 
board casing was hidden a story 
which would make respectability 
shudder. 

There are,-in every large city, 
dilapidated or decayed houses of 
this description, which we avoid, or 
pass by quickly, as we do drunken 
men in the streets. 

In one of the apartments of this 
house, on a dismatly wet night, were 
two inmates, crouched before a fire 
as miserable as the night. A deal- 
lable, whose face and legs bore the 
marks of much rough usage; a tin 
candlestick, containing a middle- 
aged tallow-candle, the yellow light 
from which flickered sullenly, as if 
itewere weary of its life, and wanted 
to be done with it; a three-legged 
stool, and a wretched mattress, 
which was hiding itself in a corner, 
with a kind of shame-faced con- 
sciousness that it had no business to 
be where it was—comprised all the 
furniture of the room, The gloomi- 
ness of the apartment and the mean- 
ness of the furniture were in keep- 
ing with one another, and both were 
m keeping with the night, which 
sighed and moaned and wept. with- 
out, while down the rickety chim- 
ney the wind whistled as if in mock- 
ery, and the raindrops fell upon the 
embers, hissing deny misery into 
the eyes of the two human. beings 
who sat before the fire, bearing 
their burden quietly, if not patient- 
ly. 

They were a strange couple. The 
one, @ fair’ young girl, with a face 
so mild and sweet that the behold- 
er, lookimg- upon it when in repose, 
felt gladdened by the sight. Asweet, 
fair young face; a face to love, A 
look of sadness was in her dark- 
brown eves, and on the fringes, 

ah haif-vailed their beauty, were 

= of tears. The other, a stunt- 
ragged boy, with pock-marked 

, with bold and brazen eyes, with a vicious 

e too often playing - bout his lips. His hand 

: Tn shia his cheek; hers was lying idly upon 

knee. 

he fitful glare of the scanty fire threw light upon | 
oth; and to look upon the one, small and white | 
vith the blue veins so delicately traced, and upon 
he other, so rough and horny, with every sinew | 

peaking of muscular stren; made one wonder 
uy what mystery of life the two had come into com- | 
anionship, Yet, strange as was the contrast, there ; 


A 


(add 


GRIF STOOD WONDERING. 


! 
they sat, she upon the stool, he,upon the ground, as | 
if they were accustomed to éach other's society. 
Wrapt in her thoughts the girl sat, quiet and motion- 
less, gazing into the fire. What shades of expres- 
sion passed across her face were of a melancholy | 


| character; the weavings of her fancy in the fitful 


glare brought’nothing of pleasure to her mind. Not 
far into the past could she look, for she was barely 
nineteen years of age; but brief as must have been 
her experience of life’s troubles, it was bitter enough | 
to sadden her eyes with tears, and to cause her. lips 
to quiver as if she were in pain. The boy’s thoughts 
were not of himself; they were of her, as was prov- 


~ 


few moments in silence. That he met with no re- 
sponsive look evidently troubled him; he threw un- 
quiet glances at her furtively, and then he plucked 
her gently by the sleeve. } 
Finding that, this did not attract. her attention, he | 


en by his peering up at, her face anxiously every 


shifted himself uneasily upon his seat, and, in a 


hoarse voice, called: 

“Ally!” 

Yes,” she replied, vacantly, as if she were an- 
swering the voice of her fancy. 


} he said, under his breath. 


“7 NEVER KNOWED SHE HAD « BABY,” HE MUTTERED, 


“What are you thinking of, Ally? he asked. 

“Tam thinking of my life,” she answered, dream- 
ily and softly, without raising her eyes. “1 am try- 
ing to see the end of it,” 

The boy's eyes followed the direction cf her wist- 
ful gaze. 

“ Blest if I don't think she can see it in the fire!” 
“T can’t see nothin’, 
And then he exclaimed, aloud: “What's the use of 
botherin’? Thinkin’ won't alter it.” 

“So it seems,’ she said, sadly; ‘‘my head aches 
with the whirl.” 

“You oughtn’t to be unhappy, Ally,” 

said; “you’re very good-looking 
and véry young.” 

Yes, am very young,” 
sighed. ‘‘How old are you, ¢ 

“Blest if I know,” Grif re- 
plied, with a erin. “I ain't 
a-going to bother. I’m old enough, 
Iam.” 

“Do you remember your father, 
Grif?” she asked. 

“Don't I?” seepanges Grif. 
was a rum ‘un, he was. 
to wallop us, neither!” 

Lost in the recollection, Gri. 
rubbed his back sympathetically, 

“And your mother?” asked. the 
girl. 

“ Never see’d her,” he replied. 

And thereafter they fell into 
silence for awhile. But the boy's 
memory had been stirred by ‘her 
questions, and he presently spoke 
again: 

“You see, Ally,” he said, “ father 
is a ticket-of-leave man,.and a orfle 
bad ’un, he is. I don't know what 
he was sent out for, but it must 
have been somethin’ very desper- 
ate, for I've heerd him say so. He 
was worse nor me—oh, ever 80 
much! But then, of course,” he 
added, apologetically, as if it were 
to his discredit that he was not so 
bad as his convict parent, “he was 
a@ sight older. And as for lush—my 
eye! he could lush, could father. 

ell, when he was pretty’ well 
screwed, he used to lay into us,Dick 
and me, and kick us out of the 
house. Dick was my brother, Then 
Dick and me used to fight, for Dick 
wanted to lay into mé, too, and I 
wouldn’t stand that. We got pre- 
cious little to eat, Dick and me: 
when we couldn't get nothin’ to eat 
at home, we went out and took it, 
And one day I was trotted up afore 
the beak for takin’ a pie out of a 
confetchoner’s.. They didn’t get the 
pic, though; I eat that, The beak 

e give me a week for that pie, and 
wasn't 1 precious. pleased at it! It 
was the first time I'd ever been in 
quod, and I was sorry when. they 
turned me out. When I got: home, 
father, he ses: ‘Where have you 
been, Grif? And I tells him I've 
been to quod. ‘What for?’ he arks. 
‘For takin’ a pie,’ I ses, Blest if I 
didn’t get the worst wallopin’ I ever 
had. ‘You've been and disgraced 
your family,’ he sed; ‘git-out.of ny 
sight, you warmint; / was neve 

08 or stealin’ a pie.’ And \ 
that, he shied a bottle at_my ‘ead. I caught it, Lic 
there was nothin’ in it. 1 was very savage for tlet 
walldpin’. ‘ What's disgrace to one’s family,’ thong]! 
I, ‘when a cove wants grub’. I was. awful. hungry 
as well as savage; so I made for the .confetchorer s 
and took another pie. 1 bolted the pie_ quick, for 1 
knew they would be down on me; and I was thotted 

afore the beak ag’in, and he give me, a month. 

‘asn’t I jolly glad! When Icome out of quod,fether 
had cut off to the gold-diggings; and, as I wanted 
to get into quod ag’in, I went to the confetch- 


the boy 


“He 
Usen't he 


GRIF. 
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Onor’s and took another pie. 
flabbergasted. 

“** What!’ he ses, ‘have you been and stole another 
jie ?’ and then he looks so puzzled that I couldn’t help 
arfin'. ‘What do you go and doit for?’ ses he. ‘’Cos I’m 

hungry, your washup,’ ses I, But the beak didn't seem 
to think nothin’ of that; the missus ofthe shop, she ses, 
‘Pore boy,’ and wanted him to let me off; but he 
wouldn’t, and I wasn’t sorry for it. I was five times 
in quod for takin’ pies out of that confetchoner’s shop. 
Next time I was nabbed, though. The old woman she 
knew I was jist come out, so she hides herself behind 
the door, and, when Icutsin to git my pie, she comes 
out quick, and ketches hold of me by the scriff, ‘You 
little warmint,’ she ses, ‘ you shan’t wear my life out in 


The beak, wasn’t he 


this here way! Five times have I been before that bless- | 
ed magerstrate, who ain’t got no more ’art thana pump! | 
I wouldn't go,’ she ses, keepin’ hold of my collar, and | 


looking me ’ard in the face—‘I wouldn’t go, but the 
pleesemen they make me. Lain’t goin’ agin, that I’m de- 
terminedon. Here! Here’s a piefor you,’ and she ’olds 
outabig’un. ‘That’sarum start,’ I thort, as I looked 
at the pie in herhand. ‘It won’tdothough. IfI take 
her pie in a’ honest way, where’s my blanket to come 
from?’ But the old woman looked so worried that I 
thort I'd make her a’ offer. ‘IfI take your pie, missus,’ 
I ses, ‘will you let me sleep under the counter?’ 
‘What do you jmean?, she ses. Then I tells her that 
it’s no use her givin’ me a pie, for I hadn’t no place to 
sleep in, and that she'd better let me take one while she 
looked another way. ‘When I’ve eat it,’ I ses, ‘Ill 
cough, and then you turn round asif you was sur- 
prised to see me, and give me in charge of a peeler.’ 
* What’ll be the good of that?’ she arks. ‘Don’t you 
see,/Tses. ThenIshall have the pie you’ve got in 
your hand now, and I shall get my blanket at the lock- 
up as well.’ She wasn’tabad ‘un, by no manner of 
means, ‘My pore boy,’ she ses, ‘here’s the pie, and 
here’s ashillin’. Don’t steal no more pies, or you'll 
break my ‘art. You shall have a shillin’ a week if 
you'll promise not to worry me,and whenever you want 
apie I'll give you one if you arks forit.’ Well, yeu 
see, Ally, I thort that was a fair offer, so I ses, ‘Done!’ 
and I took my pie and my shillin’, I don’t worry her 
more than I can help,” said Grif; “when I’m very 
hungry I go to the shop, She’s a good old sort, she is, 
and I get’s my shillin’ a week reglar.” 

“And have you not heard of your father since he 
went away ?” asked the girl. 

“No, ‘cept once Iwas told permiskusly that he was 


cuttin’ some rum capers up the country. They did} 
say he was a bushranging, but I ain’t agoin’ to bother. | 


Iwas brought up very queer, I was; not likeother 
coves. Father, he never give us no eddication; per- 
haps he didn’t have none to give. But he might have 
give us grub when we wanted it.” 

“ Your's is a hard life, Grif,’ the girl said, pityingly. 
* “Yes, it’s ’ard,” the boy assented; “ precious ’ard, 
specially when a cove can’t get enough to eat. But I 
8’pose it’s allright. What’s the use of botherin’? I 
wonder,” he continued, musingly, “ where the rich 
coves gets all their money from? IfI was aswell and 
had lots of tin, I’d give a pore chap like me a bob now 
and then. But they’re orfle stingy, Ally, is the swells ; 
they don’t give nothin’ away for nothin’. When I was 
in quod a preacher chap comes and preaches to me. He 
sets hisself down upon a bench, and reads somethin’ 
out of a book—a Bible, you know—and after he had 
preached for arf an hour he ses, ‘ What do you think of 
that ‘nighted boy ?’ ‘It’s very good,’ I ses, ‘ but I can’t 
eat it.” ‘Put yourtrust above,’ he ses. ‘But suppose 
all the grub is down here?” sesI. ‘I can’t go up there 
and fetch it.’ Then he groans, and tells me a story 
about an infant who was found in the bulrushes, after 
it had been deserted, and I ups and tells him that I’ve 
been deserted, and why don’t somebody come afid take 
me out ofthe bulrushes! Wasn't he puzzled, neither!” 
Grif chuckled, and then, encouraged by his- compan- 
ion’s silence, resumed : 

‘He come agin, did the preacher cove, afore I was let 
out, and he preaches a preach about charity. ‘Don’t 
you steal no more,’ he ses, ‘or your soul ’ll go to mor- 
chal perdition. Menis charitable and good; jist you 
try “em, and give up your evil courses.” I sess ‘I only 
wants my grub and a blanket, and I can’t get ’em no 
other way.’ ‘You can, young sinner, you can,’ he ses. 
* Jist you try and see if you can’t.’ He spoke so earnest 
like,and the tears was 4 runnin’ down his face so hard, 
that I promised him I'd try. So when I gets out of 
ate I thort, I'll see now if the preacher cove is right. 

waited till I was hungry, and couldn’t get nothin’ to 
eat without stealin’ it. I could have taken a trotter, 
for the trotter-man was a-drinkin’ at a public house 
bar, and his basket was on a bench; but I wouldn’t. 
No; I goes straight to the swell streets, and there I 
sees the swells a-walking up and down, and liftin’ their 
“ats and smilin’ at the gals. They was a rare nice lot 
of gals, and looked as if butter wouldn’t melt in their 
mouths ; but there wasn’t one in all the lot as nice as 
you are, Ally. I didn’t have the courage at first to 
speak to the swells, but when I did, send I may live! 
they started back as if I was a mad dawg: ‘You be 
awt,' they ses, ‘oryou'll be guvin charge.’ Whatcould 
a pore beggar like me do, after that ? I dodged about, 
very sorry I didn’t take the trotter, when who should 
Isee comin’ along but the preacher chap. _‘ Here’s a 
slant,’ ses Ito myself. ‘He’s charitable and good, he 
is, and ‘ll give me somethin’in a minute.’ He had a 
lady on his arm, and they both looked very grand. But 
when I went up to him he starts back, too, and ses, 
* Begawn, you young Teperrebate!’ WhenI heard that 
I sed, ‘ Charity be blowed !” and I goes and finds“out 
the trotter-man, and takes two trotters. and no one 
knows nothin’ about it.” 

Before he had finished his story, the girl’s thoughts 
kkad wandered again. A heavy step in the adjoining 

ment roused her. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 

* That's Jim Pizey’s foot,” replied the boy; “ they're 


‘up to some deep game, they are. They was at it last | 


night.” 

“Did you hear them talking about it, Grif?’ she } 
asked, earnestly. 

“A good part of the time I was arf asleep,’’ Grif re- 
plied, “and a good part of the time Imade game that I 
was asleep. I heerd enough to know that they’re up | 
to somethin’ ‘precious deep and dangerous. But, I say, 
Ally, you won’t peach will you? I should get my neck 
broke if they was to know that I blabbed.” 

“Don’t fear me, Grif,’ said the girl; ‘go on.”’ 

“Jim Pizey, of course, he was the ’ead of it, and he 
did pretty nearly all the talkin’, The Tenderhearted 
Oysterman, he put in a word sometimes, but the others 
only said yes and no. Jim Pizey he says, ‘We can | 
make all our fortunés, mates, in three months, if we're | 
game. It'll be ajolly life,and I know every track in 
the country. We can “stick-up’”’* the gold escort in 
the Black Forest, and we don’t want to do nothin’ more 
all our lives. Forty thousand ounces of gold, mates, | 
not a pennyweight less!’ Then the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman ses he didn’t care if there was forty million | 
ounces, he wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with it, if Jim 
wanted to hurt the poor coves. Didn’t they larf at him 
tor sayin’ that!” 

“Ts he a kind man, Grif?” 

“The Tenderhearted Oysterman, do you mean, Ally?” 
asked the boy, in return. 

“Yes; is he really tender-hearted ?”’ 

“He’s the wickedest, cruelest, of all the lot, Ally. 
They call him the Tenderhearted Oysterman out of fun. 
He’s always sayin’ how soft-hearted he is, but he would | 
think as much of killin’ you and me as he would of | 
killin’ a fly. After that I falls off in a doze, and pres- 
ently I hears ’em talkin’ agin, between whiles, like, ‘If 
the escort’s too strong for us,’ ses Jim Pizey, ‘we can | 
tackle the squatters’ stations. Some of the squatters | 
keep heaps of money in their houses.’ And then they 
called over the names of a lot of stations where the 
squatters was rich men.” 

“Did you hear them mention Highlay Station, Grif?” 
the girl asked, anxiously. 

“ Can’t say I did, Ally.” 

The girl gave a sigh of relief, and then asked: 

“ Who were there, Grif, while they were talking ?” 

“There was Jim Pizey, and Ned Rutt, and Black Sam, 
and the Tenderhearted Oysterman, and’*—— but here 
Grif stopped suddenly. 

“Who else, Grif?” asked the girl, laying her hand | 
upon his arm. H 

“I was considerin’, Ally,” the boy replied,.casting a | 
furtive look at her white face, “if there was anybody | 
else. I was ‘arf asleep, you know.” 

The girl gazed at him with such distress depicted in 
her face that Grif turned his eyes from her, and looked 
uneasily upon the ground. For a few/moments she | 
seemed as if'she feared to speak, and then she inquired, | 
in a voice of pain: 

““Was my husband there, Grif?’”* 

Grif threw one quick, sharp glance upon her, and, as 
if satisfied with what he saw, turned away again, and | 
did not reply. 

“Was my husband there, Grif?” the girl repeated. 

Still the boy did not reply. He appeared to be pos- | 
sessed with some dogged determination not to answer | 
her question. 

“Grif,” the girl said, in a voice of such tender plead- | 
ing that the tears came into the boy’s eyes, “Grif, be 
my friend!” 

“Your friend, Ally!” he exclaimed, in amazement, 
and as he spoke a thrill of exquisite pleasure quivered 
through him. ‘Me! A poor beggar like me!” 

“T have no one else to depend npon—no one else to 
trust to—no one else to tell me what I must, yet what 
I dread to hear. Was my husband there, Grif?’ 

“Yes, he was there,” the boy returned, reluctantly; 
“‘more shame for him, and you a sittin’ here all by 
yourself. Isay, Ally, why don’t, you éut away from 
him? Why do you stop here for?” 

‘Hush!’ she said. “Was he speaking with them 
about the plots.you told me of?” 

“No, he was very quiet. . They was a tryin’ to per- 
suade him to join’em; but he wouldn’t agree. ey 
tried all sorts of games on him, They spoke soft, and 
they spoke.hard. They gave him lots of lush, too, and 
you know, Ally, he can ”’——but Grif pulled himself up } 
short, dismayed and remorseful, for his companion had | 
broken into a passionate fit of weeping. | 

“‘T didn’t mean to doit, Ally,” he said, sorrowfully. 
**Don’t take on so, I'll never say it agin. I’m a ignor- 


\ interrupted Grif, indignantly. 


| duty.” 


| God help me, my poor boy, you 
| friend.’ 


ant beast, that’s what I am !"’ he exclaimed, digging his | 
——— into his eyes. ‘I’m always a puttin’ my foot 
n it.” 

“Never mind, Grif,” said the girl, sobbing. ‘Go on. | 
Tell mé all you heard, I mustknow. Ob, my heart! 
un — !’ and her tears fell thick and fast upon his 

and. 

He waited until she had somewhat recovered herself, 
and then proceeded very slowly. 

“They was a-tryin’ to persuade him to join ’em. 
They tried all sorts of dodges, but they was all no go. 
The Tenderhearted Oysterman, he comes the tender , 
touch, and ses, ‘I’m a soft-hearted cove, you know mate, | 
and I wouldn’t kill a worm, if I thort Ishould ’urt him ; | 
if there was any violence a-goin’ to be done, I wouldn’t 
be the chap to have a’andin it.’ ‘Then why do you 
have anythin’ to do with it?’ arks your——you know 
who I meaa, Ally ? ‘ Because I think it’ll be a jolly good 
spree,’ ses the Oysterman, ‘and because I know we can | 
make a ’eap of shiners without nobody bein’ the worse 
forit." But they couldn’t get him to say Yes; and at 
last Jim Pizey he gets up in a awful scot, and he ses, 
‘Look here, mate, we've been and let you in this here 
scheme, and we ain’t a-goin’ to have it blown upon. 
You makeup your mind very soon to join us, or it’ll 
be worse for you.” 


*“Sticking-up” is an Australiam term for b and 
highway robbouy aaa mcplary 


| panions sat, 


“And my husband "—— 

“T didn’t hear nothin’ more. I fell right off asleep, 
and when I woke up they was gone.” 

“Grif,” said the girl, “ he must not join in this plot. 
I must keep him from crime. He has been unfortunate 
—led away by bad companions.” 

“Yes,” put in Grif, ‘“ we're a precious bad lot, wa 
are.” ~ 

“But his heart is good, Grif,’ she continued. 

“What does he mean by treating you like this, then ?” 
“You've got no busi 
ness here, you haven’t. You ought to have a ’ouse o! 
your own, you ought.” 

“Tcan’t explain; you would not understand,” sly 
said. ‘‘Enough that he is my husband; itis sufficient 
that my lot is linked with his; itis sufficient that, 
through poverty and disgrace, I must be by his side. I 
can never desert him while I have life. God grant that 
Imay save him yet!” 

The boy was hushed into silence by her solemn ear- 
nestness. ‘ 

“ He is weak, Grif, and we are poor. It was otherwias 
once. Those who should assist us will not doso unless 
I break the holiest tie—and so we must suffer to- 


; gether.” 


“T don’t see why you should suffer,” said Grif, dog- 


| gedly; you don’t deserve to suffer, you don’t.”’ 


“Did you ever have a friend, my poor Grif,” the girl 
said, “ whom you loved, and for whom you would have 
sacrificed even the few sweets of life you have en 
joyed?” 

Grif pondered, but being unable to come to aby im- 
mediate conclusion upon the point, did not reply. 

“It is so with me,”’ Alice continued.” “ I would sacri- 
fice everything for him and for his happiness: for [ 
love him! Ah! how I love him! When he is away 
from me he loses hope for my sake, not for his own, 
Iknow. If he is weak, I must be strong. Itis my 


She loved him. Yes. No Se that he might be 
unworthy of the sacrifice she had already made for him 
tainted the purity of her love, or weakened her sense of 
duty. 

“T’ve got a dawg, Ally,” Grif said, musingly, after s 
pause. ‘He ain’t much to look at, but he’s very fond 
of me. Rough is hisname. The games we hays to- 
gether, me and Rough. He’s like a brether to me, is 
Rough. I often wonder what he can seein me to be se 
fond of me—but then they say dawgs ain’t got no 
sense, and that’s a proof of it. But, if he ain’t got 
sense, he’s got somethin’ as good. Pore old Rough! 
One day a cove was agoin’ to make a rush at me—it was 


| the Tenderhearted Oysterman (we always had a down 


on each other, I think !}—when Rough, he pounces in, 
and gives him anipin the calf of his leg. Didn’t the 
Oysterman squeal! He swore, that day, that he would 
kill the dawg; but he’d better not try! Kill Rough!” 
and, at the thought of it, the tears came into the boy's 
eyes; ‘and him never to rub his nose agin me any 
more, after all the games we’ve had! No, I shouldn't 
like to lose Rough, for he’s a real friend to me, though 
he is only a dawg!” 

The girl laid her hand upon Grif’s head, and looked 
pityingly at him. As their eyes met, a tender expres- 
sion stole into his face, and rested there. 

“T’m very sorry for you, Ally,” he said. “I wish I 
could do somethin’ to make hs happy. It doesn’t 
much matter for a pore beggar like me. We was always 
8 bad lot, was father, and Dick, and me. But you /— 
look here, Ally !’’ ho exclaimed energetically. ‘If ever 
you want me to do anythin’—never mind what it is, so 
long as I know I’m a-doin’ of it for you—I’ll do it, true 
and faithful, I will, so ’’elp me——!” Her hand upon 
his lips checked the oath he was about to utter, Hoe 
pees the hand and placed it over his eyes, and leant 
his cheek against it, as ifit brought balm and comfort 
to him; as indeed it did. “You believe me, Ally, don’t 
you?’ he continued, eagerly.. “I don’t want you to 
say nothin’ more than if eve® I can do somethin’ for 
you, you'll let me do it.” 

“T will, Grif, and I do believé you,’’ she replied. 
are my only 
“That's it!” he exclaimed, triumphantly. “That's 
what Iam, till I die!” 


CHAPTER II. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


THe rain pattered down, faster and faster, as 
the night wore on, and still the two strange com- 
silent and undisturbed, befors the 
fire.. At intervals sounds of altercation from-without 
were heard, and occasionally a woman’s | drunken 
shriek or a ruffian’s muttered curse was bolme upon 
the angry wind. A step upon the creaking. stairs 
would cause the girl’s face to assume an ex- 
pression of watchfalness: for a moment only; the 
next, she would relapse into dr@amy _listlessness. 


| Grif had thrown himself upon the floor | at her 


feet. He was not asleep, but dozing; for at every 
movement that Alice made, he opened: his eyes, and 
watched. The declaration of friendship he had. mada 
to her had something sacramental in it. When heisaid 
that he would be true and faithful to her, he meanit it 
with his whole heart and soul. The better instinct 
the boy had been brought into play by contact with 
pure nature of a good woman. He had never met an 
one like Alice. ‘The exquisite tenderness and unselii4 
ness exhibited by her in every word and in every ac 
filled him with a kind of adoration, and he vowed feal 
to her with the full strength of his uncultivatd 
nature. His vow might be depended upon. He v 
rough, and dirty, and ugly, and a thief; but he was 
faithful and true. Someglimpse of a better compro- 
hension appeared to pass into his face as he lay and 
watched. And so the hours lagged on until midnight, 
when a change took place. 


GRIF. 


A sudden change—a change that transformed the 
hitherto quict house into a den of riotous yice and 
drunkenness. 
furcedinto by a band of rnuffianly bacchanals. 
came up the stairs, laughing, and singing, and scream- 
ing. A motley throng—about a dozen in all—but strange- 
ly contrasted in appearance. Men upon whose faces 
rascality had setits seal ; women in whose eyes there 
struggled the modesty of youth with the depravity of 
shame. Mostof the men were middle-aged; the eld- 
est of the womencould scarcely have counted twenty 
winters from her birth; many of them, even in their 
childhood, had seen but little of life’s summer. With 
the men, moleskin trousers, pea-jackets, billycock hats, 
and dirty pipes, predominated, The women were ex- 
pensively dressed, asif they sought to hide their shame 
by acostly harmony of colors. How strange are the 
groupings we see, yet do not marvel at, in the kaleido- 
scope of life ! 

The company were in the adjoining apartment, and, 
through the chinks in the wall, Alice could see them 
flitting about. She had started to her feet when she 
heard them enter the house, and her trembling frame 
bespoke her agitation. All her heart.wasin her ears as 
she listened for the voice she expected yet dreaded to 
hear. 

“Get up, Grif,” she whispered, touching the boy 
gently with her foot. On the instant, he was standing, 
watchful by her side. “Listen! Can you hear his 
voice ?”” 

The boy listened attentively; and shook hishead. At 
this moment a ribald jest called forth screams of laugh- 
ter, and caused Alice to cover her crimsoned face and 
sink tremblingly into her seat. But after a short 
struggle with herself, she rose again, and listened 
anxiously. 

‘*He must be there,” she said, her hand twitching 
nervously at herdress. ‘‘Oh, whatif I should not see 
him to-night! I should be powerless to save him. 
What if they kept him away from mo, fearing that I 
should turn him fromthem! Oh, Grif, Grif, what shall 
I do—what shall I do?” 5 

“Hush!” Grif whispered. “You keep quiet. You 
pratend to be asleep, and don’t let ’ém ’ear you. If 
anybody comes in,'you shut;your eyes, and breathe ‘ard. 
I'll go and see if he is there,” 

And he crept out of the room, closing the door softly 
behind him. Left alone, the girl sat down again by the 
fire, whispering to herself, ‘‘I must save him,” as if 
the words were & charm. “Yes,’”’she whispered, “I 
must save him from this disgrace, and then I will make 
one more appeal ;” and then she started up again, and 
listened, and paced the room in an agony of expecta- 
tion. Thus she passed the next half-hour. At the end 
of that time Grif came in, almost noiselessly, and to 
her questioning look replied. 

“ He’s there, all right.’’ 

“What is he doing ?”’ 

“ He’s a settin’ in a corner, ‘arf asleep, all by ‘isself, 
and he hasn’t sed a word to no one.” 

“Ts he ’’——she asked, and then stopped, as if afraid 
to go on. 

“No,” Grif said, very promptly, “ he’s had very little 
to drink. Jim Pizey and the rest of ‘om, they’re there. 
Where are you goin’?” he inquired, quickly, as Alice 
walked towards the door: 

“Tam going in to him.”’ 

“What for?” cried Grif, hoarsely, gripping her arm. 
** Ally are you mad?” 

“T must go and bring him away,”’ she replied, firmly. 

“Look hero, Ally,” said Grif, in a voice of terror; 
“don’t you try it. Pizey’s got the devil in him to- 
night. I know it by his eye. It’s jist as cool and wicked 
as anythin! When he sets his mind upon a thing he'll 
do it, or be cut to pieces. If you go in, you can’t do 
nothin’, and somethin’ bad ‘ll’appen. Pizey ’ll think 
you know what you oughtn’t to know. Don’t you go.” 

* But I must save him, Grif,” she said in deep dis- 
tress. ‘‘I must save him, if I die!’ 

“Yos,” Grif said, in a thick undertone, and still keep- 
ing firm hold of her arm; “that’s right and proper, I 
dersay. But s’pose you die and don't save him? They 
won't do nothin’ to-night. You can’t do no good in 
there, Ally. The Oysterman ‘ll kill you, or beat you 
senseless, if you go ; andthen what could youdo? I’ve 
seen him beat a woman before to-night. They’re mad 
about somethin’ or other, the whole lot on ’em. You'll 
do him more good by stoppin’ away.” 

“Of what use can my husband be to them, Grif,” she 
eried, yet blah pews 8 her yoice, so that those in the 
next room should not hear. ‘‘ What plot of their hatch- 
ing can he serve them in?” 

“T don’t know,” Grif replied ; “he can talk and look 
like a swell, and that’s what none of em can do. But 
you'll soon find out if you'll keep quiet. "Ark! they’ro 
clearin’ out the gals;” and as he spoke were heard 
female yoices and laughter, and the noise of the speak- 
ers who were trooping into the miserable night. “ They 
won't be very long together. They won’t be together 
at all!’ he cried, as the door of the adjoining apart- 
ment opened, and heavy steps went down the stairs. 

“But suppose my husband goes with them?” Alice 
oa and tried to reach the door; but Grif restrained 

er. 

‘There's Jim Pizey’s foot,” he said, with a finger at 
his lips ; ‘jist as if he was tramplin’ some one down 
atevery step. And thore’s Black Sam—tI could tell him 

yfrom a mob of people, for he walks as if he was goin’ to 
tumble down every minute. And there's Ned Rutt— 
1°'s got the largest feet I ever sor. Andthere’s the 
Yenderhearted Oysterman, he treads like acat. I'll be 
even with him one day for sayin’ he'd kill Rough! And 
there’s—there’s no more.” 

The street door was heavily slammed, and a strange 
stillness fell upon the house—a stillness which did not 
appear to belong to it, and which struck Alice with a 
sense o{.desolation, and made her shiver. A few mo- 
monts afterwards Alice’s husband entered the apart- 


It seemed as though the house had been | 
They | 


ment. He was 8 handsome, indolent-looking man, with 
areckless manner which did not become him. There 
were traces of dissipation upon his countenance, and 
his clothes were a singular mixture of rough coarseness 
and faded refinement. He did not notice Grif, who had 
stepped aside, but, gazing neither to the right nor to 
the left, walked to the seat which Alice had occupied, 
and sinking into it, plunged his fingers in his hair, and 
gazed vacantly at the ashes in the grate. He made no 
sign of recognition to Alice, who went up to him, and 
encircled his neck with her white arms. As she leant 
over him, with her face bending to his, caressingly, it 
appeared, although he did not repulse her, as if there 
were within him some wish to avoid her, and not be 
conscious of her presence. 

“ Richard,”’ she whispered. 

But he doggedly turned his head from her. 

“Richard,” she whispered again, softly and sweetly. 

“T hear you,” he said, pettishly. 

“Do not speak to me harshly to-night, dear,’’ she 
said; “ this day six months we were married.” 

He winced as he heard this; as if the remembrance 
brought with it a sense of physical pain, and said :— 

“Tt is right that you should reproach me, yet it is 
bitter enough for me without that.” 

“TI do not say it to reproach you, dear—indeod, in- 
deed, I do not !"’ 

“That makes it all the more bitter. This day six 
months we were married, yousay! Better for you, 
better for me, that we had never seen each other.” 

“Yes,” the girl said, sadly; “perhaps it would have 
been. But there is no misery to mein the remem- 
brance. I can still bless the day when we first met. 
Oh, Richard, do not give me cause to curse it!” 

“You have cause enough for that every day, every 
hour,” he replied; “to curse the day, and to curse me. 
You had the promise of a happy future before you saw 
me, and I have blighted it. What had you done that I 
should bring you into contact with this?” and he 
looked loathingly upon the bare walls, “And I am 
even too small-hearted to render you the only repara- 
tion in my power—to die, and loose you from a tie 
which has embittered your existence !”’ 

‘‘Hush, Richard!” she said. “Hush, my dear! All 
may yet be well, if you have but the courage’”— 

“But I have not the courage,” heinterrupted. “I 
am beaten down, crushed, nerveless. I was brought up 
with no teaching that existence was a thing to struggle 
for, and I am too old or too idle to learn the lesson now. 
What do such men as Iin the world? Why, it has been 
thrown in my teeth this very nighttthat I haven’t even 
soul enough for revenge.” 

“Revenge, Richard !”’ she cried. “Not upon’— 

“No, not that,” he said, “nor anything that concerns 
you oryours. But it has been thrown in my teeth, 
nevertheless. Anditis true. ForIam a coward and 
& craven, if there ever lived one. It is you who have 
made me feel that lam so; itis you who have shown 
me to myself in my true colors, and haye torn from me 
the mask which I—fool that Iam !—had almost learnt 
to believe was my real self, and notasham! Had you 
reproached me, had you reviled me, I might have con- 
tinued to be deceived. But as itis, I tremble before 
you; I tremble when Ilook upon your pale face ;” 
and turning to her suddenly, and meeting the look of 
patient uncomplaining love in her weary eyes, he cried, 
es re Alice! Alice! what misery have I brought upon 
you!” 

“Not more than I can bear, dear love,” she said, “if 
you will betrue to yourself and to me. Have pa- 
tience ’—— 

“Patience !" he exclaimed. ‘When I think of the 
past, Tlash myselfinto a torment. Will patience feed 
us? Willit give us aroofora bed? Look here,” and 
he turned out his pockets. “Not s shilling: Fill my 
pockets first. Give me the means to fight with 
my fellow-cormorants, and I will have patience. Till 
then, I must fret, and fret, and drink. Have you any 
brandy ?”” 

“No,” she said, with a bitter sigh. 


“ Pehaps it is better so,” he said, slowly, for his pas- 
sion had somewhat exhausted him ; “for what I haye 
to say might seem the result of courage that does not 
belong tome. I have refrained from drink to-night 
that my resolution might not be tampered with.” 

He paused to recover himself; Alice bending forward 
with clasped hands, waited in anxious expectancy. 

“Do you know how I have spent to-night and many 
revious nights?” he asked. “In what company and 
or what purpose ?” 

She had been standing during all this time, and her 
strength was failing her. She would have fallen had 
he not caught her in his arms, whence she sank upon 
the ground at his feet, and bowed her head in her lap. 

“T have spent to-night, and many other nights,” he 
continued, “in the company of men whose touch, not 
long since, I should have deemed contamination. I 
have spent them in the company of villains, who, for 
some purpose of their own, are striving to inyeigle me 
in their plots. But they will fail. Yes, they will fail, 
if you. will give me strength to keep my resolution. 
Coward I am, I know, but Lam not too great a coward 
to say, Alice, you and I must part.” 

“Part!” she echood, drearily. 

“ Look around,” he said; “this isa nice home I have 
provided for you; I have surrounded you with fit as- 
sociates, haye I not? How nobly I have performed my 
part of husband! How you should bless my name, re- 
spect, and love me, for the true manliness I have dis- 
played towards you! You, by your patience and your 
love, haye shown me the depth of my degradation.” 

bi ao degradation, Richard, not degradation for 
youl” 

“Yes, degradation, and for me, in its. coarsest aspect. 
Is not this degradation?” and he pointed to Grif, who 
was crouching, observant,in a corner. ‘Come here,” 


he said to the lad, who slouched towards him reluc- 
tantly. 


“What are you?” asked Richard. 

“What aml?’ replied Grif, with a puzzled look; 
“I’m a pore boy—Grif.” 

“You're a poor boy—Grif!"’ the man repeated. “ How 
do you live?” 

“ By eatin’ and drinkin’.”’ 

“How do you get your living ?” 

“T makes it as I can,” answered Grif gloomily. 

“And when you can’t make it?" 

“Why, then I takes it.” 

“That is, you are a thief?” 

“Yes, I s’pose so ?”” 

« And a vagabond ?”” 

“Yes, I s’pose so ?”” 

“And you have been in prison?” 

‘Yes, I’ve’ been in quod, I have,” said Grif, feeling, 
for the firet time in his life, sightly ashamed of the 
fact. 

“And you say,” Richard said, bitterly, as the bey 
slunk back to his corner, “that this is not degrada- 
tion ?” 

She turned her eyes to the ground, but did not 
reply. 

y I was once a good arithmetician,” he continued. 
“Let us see what figures there are in the sum of our 
acquaintance, and what they amount to.” 

“Of what use is it to recall the past, Richard?” 

“Tt may show us how to act in the future. Besides, 
I haye a strange feeling on me to-night, having met 
with an adventure whieh I will presently relate. Lis- 
ten. WhenI first saw you I was & careless ne’er-do- 
well, with no thought of the morrow. ‘You did not 
know this then, but you know it now. It is the curse 
of my life that I was brought up with expecta- 
tions. How many possibly useful, if not good, 
men have been wrecked on the same rock of 
expectations! Upon the strength of ‘expecta- 
tions’ I was reared into an idle incapable. And this TI 
was when you first knew me. I had an income then— 
small, itis true, but sufficient ; or if it was not, I got 
into debt upon the strength of my expectations, which 
were soon to yield me a life’s resting-place. You know 
what happened. One day there came a letter, and [ 
learned that, ina commercial crash at home, my income 
and my expectations had gone to limbo. The news did 
not hurt me much, Alice, for I had determined on a 
scheme which, if successful, would give me wealth and 
worldly prosperity. It is the truth—shamed as I am to 
speak it—that, knowing you to be an only child and an 
heiress, I deliberately proposed to myself to win your 
affections. I said, ‘This girl has a wealthy father, not 
too well educated, not too well connected, who will be 
proud when he finds that his daughter has married a 
gentleman.’ In the execution of my settled peepee, I 
sought your society, and strove to make myself attract- 
iveto you. But your = nature won upon we, The 
thought that your father was wealthy, and that you 
would make 8 good match for me, was soon lost in the 
love I felt for you, For Ilearned to love you, honestly, 
devotedly—nay, keep your place, and do not look at me 
while I speak, for I am unworthy of the love I sought 
and gained. Yet, you may believe me when I say, t 
as I learned to know you, sll mercenary thoughts died 
away. Well, Alice, I won your love, and could not bear 
to part with you. Ihad to do something to live; and 
so that I might be near you,I accepted the post 
of tutor offered me by your father. I accepted this to 
be near you—it was happiness enough for the time, 
andi thought but little of the future. Happy, thon, 
in the present, I had no thought of the passing time, 
until the day arrived when your father wished to force 
you into a marriage with a man, ignorant, brutal, mean, 
and vulgar—but rich. You came to mein your distress 
—Good God!” he exclaimed, passionately ; “shall E 
ever forgetthe night you came to me, and asked for 
help and for advice ? 6 broad plain, bathed insilver 
light, stretched out for miles before us. Tho branches 
of the old gumtrees glistened with white smiles in the 
face of the moon—we were’encompassed with a peace- 
ful glory. You stood before me, sadand trembling, and 
the love that had brought sunshine to my heart rushed 
tomy lips”—he stopped suddenly, looked round, and 
smiled bitterly. Then he continued—“ The next day 
we fled, and at the first town we reached we were mar- 
ried. Then, and then only, you learned for the first 
time, that the man you had married was a beggar, and 
was unable to provide for his wife the comforts of & 
home. We appealed to your father—you know how he 
met our appeals. The last time I went, at your re- 
quest, to his house, he set his dogs upon me” 

“ Richard! Richard!” she cried, entreatingly. “Do 
not recall that time. Be silent for awhile, and calm 
yourself.” 


“Iwill go on to the end. We came to Melbourne, 
Brought, up to no trade or profession, and naturally 
idle, I couid get nothing todo. Some would have em~ 
ployed me but they were afraid. I was not rough 
enough—I was too much of agentleman.. They want- 
ed coarser material than I am composed of, and so, day 
by day, I have sunk lower andlower. People begin ta 
look on me with suspicion. Iam fit for nothing in this 
colony. Iwas. born a gentleman, and Llive the life of 
adog; and I have dragged you, who never before knew 
want, down with me. With no friends, no influence to 
back me, wemight starve and rot.. What wonder that 
I took todrink ! Thedisgust with which I used to con- 
template the victims of that vice recoils now upon my- 
self, and I despise and abhor myself, for what I am. 
How I came into acquaintanceship with those who are 
my present associates I cannot recall, By what fatality 
I brought you here, I know not. LIsuppose it was be- 
cause we were poor, and I could not afford to buy = 
pas lodging. Now, attend to me—but stay, that boy 


“He is a friend, Richard,” said: Alice. 
“Yes,” said Grif, “I ama friend—that’s what lam. 


Never you mind me—I ain't a-goin’ to pesch. I'd do 
anythin’ to ’elp her, I would—sooner thad ‘urt her I'd. 


GRIF. 


be chopped up first. 
cove.” 

“Very well. Now attend, These men wants me to 
join them in their devilish plots. I will not do soifI 
can help it. Bnt if 1 stay here much longer they will 
drive me to it. 
from them. I will go to the gold diggings, and try my 
luck there ”’ 

“ Leaving me here ?’”’ 

“ Leaving you here, but not in thishouse. You have 
two or three articles of jewelry left. I will sell them— 
the watch I gave you will fetch ten pounds—and you 
will be able to live in a more respectable house than 
this for a few weeks until you hear from me.” * 

“ How will you go?” 

“JT shall walk—1 cannot afford to ride. But I have 
not concluded yet. I have something to tell you, 
which may alter our plans, so far as you are concerned. 
I have a message for you, which I must deliver word for 
word.” 

“A message for me!” 

He paced the room for a few moments in silence. 
Then, standing before Alice, he looked her in the face, 
and said : 

“IT saw your father this evening.” 

“In town!” she exclaimed. 

“In town. I do not know for what purpose he is 
here, nor dol care.” 

“Ob, Richard,” cried the girl; “‘you did not quarrel 
with him ?” 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘I spoke to him respectfully. I 
told him you were in Melbourne, in want. I begged 
him to assist us. Isaid that I was willing to do any- 

ing—that I would take any situation thankfully, in 
wh I could earn bread for you. He turned away 
impatiently. I followed him, and continued to address 
him humb y, entreatingly. For your sake, Alice, I did 


She Ng his hand and kissed it, and rested her cheek 
agi it. 

“Now hearken to his reply,” he said, disengaging 
his hand, and standing apart from her. “ This was it, 
‘You married my daughter for my money. You area 
worthless, idle scoundrel, and I will not help you. If 
i so much regret the condition to which you have 

ang my daughter, divorce yourself from her.’ ” 

“No, no, Richard |” 

ee were his words. ‘Divorce yourself from her, 
and I will take her back. When you come to me to 
consent to this, I will give you money. Till then, you 

y starve. Iam ahard man, as you know, obstinate 
and self- willed ;.. and rather than you should have one 

ling of the money you traded for when you married 
my daughter, I would fling it all in the sea. Tell my 
daughter this. She knows.me well enough to be sure I 
shall. not alter when onceI resolve.’ Those were his 
words, word for word. That was the message he bade 
me graye: What is your answer?” ; 
_“ What do you think it is?” she asked, sadly. 
“T cannot tell,” he said, doggedly. ‘urning his face 


+; “I know what mine woul: 
4 t would it be?” 
is” (he did not look at her while he 
hard Handfield, Scapegrace, Fortune- 
any of these surnames would be 


out the money you thought you would have 
d, for you poy in your calculations. 


e had not once looked at her while he spoke, and 
w as she addressed him, with an indescribable sad- 
esa in her voice, he did not reply. For full five 
ninutes there was silence in the room. Then the grief 

ich filled her heart could no longer be suppressed, 

, broken gasps escaped her. 
a !” she exc ed. 
ice.” " 

fe you not more faith in me than this? AsI 

‘die to keep you good, soI should die without 
loye. What matters poverty? We are not the 
ly one in the world whose lot is‘hard to bear! Be 

ome, Richard, so that I may be true to myself 

nd to a . You do not believe that this would be my 
ré came no word from his lips. ‘ 
mI vowed to be faithful to you, Richard, I was 
—indeed, I am no better now, except in ex- 
but I vowed with my whole heart. 
& sacrament. I had no knowledge then of 
trials, but since I have learned them, Iseem’ 


I do not believe that this. 


And sol shall go away from you and! 


what ‘ duty, and what was the| and pene A the dog,. 
I . Inever rightly under-| knows friends from’ enemi 


You talk better than the preacher | mind, believe it no longer. Think of me as I am+-see 


me as I am—your wife, who loves you now witha more 
perfect love than when she was a simple girl, inex- 
perienced in the world’s hard ways. Ab! see how I 
plead to you, and turn to me, my dear!” 

She would have knelt to him, but he turned and 
clasped her in his arms, and pressed her pure heart to 
his. Her fervent love had triumphed ; and as he kissed 
away her tears, he felt, indeed, that wifely purity is 
man’s best shield from evil. 

‘*You shall do what you have said, Richard; but not to- 
mofrow. Wait but one day longer ; and ifI then say to 
you—‘ Go,” you shall go. Ihave a reason for this, but 
Imust not tell you whatitis. Do you consent ?” 

“Yes, love.” 

“Brighter days will dawn upon us. I am happier 
now than I have been foralong, long time! And oh, 
my dear !—bend your head closer, Richard—there may 
come a little child to need our care’”—— 

The light had gone out, and the room was in dark- 
ness. But mean and disreputable as it was, a good 
woman’s unselfish love sanctified it and made it holy! 


CHAPTER III, 
GRIF LOSES A FRIEND. 

“Tr’sarum go,” Grif muttered to himself, as he 
wiped the tears from his eyes, and groped his way 
down the dark stairs ; ‘‘a very rum go. IfI was Ally, 
I should do as he told her. But she don’t care for her- 
self, she don’t. She’s too good for him by ever so- 
many chalks, that’s what she is!’’ 

By this time Grif had reached the staircase which led 
to the cellar. Crouching upon the floor, he listened 
with his ear to the ground. 

“Tcan hear him,” he said, ina pleasant voice, “ he’s 
a beatin’ his tail upon the ground, buthe won’t move 
tillI call him, Idon’t believe there’s another dawg in 
Melbourne tocome up to him. Jist listen to him! 
He’s a thinkin’ tohimself, How much longer will he 
be, I wonder, aforehe calls me? And he knows I’m 
a-talking of him ; he knows it as well as I do myself.,’ 

He listened again, and laughed quietly. 

“TfI was to mention that dawg’s name,” Grif said in 
a@ confidential tone, as if he were addressing a com- 
panion, “he'd be herein a minute. He would! It’s 
wonderful how he knows! I’ve had him since he was a 
pup, and afore he could open his eyes. It would be 
nice sleepin’ down in the caller, but we can’t do it, can 
we, old feller? We’ve got somebody else to look after. 
haven’t we? You, and me, and him, ain’t hada bit of 
supper, I'll bet. But we'll getsomethin’ to eat some- 
how, you see if we don’t.” 

Here the lad whistled softly, and the next instant a 
singularly ugly dog was by his side, licking his face, 
and expressing satisfaction in a quiet but demonstra- 
tive manner, z 

“ Ain’t you jolly warm, Rough ?’’ whispered Grif, tak- 
ing the dog in his arms, and gathering warmth from it. 
“Good old Rough! Dear old Rough!” 

The dog could only respond to its master’s affection 
by action, but that was sufficiently expressive for Grif, 
who buried his face’ in an neck, and patted its 
back, and showed in twenty little ways that he under- 
stood and appreciated the faithfulness of his dumb 
servant. After this interchange of affectionate senti- 
ment, Grifand his dog crept out ofthe house, It was 
raining hard, but the lad took no further heed of the 
weather than was expressed by drooping his chin upon 
his breast, and putting his hands into the ragged pock- 
ets of his still more ragged trousers. Slouching along 
the walls asif he derived some comfort from the contact, 
Grif walkéd into a wider street of the city. and stopped at 
the entrance of anarrow passage, le’ g to a room used 
‘asacasino. Thé dog which had been anxiously snif- 
fing the gutters in quest of such stray morsels of food 
as had escaped the eyes and noses of other rayenous 
dogs, stopped also, andlooked humbly up at its mas- 
ter. 


“T'll stay here,” said Grif, resting against. the wall. 
“‘ Milly’s in there, I dare say, and she’ll give the some- 
thin’ whet shé comes out, if she’s got it.” 

arene by its master’s action that no further 
movement to be made for the present, Rough sat 
upon tts haunches in perfect contentment, and con- 
templated the rain-drops falling on the ground. Grif 
was hungry, but he had a stronger motive than that for 
waiting ; as he had said, he had some one besides him- 
sélf to provide for, and the girl he expected to see had 
often given him money. Strains of music floated down 


"| the passage, and the effect of the sounds, combined with 


his tired condition, sent him into a half doze. He 
started now and then, as persons passed and repassed 
him ; but presently he slid to the earth, and, throwing 
his arm over the dog’s neck, fell into asound sleep. 
He slept for nearly an hour, wher a hand upon his 
shoulder roused him. 

““What are you sleeping in the rain for?’ a girl’s voice 


asked. 

“Is that you, Milly?” asked Grif, starting to his feet, 
and shaking himself awake. “I was waitin’ for you, and 
I was so tired that I fell off. Rough didn’t bark at you, 
did he, when you touched me?” 

“Not he! He’s too sensible,” replied Milly, stooping, 

who licked her hand. “He 
= es. A good job if all of us 
iat” ; rz 
bitterness in the girl’s Voice 


| sibyl about to answer her heart’s fear. 


“I sor him to-night,” Grif said; “he wasup at the 
house—him and Black Sam and Ned Rutt, and the 
Tender-hearted Oysterman.” 

“A nice gang!” observed the girl. 
worst of the lot.’’ 

“No he isn’t,” said Grif; and ag he said it, Milly 
looked almost gratefully at him. ‘‘Rough knows who’s 
the worst of that lot; don’t you, Rough?” 

The dog looked up into his master’s face, as if it per- 
fectly well understood the nature of the question. 

“Ts Black Sam the worst ?”’ asked Grif. 

The dog wagged its stump of a tail, but uttered no 
sound. 

“Is Ned Rutt the worst,” asked Grif, 

The dog repeated the performance. 

“Ts Jim Pizey the worst,” asked Grif. 

Milly caught the lad’s arm as he put the last ques- 
tion, and looked in the face of the dog as if it were a 
But the dog 


“And Jim’s the 


wagged its tail, and was silent. 
“ Thank God !” Milly whispered to herself. 
“Ts the Tenderhearted Oysterman the worst,” asked 


| Grif. 


Whether Grif spoke that name in a different tone, er 


| whether some magnetic touch of hate passed from the 


master’s heart to that of the dog, no sooner did Rough 


| hearit, than its short yellow hair bristled up, and it 


gave vent to a savage growl. 

A stealthy step passed at the back of them at this 
moment. 

“For God's. sake !”’ cried Milly, putting her hand 
upon Grif’s mouth, and then upon the dog’s. 

Grif looked at her, inquiringly. 

“That was the Oysterman who passed us,” said 
Milly, with a pale face. “I hope he didn’t hear you.” 

“IT don’t care if he did,” said the boy. “It can’t 
make any difference between us. He hates me and 
Rough, and Rough and me hates him ; don’t we?” 

Rough gave asympathetic growl. 

“ And so you were up at the house, eh, 2?” asked 
Milly, as if anxious to change the subject. “ it were 
you doing all the night ?” 

“T was sittin’ with ”"—— 

But ignorant as Grif was, he hesitated here. He 
knew full well the difference between the two women 
who were kind to him. He knew full well that one was 
what he would have termed “respectable,” and the 
other belonged to society’s outcasts, And he hesitat- 
ed to bring the two together, even in his speech. 

“You were sitting with ?”’—— Milly said. 

“No one particular,” Grif wound up, shortly, 

“But I should like to know,” said Milly, “and you 
must tell me, Grif.’”’ 

“Well, if I must tell you, it was with Ally I was sit- 
tin’. You never seed her.’ 

* “No, Ihave never seen her,” said Milly, scornfully. 
“T've heard of her, though. She’s a lady, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

Milly turned away her head and was silent for a few 
moments; then she said; 

“Yes, she’s a’ lady, and I’m not good enough to be 
spoken to about her. But she isn’t prettier than me 
for all that; she isn’t so pretty; I’ve been told so, She 
hasn’t got finer eyes than me, and she hasn’t got smaller 
hands than me;” and Milly held out hers, proudly—a 
beautiful little hand—* nor smaller feet, [know, though 
I’ve never geen them. And yet she’s a lady!” 

“Yes, she is.” : 

“AndIam not. Of course not. Well, I shall go. 
Good-night.” ; : 

* Good-night, Milly,” Grif said, in s conflict of agita- 
tion. For he knew that he had hurt Milly’s feelings, 
and he was remorseless: ‘Then he knew that he was 
right in saying that Alice wasa lady, and in inferring 
that Milly was not; yet he conld not have defined why 
he was right, and he was perplexed. Then he was 
hungry, and Milly had gone without giving him any 
money, and he knew that she was angry with him- 
And he was angry with himself for making her angry. 

While he was enduring this conflict of miserable feel 
Milly came back tohim. Grif was almost ashamed to 
look her in the face. r 
4 “ ghe it Bropter than pe eR girl said, as if she 

esired to be certain upon the point. d 

“T didn’t say she was,” Grift responded, swinging one 
foot upon the payement, we 

“And she hasn’t got smaller hands than me ? 

“I didn’t say she had, Milly.” 

“Nor smaller feet ?” 

“ Nobody said so.” 4 
“Nor brighter eyes, nor 2 nicer Saure? And yet, 
Milly said, with a kind of struggle in her voice, “and 

yet she’s a lady, and I’m not,” 

“Don’t be an, with me, Milly,” Grif pleaded, aa if 
with him rested the responsibility of the difference be- 


tween the two women. : 
“Why sbouldI be angry with you?” ssked Ba 


he, voice hardening. “It’s not your fault. 
wonder ifit is mine! It’s hard to tell; isn’t it? 

Grif, not understanding the drift of the question, 
could not conscientiously answer; yet, feeling himself 
called upon to expréss some opinion, he nodded his head 
acquiescently. 4 

“Never mind,” said Milly; ‘it will be all the same in 


a hundred years! Have ‘you had anything to eat t- 
night, Grif?” 


would be my i y There was a certain thrust 3 / 
- Still he did not look at’ her. Altho she waited | which jarred Me the ear, but Grif, probably too accus- “Well, here’s a shilling for you—it’s the only one I’ve 
of he not speak. | tomed to hear it, did not notice it. She was very hand-| got, and you’re welcome to it. Perhaps the lady would 
e V had c in which to make ‘his| some, fair, with regular features, white bright | give you her last ! A would, of course 
¥ tto him, for the first time, a{ eyes; but her mouth was too small, and there was 4 | —that’s the way of : Why ’t yod take the 
6 | et Pn nog. ’ want of firmness in her lips, Take from her face a care- anit Puy - - 
that has gone, my dear,’? she con-| worn, reckless expression, which it was sorrowful to) «TI don’t want it,” said Grif, gentl aside. 

tinued, “there is any circumstance, any remembrance, | witness in girl so young, and it would have been one} | Milly nice Bae’ m= aphehent oy’s head, and turned 
with me, fives you pain, forget it for | which a painter would: been pleaned:to gaze tipon. his face to hers, She could seo the tears atr to 

Ifyou hi eved that any thought that| ‘I bave been looking for Jim,’*she said, * I can-| his eyes. ° oe Oe a SE 4? 


y e done me wrong exists, or ever existed, in my | not find him,” 


“Don’t be w stupid bey,” Milly said; “I have only 


¥ 


GRIF. 


been joking with you. I don’t mean half I said; I never 
do. Though she’s a lady, and I'm not, ’'ddoas much 
for you as she would, if] wasable.” And, forcing the 
shilling into his hand, the girl walked quickly away. 

Grif Tooked after her until she was out of sight, and 
shaking his head, as if he had a problem in it which he 
could not solve, made straight for a coffee-stall where 
pies were sold, and invested his shilling. Carrying his 
investment carefully in his cap, which he closed like a 
bag, so that the rain should not get to the pies, Grif, 
with Rough at his heels, dived into the poorer part of 
the city, and threaded his way among a very labyrinth 
of deformed streets. The rain poured steadily down 
upon him, and soaked him through and through, but 
his utter disregard of the discomtort of the situation 
showed how thoroughly he was used toit. Grif was 
wending his way to bed; and lest any misconception 
should arise upon this point, it may be as well to men- 
tion at once that the bed was a barrel which lay in the 
rear ofashabby house. Not long since the barrel had 
been tenanted by a dog, whose master had lived in the 
shabby house. But, happily, master and dog had 
shifted quarters, andthe barrel becoming tenantless, 
Grif took possession without inquiring for the landlord. 
Whereby he clearly laid himself open to an action for 
ejectment. And Grif was not the only tenant, for when 
he arrived at his sleeping piece, he stooped, and putting 
his head into the bsrrel, withdrew it again, and said, 
“Yes, there he is!” the utterance of which common- 
place remark appesred to afford him much satisfaction. 
Grif’s action had disturbed the occupant of the barrel, 
who had evidently been sleeping, and he presently ap- 
peared, rubbing his eyes. 

Such a strange little tenant! Such a white-faced, 
thin-faced, haggard-faced, little tenant! Such a large- 
eyed, wistful-eyed, little tenant! In truth, a small 
boy, @ very baby-boy, who might have been an infant, 
and who might have beer an old man whom hunger 
had pinched, whom misery had shaken hands and been 
most familiar with. He gazed at Grif with his large 
eyes and smiled sleepily, and then catching sight of 
Grif's cap with the pies in it, rubbed his little hands 
gladly, and was wide-awake in an instant, 

“You haven't had nothin’ to eat to-night, I'll bet,” 


said Grif. 

The little fellow’s lips formed themselves into 4 
half-whispered No. 

Grif insinuated his body into the barrel, and stretch- 
ed himself full length by the side of the baby-boy. 
‘Then he slightly raised himself, and, resting his chin 
upon his hand, took a pie from his cap, and gave it to 
his companion. The boy seized it eagerly, and bit into 
it, without uttering a word. 

“You haven't got me to thank for it, Little Peter,” 
Grif said. “It’s Milly you've got to thank, Say, thank 
you, Milly,” 

“Thank you, Milly,” said Little Peter, obediently, 
devouring his pie. 

There was another piein the cap, but hungry as Grif 
was he didnot touch,it, He looked at Little Peter 
munching, and then at his dog, who had crept to the 
port of eae y. and iy Nin soettig the pie wist- 

y. Had known that its master was hungry, 
it would ee trrataeket at the pie as if it wanted te 

“You've had meocions Tittle to eat to-night, too,” 
said Grif to Rotgh, who wagged its tail as its master 
spoke. 

“We'll have it betwéen us.”’ And he broke the pie 


He was about to give Che fice ofit to Rough, when 
hin a few yards of him. 

cried, creeping partly out of the 
er.came, but the dog gaye 4 savage 
forwards, f listened, but heard 


H. you get that from? You're 
che-night, Tox are Rough, All the batter 
nl , Little Peter, here’s some more 
34 4.4 

“a, phare the pie without 
witty aa ged af it. He 
lt. on, his ajahil wai soo 
cat bert 


fast 
Ahalf of the pie, 


nd. prep 

hii; tt Was ho new thing for him 
28. sae thankful enough for 
if was; ae not repine because 


8 pon him, 4nd he saw Alice and 
apy Ne Nemec on her father's 


I was her father ; I’d soon make right!” ‘Then 
he heard say, “She hasn't got smaller hands than 
me!” and *"shands and Alice’s hands laid them- 
selvea ré him, and he was looking to see which 
were. the sm: 5 idually, however, these fancies 

¢ indistinct, and sleep fell upon him; but only 
to n them, der them powerful. They wera 


realities. 


room, while Richard was speak- 


i He was crouch- 
ing in s corner of the 


to Alice he wa ing down the stairs, and 
for Rough, an ing him ; he was standing 
t the en of we ‘ow passage, waiting for | ti 
8 ing, wi . 


Milly; and he was his arm embrac- 
ing his dog; he was talking to Milly, and asking 


Rough who was the worst of all Jim Pizey’s lot; he 
was listening to the Tenderhearted Oysterman’s 
retreating footsteps ; and he was standing at the pie- 
stall, spending Milly’s last shilling. But here a new 
feature introduced itself into the running commentary 
of hisdreams. He fancied that, after he and Little Peter 
had eaten the pies, the Tenderhearted Oysterman came 
suddenly behind Rough, and, seizing the dog by the 
throat, thrust it intoa small box, the lid of which he 
clapped down and fastened ; that then the Oysterman 
forced the box into the barrel, and so fixed it upon Grif's 
chest that the lad could not move; and that, although 
he heard the dog moan and scratch, he could not release 


it. The weight upon Grif’s chest grew heavier and | 


heavier; it was forcing the breath out of hisbody, In 
his sleep he gasped and fought to release himself. And 
after a violent struggle he awoke. 

There was something lying upon his chest. It was 
Rough, who had crawled into the barrel, and was lick- 
ing his master’s ‘face. Ithad been whining, but directly 
it felt Grif’s hand, it grew quiet. The rain was falling 
heavily, and the drops were forcing themselves through 
the roof of the barrel. Grif shifted the dog gently on 
one side. 

**There’s ‘ardly room enough for two, let alone three 
of us,” Grifmuttered. ‘ Little Peter, are you awake?” 
Thesoft breathing of Peter was the only reply. ‘* You’ve 
no right to come shovin’ yourself in,” continued Grif, 
addressing the dog, who gave utterance toa pleading 
moan; “but I ain’t goin’ to turn you out. Whata 
night itis! And how wet the’barrel is! It would be 
much nicer if it was dry. It’s almost as bad asa gut- 
ter!” Here came a long-drawn sigh from Rough, and 
thena piteous moan,asif the dog were in pain. ‘‘Be 
quiet, Rough! What's the use of botherin’ about the 
rain!” exclaimed the boy. “There'll be a flood in Mel- 
bourne. if this goes on!” And drawing hislimbs closer 
together, Grif disposed himself for sleep. He was al- 
most on the boundary of the land of dreams, when a 
yelp of agony from Rough aroused him again, and 
caused him to start and knock his head against the roof 
of the barrel. “ Blest if I don’tthink somethin’s the 
matter with the dawg !” heexclaimed. “ What are you 
yelpin’ for, Rough?” The dog uttered another sharp 
cry of agony, and trembled, and’ stretched its limbs in 
convulsion. Thoroughly alarmed, Grif corkscrewed his 
way out of the barrel ag quietly as he could for fear of 
waking Little Peter, and called for Rough to follow him. 
Rough stroye to obey its master’s voice even in the 
midst ofits pain, but it had not strength. 

“Rough! Rough !"’ cried Grif, drawing the dog ont 
of the barrel. “What’s the matter, Rough? Are you 
hurt?” Hoe felt all over its body, but could discover 
nothing to ‘account for Rough’s distress. He took his 
faithful servant in his arms, and looked at it by the 
dim light of the weeping stars. Rough opened his eyes 
and looked gratefully at Grif, who pressed the dog to 
his breast, and strove to control the violent shudderin; 
ofits limbs; but its agony was too powerful.’ It rolle 
out of Grif’s arms on to the ground, where it lay 
motionless. 

Cojd and wet, and shivering as he was, a deeper chill 
struck upon -Grif’s heart as he gazed at the quiet form 
at his feet. He called the dog by name, but it did not 
ey rps! he walked away a few steps and whistled, but 
it did not follow ; he came back and, stooping, patted it 
upon its head, but it did not move ; he whispered to it, 
“Rough! poor Rough! dear old Rough !. speak to me, 
Rough!” but the dog uttered no sound. Then Grif, 
bse down, took Rough in his arms, and began to cry. 
Quietly and softly at first. 

“What did Ally arks me to-night?” he half thought 
and half spoke between his sobs. “Did I ever have a 
friend that I would sacrifice myself for? Yes! I would 
for Rough! There wasn’t another dawg in Melbourne 
tocome up tohim! And now he’s gone, and I ain’t got 
no friend left but Ally.” And hé laid his faep upon the 
dog's wet coat, and rained warm tears upon it. 

“After all the games we've had together!” he con- 
tinued. “After the times he’s stood up for me! . He'll 
neyer stand up for me agin—nevyer agin!’ 

He knew that the dog was dead, and bis anguish atthe 
loss of his dumb, faithful friend was very keeny Had it 
been human hecould ‘not Have féelt'a deeper affliction. 

“Everybody liked Rough | And he never hada growl 
for no one who spoke kind to him, Everybody liked 
him—everybody except the Tenderhearted Oysterman. 
The Tenderhearted Oysterman !” ho cried, jumping to 
Rs feet as ifan inspiration had fallen‘upon him, “Why, 

twas him as swore lie would murder Rough ! 


f | him a8 passed to-night when I was goin’ to give Row 


the pie! It was him as give ‘Rough the piece of t 
The piece of meat! It was pizened ! He swore he'd Kill 
rd and’s done it! ‘That's what I-heerd him laughin’ 
at.” ; 


Grif wiped the tears from his eyes with the cuffof his 
ragged jacket, and clenched his teeth. 

“ He's pizened Rough, has he?’ a ttered, gloomi- 
ly ; and raising his hand to the sky, he said, “If 
ever I can be even with him for killin’ my dawg, I will, 
so ’elp me "— 

This time there was no one by to check the oath,so 
he uttered it savagely and emphatically. Then he'put 
his head in the barrel, and shook Little Peter awake. 

Peter,” he said, “ Rough’s dead. Ain’t you sorry?” 

“Yes,’’ said Little Peter, without any show of feel- 


ing. 

SHers been pizened. The Tenderhearted Oyster- 
man’s pizened him, Say, damn him!” 

“Damn him !"’ Little Peter said, readily. 

“I'm going to bury him,” ssid Grif. ‘Get up and 
come along, with me,” 

Very obediently, but very sleepily, Little Peter came 
out of bed: Grif looked about him, picked up. a piece 
of rusty iron, and taking Rough in his arms, walked 
away, snd Little Peter, rubbing his eyes, trudged some. 

mes behind ‘and ‘sometimes st Grif’s side. Now and 
then the little fellow placed his hand half carelessl: 
and half caressingly upon Rough’s head, and now an 


then Grif stopped and kissed his dead servant. In this 
way, slouching through the miserable streets, the rain 
pouring heavily down, the funeral procession reached a 
large burial-ground. The gates were closed, but they 
got in over a low wall at the back. Everything about 
them was very solemn, very mournful and very dreary. 


| The night was so dark that they could scarcely see, and 


they stumbled over many a little mound of earth ag 
they crept along. 

“‘ This’ll do,” said Grif, stopping at a spot where a 
tangle of grass leaves were soiling their crowns in the 
muddy earth. 

With the piece of iron he soon scraped a hole large 
enough for the body. Some notion that he was per- 
forming a sacred duty which demanded sacred observ- 
ances was upon him. 


) “Take off your cap,’’ he said to Little Peter. 


Little Peter pulled off his cap; Grif did so likewise ; 
and the rain pattered down upon their bare heads. 


| They stood so for a little while in silence. 


“ Ashes to ashes |” Grif said, placing the body in the 
hole, and piling the earth over it. He had followed 
many funerals to the churchyard, and had heard the 
ministers speak those words. 

“ Good-bye, Rough |” murmured Grif, with a sob of 
grief. ‘Dear old Rough! Poor old Rough !” 

And then the two outcasts crept back again, through 
the dreary streets, to their bed in the barrel. 


‘CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONJUGAL NOTTALLS. 


TE March of Progress is sounding loudly in the ears 
of the people who throng the streets of bourne. It 
is not a lazy hum, s droning whisper, with an inyitation 
to sleep in its every note; there is something martial 
in its tones, something that tells you to look alive and 
move along, if you do not wish to be pushed into a cor- 
ner and lost sight of. It may be that the March of Pro- 
gress is set to quicker time in the busy thoroughfares 
of Melbourne than in those of the cities of the older 
world. Itmakes itself more strongly felt; it. asserts 
itself more independently ; it sets the blood in more 
rapid circulation. It carries us along with it, past 
noble-looking stores filled with the triumphs of the 
work-shops of the world which emigrants call Old; 
past great hotels whence men issue in the. noonda; 
light, wiping their mouths unblushingly, and throug 
the swinging doors of which you catch glimpses of ex- 
cited men, eating, drinking, talking, gesticulating, as 
rapidly and fiercely as if they thirsted. to trip the 
heels of Time, and take him prisoner by the forelock ; 
past fine houses. and squaiid houses; through quarters 
where wealth smiles and poverty sg ‘to the very 
verge of the growing city, from which line the houses 
dot the landscape pleasantly,and do not crowd it un- 
comfortably—from which line are seen fair plains and 
fields, and shadows of primeval forests in the clouds. 
And here, the air which had been swelling louder and 


louder, until it grew into a clanging sound that banish- 
all sense of rest, grows fainter and sweeter; here in 
tha suburbs, as, you walk in them: by the side of the 
whispering river, over whose bosom, the weeping .wil- 
low hangs, the March of Progress subsides into.a hymn, 
which travels on through the landscape to the prime- 

val forests, and softly sings, that soon—where now 
members of the eucalypi rear their en ee where 
fore the 


P ; tag 
where dwell the eareey of the Nnttalls, Itis.a pleasent 
cottage, and so Mr. Nicholas Nuttall seems to think as 
he looks round the parlor with: a smile, and then looks 
down again, and reads, for at least the sixth time, a let- 
ter which is lying open on the table. 


“ And Matthew is alive,” he said, s} to the let- 
ter as if it were sentient; “alive ani ‘ous! To 
‘think that it should be thirty yeara.since Isaw him; 


that I. should come out here, scarcely hoping to find 
him alivé, and that, atter being here, only # month, I 
moe hear of him in auch 4 wo So 


nderful manner. 
Spostropiining'a Agure of ‘Titger which wich & very 
0} 1 me, , 
nag ened and a.very long scythe, looked. down wu 4 


him from the family mantle-shelf; ‘upon, my, word, 


old daddy, you're s wonder, You.are,/” he continued, 
shaking his head at the ; ‘there's Do getting: 
you! You grow us up, you. mow usdown ; you turn 
our hair black, you turnit white; youmake us 


vo laugh at you and wheeze 
at you, until the day comes when we/ean langh and 

Dear! dear! dear! What a handsome 
fellow he-was to. be sure! I wonder if he is much al- 
tered. I wonder if he ever thinks of old times, Ishall 
know him , for certain, directly I clap eyes on 
him. He must’ have got grsy by this time, though. 
Dear! dear! dear!’ 

And Mr. Nicholas Nuttall fell to mae over thirty 
years ago, fishing up from that deep well a hundred 
‘trifles Which + pleasant ripples te hia face. They 
had been buried so long that it might have. been excused 
tnem had they been rusted, but they were not so, They 
came =p ani bright at his bidditig, and smiled in his 
face. ey twi Ra in. his .eyes, those memories, and 

ain.. Inthe Sg se fire rose 


happy hood; he looked again upon faces, young as 
when he knew them, as if youth were eternal, nad ie 
had.no power to w: ; eyes gazed into his lo 


as of yore; and days passed before him containing such. 


Grey. 


tender remembrances that his heart throbbed with 
leagure at the very thought of them. He and his 
ther were walking hand-in-hand through a leaty 
forest ; they came upon two girls (who were afterwards 
drowned—but he did not think of that!) whom they 
greeted with hand-clasps, and then the four wandered 
on. He remembered nothing more of that woodland 
walk ; but the tender pressure of the girl’s hand lin- 
gered upon his even after so many years,and made the 
day into a sweet and loving remembrance. And thus he 
zaused and mused,'and all his young life passed before 
him, phantasmagorically. The flowera in the garden 
of youth were bloomimg once again in the life of Mr. 
Nicholas Nuttall. 

But his reverie was soon disturbed. For the partner 
of his bosom, Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall, suddenly bounc- 
ing into the room, and seating herself, demonstratively, 
in her own particular arm-chair, on the other side of 
the fire; puffed away his dreams in a trice. 

Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall was a small woman. Mr. Nich- 
clas Nuttall was a large man. Mrs, Nicholas Nuttall, 
divested of her crinolines and flounces,and other femi- 
nine vanities, in which she indulged inordinately, was 
ayery baby by the side of her spouse. In fact, the 
contrast, to an impartial observer, would have been 
ridiculous. Her ‘condition, when feathered, was that 
of an extremely ruffled hen, strutting about in offended 
majesty, in defiance of the whole poultry race. Un- 
feather her, and figuratively speaking, Mr. Nicholas 
Nuttall could have put Mrs. Nichola# Nuttall into his 
pocket—like a doll. 

Yet if there eyer was aman hopelessly under petticoat 
government ; if ever there was a man completely and 
elitirely subjugated ; if ever there was a man prone and 
Vanquishéd beneath woman’s merciless thumb ;: that 
man-was the husband of Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall. Itis 
a singular fact, but one which may be easily ascertained 
Yo any individual who takes an interest in studying the 
Physiology of marriage life, that, when a very small 
milan espouses 4 very large woman, he is, by tacit con- 
sent, the king of the castle: itis an important, unex- 
pressed portion of the marriage obligation; and that, 
when a very small woman espouses a very large man, 
she rules him with « rod of iron, tames him, subjugates 
him, so to speak, until at length he can scarcely call 
his soul his own. 

This was the tase with the conjugality of the Nut- 
talls, a8 was proven by the demeanor of the male por- 
tion of the bond. For no sooner had the feminine half 
(plus) seated herself opposite the masculine halt 
(minis) than the face of Mr. Nicholas Nuttall assumed 
an expression of the most complete and perfect sub- 
inission. 

Mrs. Nuttall was not an agreeable-looking woman. As 
® girl she might have been pretty: but twenty-five 
years of nagging and scolding and complaining had 
given ler s vinegarish expression. Her eyes had con- 
tracted, as if they had a habit of looking inward for 
consolation; her lips were thin, and her nose was 
sharp. This last feature would not have been an ugly 
one if it had not been so bony; but constant nagging 
hhad worn all the flesh away, and brought into con- 
#picnous notice a knob in the centre of the arc, for it 
owas a Roman. If such women only knew what 4 

-®plendid interest amiabillity returned, how eager they 
‘would be to invest in it! - 

Mrs. Nuttall sat in her cosir and glared at her hus- 
‘band. Mr. Nuttall sat in his chair and looked meekly at 
‘his wife.. He knew what was coming—the manner, not 
“the matter. He knew that something had annoyed the 
*wife of his bosom, and that she presented herself before 
“him only forthe purpose of distressing him with re- 

hes. He waited patiently. 

“*Mr. Nuttall,” presently said: Mrs. Nuttall, “why 
‘don’t you speak? Why do you sit glaring at me, asif 
I were « sphinx?” 

+ To throw the onus of the interview upon Mr. Nuttall 
‘Was manifestly unfair, and the thought may have kept 
~him silent ; or, perhaps, he had nothing to say. 

“This place will be the death of me, I’m certain,’ 
“Mrs, Nuttall remarked with an air of resignation. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders with an almost .m- 
: ptible motion—shrugged them, as it were, beneath 

shirt and coat, and in such a manner that no move- 
ment was imparted to those garments. Ever since 
they had been married, something or other was always 
going to be the desth of Mrs. Nuttall ; about six times a 

y, 00 an average, since the honeymoon, Mr. Nuttall 
‘had heard her utter the complaint, accompanied by an 
- expression of regret that she had ever married. ‘The 
Yegret she expressed upon the present occasion, and Mr. 
Nuttall received it with equanimity. The first time he 
heard it, it was ashock to him; but since then he had 

6 resigned. So he merely put in an expostulary 
“My dear’’—being perfectly well aware that he would 
Not be allowed to get any further. 

“Don’t my dear me,” interrupted Mrs, Nuttall, 
as he res: he would have been puzzled what 
to say if she had not taken up the cue. “I’m tired 

“of your my-dearing and my-loving. You ought 
- ever to have married, Nicholas». You don’t know 
how, to appreciate a proper and affectionate wife. 
Or if you were bent upon niarrying—and bent you must 
have been, for you would not take No for an answer— 
you ought to have married Mary Plummer, I wish you 
es game for a wife! Then you would appreciate me 
ad 

No wonder, that #t so thoroughly illogical and biga- 
ty-suggesting an aspiration, Mr. Xuttal looked puz- 
zled. But Mrs. Nuttall paid no attention to his look, 
and proceeded : 

“I went.to school with her, and Iought to know how 
eke would turn out. The way she brings up her family 
ig di éful ; the girls are ag untidy ag can be, You 
should see the bedrooms in the middle of the day! And 
yet her husband indulges her in ev eee He is 

something like a husband should be. ‘e didn’t 


his wife away from her home, after she had slaved for 


o 


him all her life,and bring her out to a place where 
everything is topsy-turvy, and ten times the price it is 
anywhere else, and where people who are not fit for do- 
mestics are put over yourheads. He didn’t do that! 
Not he! He knows his duty, as a husband and a father 
of a family, better.” 

Mr. Nuttall sighed. 

“The sufferings I endured on board that dreadful 
ship,” continued Mrs. Nuttall, “ought to have melted 
a heart of stone. What with walking with one leg 
longer than the other for three months, I’m sure I 
shall never be able to walk straight again. I-often won- 
dered, when I woke up in a fright in the middle of the 
night, and found myself standing on my head in that 
horrible bunk, what I had done to meet with such treat- 
ment from you. From the moment you broached the 
subject of our coming to the colonies, my peace of mind 
was gone, Theinstant I stepped on board that dread- 
ful ship, which you basely told me was a clipper, and 


| into that black hole of a hen-coop, which you falsely 


described as a lovely saloon, I felt that I was an inno- 
cent convict, about to be torn from my native country. 
The entire voyage was nothing but a series of insults; 
the officers paid more attention to my own daughters 
than they did to me; and the sailors when they were pull- 
ing the ropes—what good they did by it Inever could find 
out !—used to sing alow song with a chorus about 
Maria, knowing that tobe my name, simply for the pur- 
pose of wounding my feelings. And when I told you 
to interfere, you refused, and said it was only coinci- 
dence! That is the kind of consideration I get from 
ou.” 

Mr. Nuttall sighed again. 

«There’s Jane,”’ observed Mrs, Nuttall, approaching 
one of her grievances; “ the best servant I ever had. 
At home she was quite satisfied with ten pounds a 
year ; and now, afterour paying her passage out, she 
says she can't stop nnless her wages are raised to thirty 
pounds—thir-ty pounds,” said Mrs. Nuttall, Ce gers 
thenumeral. ‘And at home she was contented with 
twelve. Do you know how you are to meet these ex- 
penses? I’msure I don’t. But mind, Nicholas, if we 
come to ruin, don’t blame me for it. I told you all 
along what would be the result of your dragging us to 
the colonies. I pray that I may be, mistaken; but I 
have never been mistaken yet, and you knowit ;” and 
Mrs. Nuttall spread out her skirts (she was always 
spreading out her skirts, as if she could not make 
enough out of herself) complacently. 

Still Mr. Nuttall made no remark, and sat ae quiet as 
@ mouse, gazing humbly upon the household prophet. 

“Thirty pounds a year for a servant of-all-work !” 
continued the lady. Preposterous! the best thing we 
can do, if that’s the way they’re paid,ie all of us to 
go out as servants-of-all-work, ahd lay by a provision 
for Marian.” 

Avision of himself,in feminine attire, floor-scrub- 
bing on his knees, flitted across the disturbed mind of 
Mr. Nuttall. i 

“She must havethe money, I suppose. I know who 
has put herup to it; it is either the baker’s or the 
butcher’s man. The two noodles are hankering after 
her, and she encourages them. I saw the pair of them 
atthe back-gate last night, and she was flirting with 
them nicely. You must giveinformation to the police, 
Nicholas, and have them locked up.” 

“ Locked up!” exclaimed Mr. Nuttall, 

“Certainly. Do youthink the police would allow 
such goings on at home?” 

“ Perhaps not, my dear,” said Mr. Nuttall, with a sly 
smile ; “the police at home, I believe, are said to hold 
almost a monopoly in seryant-girls.”’ 

“I don’t understand your coarse allusions, Mr. Nut- 
tall,” said Mra. Nuttall, loftily. ‘What I say is, you 
must give information to the police, and have these go- 
ings-on stopped.” ‘ 

“It is perfectly impossible, Maria. Do be reason- 
able !’” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs, Nuttall, glaring at her hus- 

a. 


“What I meant to say, Maria,” said Mr: Nuttall, 
clearing his throat, as if something had gone down the 
wrong way, “is, that I do not believe thatit isa crim- 
inal offence for 4 servant-girl to talk to a baker, or even 
a butcher, over a gate; and I doubt if giving informa- 
tion to the police would lead toany satistactory result.” 

“It will be a satisfactory result—won’t it?—if Jane 
runs away and gets married. Servant-girls don’t think 
of that sort of thing athome. I shall be in anice situa- 
tion. It would be like losing my right hand. I tell 
you what this country is, Mr. Nuttall—it’s demoraliz- 
ing, that’s what it is.” And Mrs. Nuttall wept, through 
sheer yexation. 

All this was sufficiently distressing to Mr. Nuttall, 
but he did not exhibit any outward show of annoyance. 
Time was when Mrs. Nuttall’s tearsimpressed him with 
the conviction that he was a man of hard feeling, but 
he had got over that.. And so Mrs. Nuttall wept, and 
Mr. Nuttall only etperienced a feeling of weariness ; 
but he brightened up as his eyes rested upon the letter 
= had occasioned him so much pleasure, and he 

“ Oh, Maria, I have an inyitation for you. . At short 
notice, too. From Mr. and Mrs. Blemish. Great people, 
you know, Maria.’’ 

Mrs. Nuttall instantly became attentivs, 

“ And whom do you think we shall meet? WhenI 
tell you, you will be as surprised as I was when I read 
it.” 


“ Whom, Nicholas ?” asked Mrs, Nuttall, impatiently. 
“ Do not keep me in suspense.” 

**My brother Matthew !” 

“ Alive!” exclaimed Mrs. Nuttall. 

“Of course. You, would not wish to meet him in 
any other condition. would you ?” 

“That you should make such a remark,” observed 
Mrs. Nuttall, ‘‘ of a brother whom we all thought dead, 
isto say the Jeast of it heartless, Nicholas, Of course, 


if the Blemishes are, as you say, great people, and he 

visits them, it is a comfort, as showing that 

his position is not a bad one. But, if we, 
are to go, can you tell me what to wear? I don’t 
know, in this outlandish colony, whether we are expect- 
ed to dress ourselves like Christians or aboriginals.”’ 

“The last would certainly be inexpensive, but it 
would scarcely be decent, Maria,” remarked Mr. Nuttall, 
slily. 

“That may be very witty, Mr. Nuttall,” responded 
his lady, loftily; ‘‘ but it is hardly an observation a man 
should make to his own wife. Though for what you 
care about your wife’s feelings I would not giv e that,” 
and she snapped her fingers disdainfully. 

From long and sad experience, Mr. Nicholas Nuttall 
had learned the. wisdom of saying as little as possible 
when his wife was in her present humor. Indeed, he 
would sometimes lose all consciousness of what was 
psssing, or would find himself regarding it as an un- 
quiet dream from which he would presently awake. 
But Mrs. Nuttall was always equal to the occasion; and 
now, as she observed him about to relapse into a dreamy 
sort of inattention, she cried, sharply : 

“Nicholas !” 

“Yes, my dear,” he responded, with a jump, as if 
half-a-dozen needles had been smartly thrust into a ten- 
der part. 

. ** What am I to wear. this evening ?” she asked. 
“Your usual good taste, Maria,”’ he commenced—— 
“Oh, bother my good taste !’’ she interrupted. ‘You 

know that we are to meet your brother to-night, and E 

am only anxious to do you credit. Not that I sha’n’t 

be a perfect fright, tor 1 haven’t a dress fit to put on 
my back, If I wasn’t such a good contriver, we should 

Jook more like paupers than respectable people. My 

black silk has been turned three times already; and 

my pearl gray——you ought to know what a state that 
is in, for you spilt the port wine over it yourself. Is 
your brother very rich, Nicholas ?” 

“They say so, Maria; he owns cattle stations, and 
thousands of sheep and cattle. He is a squatter, you 
know.” 

“A what ?” she screamed. 

“A squatter.” 

“What a‘dreadful thing |” she exclaimed. “What a 
shocking calamity ! Is he always squatting, Nicholas ?” 

“My dear,” said Nicholas, amazed. 

“Not that it matters much,” she continued, not heed- 
ing him; ‘‘he may squat as long as he likes, if he hae 
plenty of money, and assists you as a brother should. 
Thank heaven! none of my relations ever squatted. 
Has he been squatting long, Nicholas?’ 

“For ever so many years,” he replied. 

“What a disagreeable position! Why, his legs must 
be quite round. You ought to thank your stars that 
you have a wife who doesn’t squat——” 

But observing a furtive smile play about her hus- 
band’s lips, she rose majestically, and said: 

“I shall not waste my conversation upon you any 
longer. I suppose the cab will be here at half past 
nine o’clock; everybody else, of course, will go in their 
Own carriages.”” (Here she took out her watch, and 
consulted it.) “Bless my soul! it is nearly seven 
o’clock now. Ihave barely three hours to dress.” 

And she whisked out of the room, leaving Mr. Nut- 
tall, nothing loth, to resume his musings, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MORAL MERCHANT ENTERTAINS, HIS FRIENDS AT 
DINNER. 


On the same evening, and at about the same hour, of 
the occurrence of the foregoing matrimonial dialogue, 
Mr. Zachariah Blemish entertained his friends at din- 
ner. Mr. Zachariah Blemish was « merchant and a 
philanthropist ; he was also a gentleman of an impos- 
ing mien, and of aportly appearance. Some of his de- 
tractors (and what man lives who has them not?) ssid 
that the manly bosom which throbbed to the beats of 
his patriotic heart was filled with as earthly desires se 
other earthly flesh. If this assertion, which was gener- 
ally made spitefully and vindictively, was the worst. 
that could be said against him, Zachariah Blemish 
could look the world in the face without blus! : 
True or untrue, he did look, unmoved, in the world’s 
face, and if either felt abashed in the presence of the 
other, it was the world, and not Blentish. There was a 
self-assertion in his manner when he appeared in public, 
which, if it could have been setdown in so many words, 
would have thus expressed itself :—“ Here am I, sent 
among you for your good; make much ofme. You 
are frail, I am strong; you are mean, I am noble. 
But do not be abashed. Do not be afraid of your owr 
unworthiness. I do not wish to hold myself above you. 
I will eat with you, and talk with you, and sleep with 
you, as if I were one of yourselves. It isnot my fault 
that Iam superior to you. Perhaps, if you look up to 
me, you may one day reach my level. It would be 
much to accomplish, bl Ns have my best wishes. I 
am here to do you good, andIhopeI may.” Ashe 
walked along the streets, people fell aside and made way 
for him, deferentially. éy looked after ‘him, and 
pointed him out to strangers as the great Mr. Blemish ; 
andit was told of one family that, when the children 
were put to bed at night, they were taught to say, “God 
bless papa and mamma, and Good Mr. Blemish.” His 
snowy shirt front, viewed from a distance, was a sight 
to look upon, and, upon a nearer acquaintance, dazzled 
one with its pure whiteness. At church he was the 
most devout of men, and tne congregation wondered 
how so much greatness and so much meeknegs could be 
found in the breast of any one human . There was 
not & crease in his face: it was fat, and smooth, and 
ruddy ; it looked like the blessed face of a large cheru- 
bim; and it said as plainly as face could say, “ Here 
dwell content, and peace, and ity, and beneyo- 
lence” He wae the chairman of United Band of 
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Temperance Aboriginals ; President of the Moral Boot- 
blacking Boy’s Reformatory ; Perpetual Grand Master 
of the Society for the Total Suppression of Vice; the 
highest dignitary in the Association of Universal Phi- 
lanthrophists ; and a leading member of the Fellow- 
ship of Murray Cods. He subscribed to all the char- 
ities ; with a condescending huniility he allowed his 
name to appear regularly upon all committees for re- 
ligious or benevolent purposes, and would himself go 
round with lists to collect subscriptions. In this direc- 
tion his power was enormous, Such s thing as a refusal 
was not thought of. People wrote their names upon 
his list, in the firm belief that twenty shillings invested 
in benevolence with Zacharia Blemish returned a much 
larger rate ofinterest, than if invested with any other 
collector, Once, and once only, was he known to be 
unsuccessful. Heasked a mechanic fora subscription 
to the funds of the United Band of Temperance Abo- 
riginals, and the man refused him in somewhat rough 
terms, sdying that the United Band of Temperanco 
Aboriginals was a Band of Humbugs. Blemish gazed 
mildly at the man, and turned away without a word. 
The following day he displayed an anonymoug letter, 
in which the writer, signing himself ‘‘ Repentant,’”” en- 
closed ene pound three shillings and sixpence as the 
contribution of a working man (being his last week's 
savings) towards the funds of the United Band of Tem- 
perance Aboriginals, and a fervent wish was expressed 
in the letter that the band would meet with the suc- 
cess it deserved. There was doubt that it was the me- 
chanic who sent it, and that it was the magnetic good- 
ness of the Moral Merchant that had softened his heart. 
At the uext meeting of the United Band of Temperance 
Aboriginals (which was attended by a greasy Australian 
native, clothedina dirty blanket, and smelling strongly 
of rum) aresolution was passed, authorizing the pur- 
chase of a gilt frame for the mechanic’s letter, to,per- 
petuate the goodness of Blemish, and the moral power 
of his eye. 

On the present evening he was seated at the head of 
his table, round which were ranged-some dozen guests 
of undoubted respectability. He was supported on his 
right. by a member of the Upper House of Parliament ; 
he was supported on his left by a member of the Lower 
House ditto. One of the leading members of the Goy- 
ernment was talking oracularly to one of the leading 
merchants of the city. Oneof the leading lawyers was 
laying. down the law to one of the tending. physicians. 
And only three chairs off was Mr. David Dibbs, eating 
his dinner like a common mortal. Like a common mor- 
tal? Like the commonest of common mortals! He 
might have been @ bricklayer for any difference observ- 
able between them. For he gobbled his food did Mr. 
David Dibbs, and he slobbered his soup, did Mr. David 
Dibbs, and his chops were greasy, and his hands were 
not nice-looking, and, altogether, he did not present an 
agreeable appearance. But was he not the possessor of 
half-a-dozen cattle and sheep stations, each with scores 
of miles of water frontage, and was not his income 
thirty thousand pounds a year? Oh, golden calf! 
nestle in my bosom, and throw your glittering vail over 
my ignorance and meanness, and stupidity—give me 
thirty thousand pounds a-year, that people may fall 
down and worship me! 

The other guests were not a whit less respect- 
able. Each of them, in his own particular person 
represented wealth or position. Could it for a 
single moment be imagined that the guests of 
Mr. Zachariah Blemish were selected for the 
purpose of throwing a halo of respectability round the 
person of the host and that they were one and all ad- 
ininistering to and —- his interest? If so the 
on were unconscious of it; butit might not have 

m lessa fact. than he made them all return, in one 
shape or another, good interest for the, hospitality he 
so freely lavished upon them. This évening he was 
giving a dinner party to his male friends; and later in 
the night Mrs. Zachariah Blemish would receive her 
guests and entertain them. 

Tie gentlemen are over their wine, and are conyers- 
ing freely. Politics, scandal, the state of the colony, 
anl many other subjects, are discussed with animation. 
Sometimes the conversation is genaxsl, then it breaks 
up inte sections, and, occasionally, it grows. personal. 
Just now, politics is the theme. The member of the 
Lower House and the member of the Upper House are 
the principal speakers here. But occasionally, others 
say a word or two, which utterings are regarded by the 
aa unwarrantable interruptions. The 
member of the Government says very little on politics, 
and generally maintains a cautious reticence. 

“ Ishould like to have been in the House last night,” 
said one of theconversational interlopers; “that was a 
smart thing Ritchie said.” 

“What wasdt ?’’ asked another. ‘ 

“Speaking of Beazley, who is awfully rich you know, 
and an incorrigible miser, he said,‘He congratulated 
himself upon not belonging to a party who had, in one 
of its principal supporters, a man whose, office was his 
church, whose 4 was his pulpit, whose ledger was 
his Bible, and whose money was his god.’”” 

* Very clever, but very savage,” remarked one of the 
a ‘I do not believe in such unbridled licence of 
ebate.’” 

“I met Beazley the other day and he complained 
that the times were dreadfully dull. He did not know 
wuat things were coming to. Hehad seyenty thousand 
pounds lying idle, he said, and he could not get more 
than four per cent. for it... He shook his head and 
said, ‘The golden days of the colony are gone !’”’ 

“And so they are,” said the member of the Lower 
House, whose proclivities were republican, “and they 
will not return until we have Separation and Confede- 
ration. That’s what we want to set us going— 
separation from the home country, and a con- 
federation of the South Sea Colonies. We don’t 
want our most important matters. settled for 
us in the red-tape office over the water. Wedon’t want 


our Governors appointed for us; we want to select 
them ourselves from the men who have grown up with 
us, and whose careers render them worthy and prove 
them fit for the distinction. If we were in any serious 
trouble we should have to extricate ourselves as” best 
wecould, and if we did have help from the home 
country, “ shouldn’t we have to pay the piper? That's 
the point—shouldn’t we have to pay the piper ?”” 

“Nay, nay,” expostulated Mr. Zachariah Blemish, 
whose attention had been attracted to the last part of 
the harangue, and whodid not approve of it. ‘“Con- 
a fora moment, I beg—we are all loyal subjects, I 

ope” 

“J maintain,” said the member of the Lower House, 
excited by his theme, “that, notwithstanding our 
loyalty to the reigning Sovereign, the day must come 
when we shall not be dependent upon the caprices of a 
colonial office fourteen thousand miles distant, which 
very often does not understand the nature of the diffi- 
culty it has tolegislate upon. I maintain that the 
day must come’”—— ‘ 

“Gentlemen,” called Mr. Zachariah Blemish, horrified 
at the utterance of such sentiments over his dinner- 
table, “gentlemen, I give you the Queen! God bless 

er 1”” 

“The Queen! God bless her!” responded all the 

pees. rising to their feet, and drinking the toast en- 

husiastically. And then the conversation took another 
turn. Presently, all ears were turned to*the leading 
physician, who was relating a circumstance to the 
leading lawyer. 

“Tt is a curious story,” he said. “The man I speak 
of was always reported to be very wealthy. No one 
knows more of his early career than that, when the 
gold diggings were first discovered, he was a Cheap- 
Jack, as they call them, trading at all the new gold- 
fields, He bought tents, picks, shovels, tubs, anything 
from the diggers, who were madly running from one 
place to another. He bought them for a song, for the 
diggers could not carry those things about with them, 
and they were glad to get rid of them at any price. 
When he sold them he made enormous profits, and by 
these means he was supposed to have amassed a great 
fortune. Then hespeculated largely in sheep and cat- 
tle, and grew to be looked upon asa sortof banker. Many 
men deposited their savings with him, and, as he did not 
pay any interest for thé money, and traded with it, 
there is no doubt as to the profitable nature of his op- 
erations. The great peculiarity about him was that his 
face, from beneath his eyes, was completely hidden in 
bushy, brown, curly hair. He had been heard to say 
that he had never shaved. Well, one night, at half-past 
eleven o’clock, he knocked up a storekeeper at the dig- 
gings, and bought a razor and strop, a pair of scissors, 
& pair of moleskin trowsers, a pair of watertight boots, 
and a blue serge shirt. In the course of conversation 
with the storekeeper, and while he was selecting the 
articles, he said that they were for a man whom he had 
engaged as a shepherd, and who was to start at day- 
break the following morning. That was the last indis- 
| ae occurrence that was known in connection with 

im; the next day he disappeared and was not heard 
ofagain. Fora day or two no notice was taken of his 
absence ; but, after that, depositors and others grew un- 
easy, and rumor invented a hundred different stories 
about him. A detective who knew him intimately, said 
that he was standing at the pit entrance of the Theatre 
Royal in Bourke Street, when a man passed in, the glit- 
ter of whose eyes attracted the detective’s attention 
strangely, Ho could not recall the man’s face, which 
was clean shaven, and he thought no more about it at 
the time, The missing man was traced to Melbourne, 
but no further. Some threo or four weeks after his 
disappearance, the body of a drowned person was found 
in a river in New South Wales, and from certain marks 
about it, it was supposed to be that of our missing 
friend. The inquest was adjourned, to allow time for 
the production of evidence from Victoria, and twelve 
medical men, all of whom knew the missing party were 
subpeenaed for the purpose of identifying him, or other- 
wise. The body was much decomposed, but some of 
the witnesses said that they would know if it was the 
missing man, by the peculiar shape of one of his toes 
The sigularity of the affair lies in this. Six of the wit- 
nesses swore that Iwas the missing man, and six of 
them swore that if was not. Both sides were very 
positive. Some months after the inquest, a story 
was current that he had been seen at Texas, which 
story was shortly afterwards followed up by another, 
that he was shot in a tavern in South America, Then 
came other reports that he was living in great magnifi- 
cence in all sorts of out-of-the way places.. But whether 
he is alive or not, no one in the colony knows, and to 
this day the mystery is not cleared up, and probably 
never will be. 

“ And the depositors’ money?” asked the lawyer. 

“Was never heardof. Vanished. Ifhe was drowned, 
he did not like to with it, and he took it into the 
other world with i. 

Everybody at the table was interésted in the story, 
and commented upon it ; after which there was alull in 
the conversation. 

“T have a great surprise in store for you to-night,” 
said Mr, Blemish, addressing a gentleman of about 
sixty years of age, whose face was covered with iron- 
gray whiskers, beard, and moustache. 

From some unexplained cause, the gentleman ad- 
dressed looked suddenly and excitedly into the face of 
his host, and exclaimed, in a quick, nervous voice ; 

“ A surprise |” 

“Yes, and I hope a pleasant one.” 

“What surprise?” he asked in the same agitated 
manner. 

“Nay,” returned Mr. Blemish, gently, “i will not be 
a surprise if I tell you beforehand.” 

The flush that had risen to that portion of the gen- 
tleman’s face Which the iron-gray whiskers, beard an 
moustache allowed to be seen, slowly died away, and 


a | It is incumbent upon us, who are loy: 


was replaced by a whitish-gray tint, which almost 
made him look like the ghost of an antique warrior. He 


debated with himself for a few moments, and then tak- - 


ing out his pocket-book, wrote upon a leaf, “ I shall 
take it as a particular fayorif you will let me know what 
isthe surprise you have in store for me ; I have urgent 
reasons for asking ;’’ and passed it, folded to his host, 
Mr. Blemish read it, smiled, and wrote beneath, in re- 
ply, “‘Do you remember your brother?” and repassed 
the paper to his guest. 

«Brother |!” exclaimed that gentleman, in @ voice be- 
tokening that, although he was considerably astonished, 
he was also considerably relieved. 

All the guests turned their faces simultaneously 
towards the speaker, with the exception of one young 
gentleman who wore Dundreary whiskers, and whose 
hair was scrupulously partedin the middle. This young 
gentleman who name was Tuffett, and who was Some- 
thing in the Civil Service, languidly turned his head, 
as if the machinery within was weak, and required 
gentle treatment, and languidly ejaculated, “ Ber-wer- 
other” as ifit was a word of four syllables. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blemish, “ your brother Nicholas.” 

“Good heavens!" exclaimed Mr. Matthew Nuttall ; 
and the rest of the guests stared harder than ever. 
Excepting Mr. David Dibbs, who was not disposed to be 
too long diverted from the serious occupation of ae 
and drinking. For Mr. David Dibbs lived to eat ; he di 
not eat to live, j 

Itis a shock to a man to be wrenched, without fore- 
warning, from the groove in which his life has been’ 
gliding for twenty years, For fully that time Mr, Mat- 
thew Nuttall, engrossed in his own pursuits and his 
own cares, had never once thought of his brother; and 
now at thé very mention of his name, memories, long 
buried and forgotten, floated upon his mind like the 
sudden rising of a ghostly tide. a 

“ Have you seen him?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Zachariah Blemish, ‘I learned by ac-’ 
cident that he has but lately arrived inthe colony.’ 
Singularly enough, he had a letter of introduction to 
me from some of my people at home, and Mrs. Blemish, 
out of respect to you, inyited him this evening to meet 
you.” ( 

“ Mrs. Blemish is always kind. Ishall be very glad 
to see Nicholas,” said Mr. Matthew Nuttall, slowly and 
thoughtfully ; and then the conversation more 
general. ( 

“Sheep are risingin the market, are théy not, Mr. 
Dibbs ?” asked the member of the Upper House. 4 

“It’s time they was,’’ replied the great squatter, his 
mouth full of pine-apple. 

“ The people are complaining loudly of the price of 
ee observed the democratic member of the Lower 

‘jouse, 

“ They're always a-growlin’,” said Mr. Dibba, Who, 
having swallowing his pine-apple, was enabled to speak 
with greater clearness. “They don’t know what, they 
want, don’t the people. Beef ought to be double the 

rice. My mottoall’as has been, ‘Live and let live.’ 

hey lay the blame on the squatters, butit’s the 
butchers as sticks it on.” : 

“Tt lies between the two of you, Isuppose. Did you 
read in the papers that Mr. Froth said at the Eastern 
Marketlact night that the squatters were the ruin of 
the country?” asked the member of the 
Lower House, who, in virtue of his position, did all he 
could to make himself disagreeable. ' 

“ Mr. Froth wants his head punched,” said Mr. Dibba, 
elegantly, “and Iwouldn’t mind a-doin’ of it for him. 
Why doesn’t hestick to his business? He's a ignorant, 
lazy—a—a——” Here Mr. Dibbs wanted a word, and 
could not get it. 

“ Demagogue,” suggested one of the guests. 

“That's it. He's a ignorant, lazy demagogue, and is 
always trying to stir up the mob.” ‘ 

“ The fact of it is, sir,” said the member of the Upper 
House, eigen A the opportunity to give a blow to 
democracy, ‘‘ the people, as you call them, are a discon- 
tented set. Manhood sufferagé has done it all. No 
eet ay to have a vote who has not property quali- 

cation.” 

“Quite right, Bir,” said. Mr. Dibbs. “A glass of 
wine?” 


“With Ipleasure. For, sir, what is the result?’ 
(This oracularly, as if he were addressing the House.) 
“These men, sir, who have no property, but have a 
yote, exercise a pressure upon property detrimental to 
the interests of gentlemen who have property, What 
has property to do with them, or what have they to do 
with property? When they have property, let them 
speak ; until then, let them be silent, and not interfere 
with what does not concern them.” 

“Them’s my sentiments,” nodded Mr. Dibbs, ap- 
provingly, helping himself to more wine and pine- 
apple, 

“To what, sir, is thie state of things to be attributed?” 
continued the orator. ‘The answer is plain. It is to 
beattributed to the unfortunate state of inependence in 
which the working-man finds himself in these colonies. 
The working-classes all over the world, sir, are demo- 
cratic, often dangerously democratic. But in ‘such a 
country as England they are kept in their proper posi- 
tion by asense of dependence. They cannot afforu to 
quarrel, with their bread-and-butter there. But, sir, 
when = -man ba eg Ae ovals, 
spirit jependence vi 5 4 y, 
sir, he says within himeelf, ‘ Jack's as good as his 
master;’ and acting up to the spirit of that old adage 
(the author of it, sir, ought to have been put into the 
pillory)—acting, I say , Bir, up to the spirit of that 
adage, he aims a blow at the interests of all of us wha 
have property in thecolony. He does not py y 
eo in yao which it is bein C) om 

emocratic toa dangerous degree, and has no regard fot 
conservative interests. This must be put a stop to, sir 
amine ee 
ow 


a stop to it—as loyal subjects, I say, sir, for we 
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what is the meaning of democracy. It behoves allof us 
who have settled interests in the colony to leok sharp- 
ly about us, We must, if necessary, band together for 
the protection of our own interests; and, above all, sir, 
We must stick to the Constitution.” 

“Quite right again, sir,’’ assented Mr. Dibbs, whose 
only idea of the Constitution was thirty thousand pounds 
” year for himself. 

All the guests, with the exception of the member of 
the Lower House, agreed to the proposition that they 
must stick to fhe Constitution. The way that poor 
word was tossed about, and flung across the table and 
Wack again, was deplorable. It was settled that the Con- 


stitution wasin danger, and, at all hazards, must be | 


protected. No one could define precisely the nature of 
the danger. Itappeared, as far as could be gathered, to 
resolye itselfinto this—that times were very dull, and 
that, therefore, the Constitution was imperilled. 

“ Haw—haw—I have—haw—observed,” said the Some- 
thing in the Civil Service, “that the—haw—sperwiwit 
—haw—of innovation is—haw—I may say, going it. 
There—haw—haw—is a difficulty—haw—in telling the 


—haw—back of a—haw—gentleman from the—haw— | 


back of a ter-wer-adesman.” 

Although none of the guests replied to this observa- 
tion, all, with the exception of one, appeared to think 
that something was very wrong somewhere, and that 
the country was in a very distressing condition, Mr. 
Zachariah Blemish was the only person at the table who 
ventured to remark that.“ We are young, gentlemen, we 
are young, and have plenty of time before us for improve- 
ment, In all new colonies eyils are sure to creep in’ 
We havea fine estate in our hands, gentlemen; one of 
the'finest estates in the world; and all it wants is pro- 
per management. Certainly the state of commercial 


morality is very bad '’—- 

Ah, here was a theme! Commercial morality! The 
guests grew eloquent upon it. The members of the 
Upper House said it was deplorable; the members of 
the Lower House said it was disgraceful; the leadin 
physician said it was frightful; the leading lawyer aid 
it was unparalleled; Mr, Bibbs. said it was beastly; and 
they raised their hands and their eyes, and shook their 
heads as much ag to say, ‘Is it not dreadful that we, 
who are immaculate, who are undefiled, should live in 
the midst of such a state of things, without being able 
to remedy the evil?’ But the most impressive of all 
was Mr. Zachariah Blemish; and, as a merchant of the 
highest standing, his words were listened to with deep 
attention. : 

Commercial morality (he said) was at its lowest ebb. 
The spirit of over-speculation among traders was some- 
thing frightful to contemplate, and disastrous results 
were sure to follow. Indeed, indications of the approach- 
ing crisis were already observable in the records of the 
Tuselvency Court. It was all occasioned by the easi- 
ness with which men got credit—men who commenced 
with nothing, who had nothing, with the exception of 
self-assurance, and who speculated recklessly, with the 
knowledge that when the crash came—and come .it 
must, sooner or later, with such-like speculators—their 
creditors wouid only be too glad to take five shillings 
in the pound; would feel dolenied at seven shillings 
anil sixpence; would congratulate themselves at ten 
shillings; and then, after giying a full release, would 
actually do business again, upon terms, with the very 
man who had robbed them. Where was honesty? 
Where was morality? What would become of vested 
interests if that sort of thing were to continue? Steps 
must be taken—it behoved all of them to take steps, A 
check must be put to the spirit of reckless speculation, 
and he himself had some idea of initiating a movement 
in furtherance of the desired result. l that was re- 
quired was that merchants should be true to themselves 
and to their own interests, and the country would soon 
recover from. its present condition. _ 

And after the utterance of these platitudes, Mr. Zagh- 
a@viah Blemish stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat pock- 
ets, and lookéd round upon his guests, who, one and 
all, bowed. down to the spirit. of, honor and integrity 
shining in the face of their merchant host! 


; 


CHAPTER VI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


, ertadire of Mr. Zac th Blemish looked out upon 
ese, It was magnificent mansion, worthy of the 
of its inmate, and was the resort of the most 
pane, aa well ag the most influential residents 
urns and its charming suburbs. It had 

my of sides—a broad 


balcony on which the guests could prom: 


ot 
2 


into lines of snow-fringed light 
of the waves. 


ntful one; 
honey droppe 


lai F 
lp, ad aot 


benigo ‘and ‘affable, and moved 
4 } 


uests like Jove 
hers Nuttall had met in the’ om. 
hey ex ‘were “ Matthew 1!” “ Nicho- 


t 4 long presstre‘of the hand, they 

b carly, where their conversation 

y felt Somewhat Myraee ie ney they had 
together might hsve belonged to another life, 80 


} e by did that time seem. The bridge between 
th eh 


and their old age had crumbled down, 
and the fragments had been almost quite washed away 


| gone !”’ he said. 


| should wish you to see my Marian soon. I am very 
| proud of her, and I hope you will like her.” 


in the scene. 


the presiding genius ot the: 


by the stream of Time. 
affection was stirred into life by the meeting, and they 
beth felt softened and saddened as their hands lay in 
each other's clasp. 

They paced the balcony in silence at first. Then the 
elder, Matthew, asked some stray questions as to the 
old places he used to frequent, and smiled and pondered 
won denne, as he heard of the changes that had taken 
place. 

“And the yew, where the parrot used to swing, 
“And the wood where we went nut- 
ting ?” 

“Almost a city, Mat. A tree here and there, that’s 
all. I was thinking only to-night of that wood, and 
of one happy day we spent there—you know with 
whom ?”’ 

“Tknow—I know. Good God! I have not thought 
of it or them for twenty years. And now they come to 
me again. Do they live?” 

“ Drowned !”” 

* Poor girls! 
else. It is no wonder things have changed. 
changed more than they.” 

“ Yes, we are old men now,” responded his brother. 
“ This is. a strange meeting, Mat, andin a new world, 
too,” 

“ What did you come out to the colonies for !’’ asked 
the elder brother. 

“For the same reason, I suppose, that thousands of) 
other people come out—to better myself. I don’t know 
thatI had any other particular reason, and I don’t 
know that I exactly knew how I was going to better | 
myself. But I thought it would come right some- | 
how.” 

“Then there were the gold-fields, eh, Nicholas ?” 

‘* Yes, then there were the gold-fields. They did ex- 
cite me certainly. I heard of people picking up nug- 
gets—of course you laugh—and 1 thought it possible 
that such a thing might happen. I know now how) 
foolish the stray thought of such a thing was for me, 
an old man. But still the gold seemed to say to me, | 
Come, and I came.” 

“ You are not rich 2?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ Any fixed plans of what you are going to do ?”* 

“No—a dozen things have occurred to me, but, to 
tell you the truth, Iam puzzled. Everything here ap- 
pears to be so—so, go-ahead,” he said, after hesitating 
tor aterm, ‘‘that I am bewildered somewhat. Then, 
there is Mrs, Nuttall !” 

“ Mrs. Nuttall !’’ 

“ Yes,’ replied Nicholas, smiling, ““my wife, I will! | 
introduce you presently. She will be agreeably sur- 
prised at your appearance,” and he chuckled to him- 
self.as he thought. of his wife’s notions of squatting. 
“Then there is the girl’—— 

“ What girl?” : 

“ My daughter.” 

“ Daughter !’’ cried Matthew, almost convulsively. 
But he controlled himself the moment after, and said, 
“A spasm, Nicholas, nothing more. What is her age ?’” 

“ Sixteen,” said, Nicholas. ‘‘Sheis here to-night. I 


There, Nick, let us talk of something 
We have 


“ Marian! That was our mother’s name.” 

Then there was @ silence, and, as they stood on the 
baleony aching) demi upon the ocean, the reg ae 
waves, might have been bringing back to them the 
time that seemed to belong to’ another life. 

“Stay here a moment, Mat,” said Nicholas; “I will 


Marian to-you.” 
he returned with a beauti- 


And going into the, house, 

ful ait, en face was. rosy with youth and health, 
and whose eyes beamed with pleasure. Her graceful 
person and her soft white dress made her a pretty figure 


“Marian, my dear, your uncle.” 

He turned and took her hand, and made a moyement 
as if about to kiss her. But he restrained himself with 
a sudden impulse. 

L te is oes first ball, Mat,” said Nicholas, with an 
affectionate look at his daughter. ‘‘Are you enjoying 
= Ww i ‘i 

* Oh, so muc ape 

As she spoke = uncle dropped her hand, and faced 
the sea. She was mo away towards pe ah or 
who was waiting for her, when her uncle whe round, 
and said, as i Ge words were forced out of him : 

‘* Kiss me, a . 

She cased her face to his,and he bent down and 
kissed her, then pushed her lightly towards her part- 


ner. 

“She is a dear, good girl, Mat,” said Nicholas; ‘and 
the greatest ee I have; that is,” he added, not at 
all enthusiastically, ‘next to Mrs, Nuttall, of course. 
By-the-bye, Mat—how careless of mé, to be sure, per. 
haps you have a family of your own. Are you mar- 

” 

et wicholss,” said his brother, not answering the ques- 


tion, “do you remember my character as a boy ?” 


“Quite well Mat. Eager, pushing, brave, and deter- 
mined,” 
“ Very determined, Nicholas.” 


Very dete: . I often wish I had your déter- 
minstion of character. Os Gray, os pe ae 
a member ‘ os say your de- 
tovatambian was so determined, that it was nothing 
less than obstinacy. I heard him say of you one 
day, ‘When Mat Nuttall makes up. his mind to do a 
thing, he'll do it, whetherit be $708 or bad, and what- 
evermay be the result.’ He said it was not a good trait 
—but he was mistaken, Mat. There is nothing 80 man- 
ly as determination of character. I wish I possessed it. 
“Don’t wish it, Nicholas. It often proves s curse. 
“Tt hes not proved so to you, Mat,” said Nicholas; 
“for it has brought you riches and pi y- : 
“Tam rich and us, 33. the world goes; but 
let that pass. Whether it be good or bad, I am not s 


Still, some memory of the old ; 


whit less determined now than when Iwasa boy. I 
cannot help it: It is my nature. Old Mr, Gray waa 
right. Lam not to be turned from a determined pur- 
pose, whether I think I am right or wrong. Now, I 
have made up my mind to do what isin my power, so 
far as. prudence goes, to advance your fortunes, But 
when I say to you, you must not do such and such a 
— LT expect you not todo it. You are attending to 
me ?’’ 


“Yes.” 

“Tam glad to have seen you—I am glad to have seen 
your—your Marian. But there is one subject which 
must never be mentioned between us, and that is the 
question. of my tamily. Say that I haye none. Tell 
Mrs. Nutall this, and spare me any questions from her. 
Tell her and your’’—(and here the same indecision ex- 
pressed itself when he spoke of his brother's daughter) 
— your Marian, that I am wifeless and childless. I 
must not be questioned upon the point. I have made 
up my mind not te be. I will mot allow it to be. re- 
ferred to, or hinted at.’’ 

He spoke with distinctness, and yet with a strange 
hurriedness, as if he wished to be done quickly with 
the subject. 

“You see those two figures yonder,’*he said, pointing 
to where the shadows of two persons could be seen 
upon the sea shore. 

“Yes, Mat, I can see them. although my eyes are not 
80. good as they were,” 

“Suppose those two should walk out upon the sea, 
and sink, and sink, and be lost to the world; you can 
suppose it ?”” < 
: “TI can suppose it, Mat,” said his brother wonder- 

ngly. ; 

“Suppose they are walking out upon the sea, and 
that they are taking this subject with them, and that it 
sinks with them, and is heard no more. See” (and he 
waved his hand as the two figures diesppenre), “they 
are gone, and the subject is gone, and they are lost to 
us forever. And there is an end to them and to it. 
You understand me, Nicholas ?” 

“T understand you, Mat.”’ x 

“Very well. We will goin now, and you shall intro- 
duce me to your wife.” 


Meanwhile, the two persons, whose shadows the 
brothers had noticed, were:pacing the shore. The tide 
was running ont, and each receding wave seemed to 
ripple in sympathy with the soft touches of melody 
which floated from the brilliantly-lighted mansion. 
The music brought no pleasure to the couple walking 
slowly upon thesands; they were too much engrossed 
in their melancholy condition. The boy had been cry- 
ing at gome tale he had told, and the girl’s voice ox- 
pressed much sympathy as she said: 

“ And so poor Rough is dead |” 

“ Yes, he’s dead,’’ replied the boy; “I shall never see 
him agin. L[ hate the sight of dawgs now. I was very 
fond of ‘em before. But, didn’t you ssy you wanted 
me to do somethin’, Ally?’’ 

“ Wait a minute, Grif; I will tell you presently.” 
Alice appeared to be struggling with some powerful 
agitation which threatened to master her, for she 
stopped, and placed her hand to her heart, as if to check 
its beatin “ You see that house,” she then said. 

“Yes,” Grif said, ‘I peeped in there alittle while 
ago. They're very jolly, all of'’em, Ally. There's lo} 
of swells with their white chokers, and lots of g 
lookin’ very sweet and nice.” : 


“They are happier than we are, Grif,” said the girl. 
IT should think they was—they'd be precious fools if 
they wasn’t. I got a squint at the kitchen—there’s 


ducks, and geese-and turkeys, and jellies painted all 
sorts of colors, and sugar eaxkes—such a spread! I wish 
we had some of it here, They ought to be happy with 
such lots toeat. I tell:you what, Ally ; ifI thought I 
was agoin’ to be hung, I wouldn't mind it a bit if 
they'd put me down in that there kitchen jist ait is 
now, for about three hours, I’d like to have Little 
Peter with me, though—wonldn’t we go it!’ Grif’s 
eyes glistened at the bare , 

“T want you to takes letter forme to that houne,” 
said Alice. “You don’t mind?" 
dou ot abit of it. I’ jiatdoanythin’ as you tells me, 
“You can't read.” A 

“TJ can @pell large letters on the walls. 
bothered about nothin’ elge.”’ 

“ Pay attention to what I say, and do 
you,” said Alice, placing herdand-on the boy’s should- 
er. Grif’s face ‘assumed an expression of close atten- 

Alice took « letter from her pocke' 


I never 
ag I tell 


my life. 
mise to déliver it without delay.” 

Shé spoke in short broken gasps, and stayed her 
speech to recover her bresth. 

“Don’t ery, Ally,” said Grif; “am I toarsk to see the 
gentleman ?” 

“No. You can give the letter to any of the servants; 
then go away and keep out of sight... If you see a gen- 
tleman # g with me, donot disturb us, but when 
= is gone, and Iam alone, come to me, and we will go 

ome,” 

Her voice was ¥ desolate as she spoke the last 
word. Grif gave'a nodof comprehension, and walked 
to the hous6, while the girl strained her eyes thither- 
ward in eager watchfulness. The ht was changing 
now; 8 low wail of wind came across ses, striking « 
colder chill of desolation to herbeart. She shivered, 
and wr her shawl more closely about her, But 
for this movement she t have been an of 
Sadness; so drear and lonely did she appear av sho stood 
upon the glistening sands. 


oN 
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Grif mused as he walked along; Alice’s words had 
deeply impressed him. He weighed the letter in his 
hand, and thought, “It contains her happiness, per- 
haps her life; then the cove who gets it has got some- 
thin’ to do with Ally. I wonder who heis! I'll have 
a good look at him; I'll know him agin, J bet, after I've 
seen him once.” Thus soliloquising, he reached the 
house, and, standing in the shade, watched the people 
flitting about. They were all so nicely dressed that he 
felt ashamed of his rags; it was clearly, to his mind, an 
act of presumption to speak to such well-dressed peo- 
ple. With an instinctive exercise of good judgment, he 
resolved to ask one of the maids to deliver the letter. 
A man servant might hustle him away; a girl would be 
more susceptible to pity. So, plucking up courage, he 
walked boldly to the back door, and, seeing a girl with 
a pretty face, with a tray of custards in her hand, he 
approached her. 

“Oh! dear!” exclaimed the girl, almost dropping 
the tray, as vagged Grif emerged from the shade into 
the light. “ What do you want? Go away; I mustn’t 
give youany.” © 

Grif eyed the custards veh and longingly. Then 
he wrenched hig attention from the tempting glasses, 
and said falsely, ‘‘I don’t want nothin’, miss; only if 
you'll please to tell me if the gentleman's name writ on 
this letter is in the house.” 

The girl looked at it, and said he was, she thought. 

“Will you please give him the letter? It’s very 
partic’ler, it is.” 

The girl took the letter, and said she would deliver 
it, Grif ducked his head, and turned slowly away. 
But he cast a wistful glance over his shoulder at the 
food for which he was longing. The kind-hearted maid 
saw hunger in his face, and, catching up a half-devoured 
fowl, ran. after him. She looked round inpictia, to 
see that she was not observed, and saying, ‘‘ Here, dirty 
boy!” thrust the food into his eager hands,and ran 
back to the house as fast as her logs wotld carry her. 
Grif walking carefully in the shade, commenced at a 
wing; he was dreadfully hungry, but im the midst of 
his enjoyment he stopped, and thought of Rough, and 
wished the dog was there to eat the bones. The tears 
ran down the boy’s face as: he thought, and he strolled 
on, munching and crying. ‘When he got to the front of 
the house, he saw the servant girl delivering the letter. 
The gentleman weht in the light to read it, and Grif 
had an opportunity of —— face. “I shall know 
you agin,” Grif. thought. “You ain't much to look at, 
you ain’t. He’s goin’ to Ally,and I’m not to bother 
‘em. Allright; I'll watch, for all that.” 

During the whole of this time Alice had not stirred, 
She stood where Grif had left her—her eyes turned 
towards the house. So fixed and rapt was her attention 
that her very breathing could scarcely be heard. As 
the form of the man came nearer and nearer to her, she 
shrank, and then'stretched forth her arms, as if in sup- 
plication; but her feet seemed rooted to the spot. He 
came close to her, and said, in a hard, stern voice 

“Ts it you who wish to speak with me ?’’ 

“ Father |’’ she cried. 

« Alice!” . 

The sudden surprise robbed his voice of its sternness. 
He recoiled a step from her as she addressed him, and 
his face grew pale; butif the next moment the moon 
had shone upon it,no trace of emotion would have 
been there observable. 

“Sol” he said, coldly. “A trick! Another. lesson 
you did not learn in my house.” 

She looked down and twisted her fingers nervously, 
but did not reply. i 

“Why did you address a note to me in a strange 
hand?” he asked. 

“I thought you would not have come if you recog- 
nized my writing,” she answered, sadly. 

“What do you out at this time of night, and alone?” 

“1am not alone, father,” she said, glancing to where 
Grif was crouching, 4 , 

“What! Is your husband here?" he exclaimed, with 
suppressed passion, following her look. ‘ 

“No, sir; itis buta poor lad. I was afraid to come 
out by myself.” 

“ And your husband?” 

“an does not know, sir, that I have come. 

“He would have kept you away; it would have been 

in him,” 4 
" : , have you no pity ?” 
“What do you want of me?’ 
"i and forgiveness.” 
bag wil give you both. You can come to my home, 
and I will receive you as my daughter.” 

“ And Richard—my husband’”"—— 

<7 have nought to do with him. I give you 
once again your choice. You-are my daughter or his 
wife. You cannot and shall not be both. As this is 


If he 


the first, so it shall be the last time I will see you npan § 


the subject. You shall juggleme no more with 
writing. The day you ran away from your home, from 
me who was — saving for you, I resolved to 
ahut you from my heart as long as you were tied to 
that scheming scapegrace. You know how constant I 

can be when I resolve.” 
“ Mas! I know.” | ‘: 

“‘So I have resolved on this, and no power on earth 
can change me. Richard Handfield came to my house, 
# guest, and he played the knave. He ato, in my 
house @ servant, and he played the cheat, He took my 
money, he ate my bread, he displayed his fine gentle- 
man’s airs and accomplishments at my expense. And 
all he was stealing you from me, and laugh- 
in his sleeve at the trick he was playing the weal- 
qu . He robbed me of the one object of my 
i it! shall a father toil and scheme for a life- 
e, and set his heart upon a thing, and be foiled ina 
day by asupercilious cheat? What does a child owe a 
father? Obedience. You owed me that—but a smal] 
return for the fortune I was amassing for you. DidI 


ask you for anything elsé? What was this for a father 
to ask.a daughter, that she should play the traitress to | 
him?” 

‘Father, haye pity !’’ 

“You have thwarted the scheme of my life. But what 
was my strongest wish when it clashed with your girl- 
ish.fancy? Listen. Do you know what I have suffered 
in this colony? I have suffered privation, hunger, mis- 
ery, raging thirst, over and over again. I have walked, 
with blistered feet, hundreds and hundreds of miles; I 
have labored with my, axe till I was faint with fatigue; 
I have hidden from Blacks in fear of my life; I have 
been left for dead upon the burning plains; Ihave been 
lost in the bush until my whole being was one great 
despair! Was this a pleasant life to lead, and did I de- 
serve no recompense? Was life so sweet to me, with 
those burdens, that I should enjoy it in the then pres- 
ent? I hadachild—a daughter. But for her I might 
have grown into a wild man of the bush, and growled 
at the world and at humanity. I had provocation 
enough, for Iwas poor. Men who knew me when I 
first came to the colony, and when I had money, knew 
me not when Llostit. I lost my wife, too; and I had 
but my, daughter and my poverty left. Then, when 
men turned their backs to me, and I felt the bitterness 
of it—(I know now that they were right; poverty should 
be shunned)—I bent all my mind and soul to the one 
desire—to make money, Aslice of good fortune fell to 
my share, Iresolved to grow rich, and to make my 
daughter rich. I toiled, I slaved, I schemed for her, I 
had an object, and life was less bitter than before, I 
said, My daughter shall be the envy of those who knew 
me when I was poor; she shall marry riches, and grow 
into fashion and into power from the force of her 
father’s and her husband’s money. She shall be called 
the rich squatter’s daughter, and her children shall be 
educated to rule the State. 
know well now, the power of gold; it could do all this 
for me, and more. There is no aristocracy in this col- 
ony but the aristocracy of wealth: money is the god all 
worship here! It,ennobles the mean, it dignities the 
vulgar. Itis all powerful. See what it does for me. 
What fascinations, w. 
sess, that people should ¢ringe to me and adulate me ? 
And as they idolize me, a man of money, for my wealth, 
so Tidolize my wealth for what it brings me.” 

As he spoke from the vile selfishness of his heart, did 
the wailing wind, sighing mournfully around him, sug- 
gest to his mind no more precious thing in the world 
than gold? Did the pale stars and the restless waves 
teach no lesson that such an egotist might learn, and be 
the better for the learning ? Did they tell no story from 
which he might have learned a noble creed, had he but 
listened to their teaching? No! he felt not their influ- 
ence. . He lived only in himself. What was Nature to 
him ?. She gave him nothing that he should be grateful 
for; what he received, all others received. _ And so he 
beheld the swelling waves, and heard the wailing wind, 
and looked up to the glimmering stars with indifference. 
What was the glory of the heavens to him or to his life? 
A handful of gold and a sightful of stars! Was not the 
gold which bought him human worship, more precious 
to him thanall? 

“Oh, father!’’ murmured Alice: ‘money is not 
everything.” 

«Money iseverything,’’ he replied; eee to me. 
Can you undo with a word the study of my life? It was 
but little lasked in return for the future I was work- 
ing out for you. The man I selected for you had wealth, 

osition. Evenit you had failed (as you have failed, 

ut in a different manner) in the duty you owed to me, 
Leould not have forced the man upon. you; even al- 
though you knew it was the only reward I coveted for 
my life’s labor, and refused at the last moment to give 
it to me; you might still have been the daughter of my 
heart, as you are of my blood, But to fly from me to 
him—a penniless adventurer, a shallow, e888 COX- 
comb!" The thought seemed to cool his passion, and 
exclaiming, “ Why do I waste my time here ?’”’ he made 
a movement towards the house. . : 

“Stop, for pity’s sake,” Alice cried, stretching forth 
her arms; “ stop and hear me.” 

“Speak on,” he said, between his clenched teeth. 
eae was no hope in ‘his voice; it was hard and 

r. , 
“T came to-night, sir,” Alice said, humbly bowing her 


head, and foreing back her tears, ‘to appeal to yow for: 


the first and last time. You may send me away, un- 
happy and broken-hearted—indeed, I am that already— 
but oh, sir! reflect before you do so, and let your better 
feelings guide you. Ah, sir! are all your thoughts 
about yourself and your money, and have you no 
thought of me? Ido not know a parent’s feelings, but 
soon,” and here her voice faltered—“ soon I:may become 


them ’’—— . 

“ Have you come to tutor me, girl?” he asked 
coldly. ; 

“No ‘sir. If my distress and my misery haveno 
weight with the what can my poor words do? My 
ee ive me—I must speak of him.” 

we on.”” 


My husband, towhose fate and lot Iam linked for- 
ever—forever,” she repeated firmly, “is willing to 
work for me, is contented to keep me, poor and friend- 
lessasIam. But he needs help. Give it him; give it 
me, and I will trouble you no more. I willbe content, 
so that you assist us to live.” r 

“Your husband is a man,” he said: “he can work 
like other men. Let him doso. He shall notlive upon 
my bounty. Noman need starve in this land of plenty. 
Let him work, if he be not too proud.” 

‘He is pot too proud, sir, He has tried to get work, 


” 


I_ knew well then, and | 


at graces, what virtues, do I pos- | 


but failed. Help him in his’ endeavor—you can do so’ 
You have power,influence. And think, sir, that even 
if I would, I cannot undo the past.” 

“ Would you if you could?” 

“For pity’s sake, sir, do not ask me.” 

“Would you, if you could?” hé repeated, relent- 
lessly. 

“Then, sir, as you insist,” shé returned, “I reply, as 
| is my duty, No. He is my husband, and my future life 
is linked with his.” 

“Have you done?” 

“I have but little more to saysir. I, feel from 
your voice that there isscant hope forme! But oh, 
sir, before you turn from me, think of what my future 
may be if you remain inexorable. You, who have 
undergone privations in your early life, know what a& 
stern master is necessity. As yet, my husband is sayed 
from crime ”—— 

“Ts this your last argument?” he interrupted. “It 
has no weight with me. You canndt more disgrace me 
than you have already done. Here let thisend. Iam 
| inexorable.” 

Fee vale, stern and unforgiving, carried conviction 
Ww! 4 

“ Heaven help me!” she exclaimed sadly. “Then we 
must trust to chance.’”’ And she turned from him, 
weeping. 

There was a pause, and then he said, “I will not leave 
you entirely unsatisfied. It is money, I suppose, you 
want. Here are fifty pounds. Itia the last you will 
ever receive fromme while he and you are together: 
Good-night.” , 

She raised her arms, imploringly, but he was making 
towards the house. He'saw not the entreating action, 
nor did he*hear the low wailing sobs which broke frem 
her as he walked away. Asad contrast was her droop- 
ing figure upon the lonely sands to the glad life that 
moved in the merchant's house! A sad accompaniment 
were her sobs to the strains of music and the sounds of 
light langiter with which they mingled? The guests 
within were joyous, while she, who should have been 
his one joy, stood desolate on the shore. But despite 
her misery there was hope deep within her heart—hope 
of a happy future yet with the man with’ whose lot 
hers was linked. Her father bad cast her off; but love 
remained—love strong and abiding. How great the 
pe gio ! A good woman's love and a hard man's greed 
of gold! we 


CHAPTER VII. . 
GRIF PROMISES TO BE HONEST. : 
Huncer has many phases; but in every phase ex- 
cept its physical one it is comparative. Thus, a person 
may be eagerly desirous, hungry, for sométhing which 
his neighbor has, but which his ‘neighbor, popecesing, 
does not value and thinks ofno ee What is wanted 
is amoral, equable dispensation ; yet if by any — 
bility such could be Ee false weights would ba 
sure to be introduced, and things would be unequal as 
before. Andso the world goes on hungering, and one 
hun class groans for that with which the belly of 
another hungry class is filled, Every step in the lad- 
der of life is mged with climbers to reach 
the next,and although some be twenty rounds aboye 
others, they are as restlessly unhappy in their hij 
| position, and as restlessly desirous of getting 3 
! higher, as those who are so far beneath them. It is: 
way of the world, The heaven is always above us, and 
bie: climb, and climb, and climb, and never reach our 
copes. . 4 ’ 
And yetsome of our desires are very small. Am- 
bition is various; large-souled aspirations and the 
meanest of cravings come within its scope. Casually, we 
admire the aspirations of a noble mind which looks 
| above and beyendthe groveling bo ap me humanity, 
|and strives to reach a goal where dwell the 
| virtnes, studded with the jewels of their worth 
goodness. Casually we pass by, as scarcely worthy of 
contempt, certainly not worthy of Notice, the 
paltry. desires for common things which fill some 
creatures’ souls. Nevertheless, the aspiration which 
stretches itself towards the nobler virtues may te no 
finer than the paltry desire which pines for common 
things. "Tis ten to one that the latter is more human; 
and what is human must be good. tithe 


| 

| what some preachers say about corruption of 

| and the vanity of desire. ? 
Ask Grif. ow paltry, how mean is his ambition! 


Ask him, in such languags as he can understand, what 
it is he most desires, what it is he most craves for? He 
will answer, in his own way, Sufficient of the conimon- 
est food to eat in the day, and ashelterand blanket to 
cover him in the night. Is it his fault that he strives'no 
higher? His hungry body cries out to him, and he’ re- 
sponds to its prompting. He does not openly rebel 
| against his fate. He knows that i is, and, without any 
cohcerted action of the mind to assist him to that con- 
clusion, he feels that he cannot alter it. He does not 
repine: he only wonders sometimes that things are so. 
Of course, when he po Bae he suffers; that he can- 
not help. But he suffers in silence, and thereby shows 
that he has within him the qualities that would a 
hero. But still the fact remains that he aspires: 
higher; still the fact remains that he is 1 to the 
conscious exercise of the nobler virtues. Spread ther | 


intellectual forces wo he gratified, at 6 Bight of x 
Pier Graf ligthg is ther GUAeY ow paRd ang highty 
man W n the of a : 
oe it poasibl pi ‘vil Hon, whew 
possible ‘same civilization, of which we 
comfortable ones prate and yannt, depraves as well as 
ennobles? The thought is pertinen’ ‘the subject. 
For here is Grif (unquestionably deprayed and debased. 
in the eyes of that civilization which does nothing for 
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GRIF. 


him, which absolutely turns its back upon him), a pieca 
of raw material out of which much _— might be 
waaughts suffering much -unmerited suffering, and sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of _actively-conscious 
vice. The law looks dly .upon him ; 
Policemen push him aside as if he were an 
interloper in the world; and well-dressed 
people gather themselves together to save themselves 
from contact with him as he slouches by. Civilization 
presses upon him unkindly. He does not deserve it. 
There is a better nature within him than he is called 
upon to exercise in his intercourse with his enemy, the 
world. The chord of that better nature has been touch- 
6d by Alice,»so kindly, so commiseratingly, that every 
nerve in his frame quivers with a passionate longing to 
Serve her. Hecan reckon on the fingers of one hand the 
objects for which he has any human affection. Alice he 
loves far beyond the others, for he feels that she is dif- 
ferent to them. He has seen that she is unselfish 
and seli-sacrificing; and he knows (though he could not 
express it in so many words) that she is good from prin- 
ciple, and that she is pure because it is her nature to be 
pure. He has heard her renounce ease and comfort, 
and choose poverty and suffering, so that she might 
play the good angel to the man whom she loves. And 
at the goodness of that renunciation, at the holiness of 
it, Grif fell dawn and worshiped her with all his soul. 
Then there was Milly; his love for her had no adoration 
in it, but was born of pity, tenderness and gratitude. 
He would domuch to serve Milly, for she had been very 
kind to him. Then came Little Peter. Grif loved that 
other little waif because he was so helpless, and because 
it was so sweet to have some one to cherish and take 
care of. His love’ for Little Peter had in it something 
of. the love of a mother. .He,asked for no reward in the 
Shape of gratitude. It was sufficient for him that Peter 
was dependent upon him—was his to protect. Itis truly 
more blessed to give that to receive! 

Counting, then, upon one hand the objects of his love, 
Grif could mention Alice, Milly and Little Peter, and 
still leave a finger unprovided for. A short time since 
—only two days ago—the dog Rough would have closed 
the list; but Rough.was dead, and the finger might be 
regarded as widowed. Yea, Rough was dead. Grif's faith- 

| follower, his dumb companion, his honest servant, 
was gone—poisoned, murdered, meanly killed! Tears, 
born of rage and desolation, came into Grit’s eyes as he 
thought, of the death and the manner of it. But the 
mourderer |. Revengeful justice found strong expression 
when Grif swore and swore again that he would be even 
with the villain who had murdered his dog. 

It was the second night after the burial, and Grif and 
Little Peter were sitting upon the ground near the 

ve. Grif was mourning for his lost friend ; if Rough 
ad been his brother hé could’not have mourned with 


mow and then, and.an involuntary, huddling together of 
their limbs. ug) 


ek, How » and 
peor Little Peter's |. Wit at weariness’ of the trouble of 


-life-blood squeezed clean out of him. q 
, Ga the drooping fi , Grif forgot his own 
Little “Peter!” in a tone of 
mouch pity, drew closer to the lad, and eat motionless 
fer many minutes, Then he rose. 
“ Come along, Peter,”’ he said, “ it’s time we was off.” 
. | But Little Peter did not move. 
« Asleep, Peter?” asked Grit 
A.slight quivering of Little Peter’s body was the only 


. E Wakeup, Peter |” persisted Grif, shaking him gent- 
-ly by the shoulder. 
Still Little Peter made no response, but sat quiet, 


with head drooping to his knees. 
Grif knelt quickly upon the ground, and raised 
Peter's head, The large.eyes opened slowly and gazed 


_yacantly at Grif, and then a strong trembling took pos- 
_ session of Peter... His limbs relaxed, and he would have 
fallen upon his face.to the earth had not Grif caught 
himin hisarms, where he lay, trembling and shiver- 


_“ He’s took illi” cried Grif, with a sudden apprehen- 

sion. “What shall I do? They won’t take him in at 
horspital?”” - : 

Grif, aware of the necessity of immediate action, lift- 


4 


¢ aD, 
string, fell from the little 
ie hand ‘ae held it. Ever since he had 
heart 


in 
Peter this lit 
any value ; but its worthlessness was its security. So 
: with the stone heart in his hand and Peter upon his 
_ shoulder, Grif wal Ww! the city. Now 
and ba a wayfarér stopped and looked after ragged 
his ; y 


on, taking no notice of curiosity mongers. Once’he was 
stopped by a policeman, who questioned him. 

“He's my brother,” said Grif, telling the lie without 
the smallest compunction, “and he’s took ill. I’m car- 
syin'ofhimhome.”” —- m 


Carrying of him home! The words catised Grif to 
reflect and ask himself where he should carry Little 
Peter. The barrel? Clearly, that was not a fit place 
for the sick lad. He knew what hé would do. He 
would take Peter to Milly’s house. Grif's instincts 
were nearly always right. 

Soon he was.in the city, and choosing the quietest 
streets, he made his way to the quarter where Milly 
lived. There was a light in her room. He walked slow- 
ly up the stairs, and knocked at the door. No answer 
came. He knocked again, and listened. A sound of 
soft singing reached his ears, and opening the door, he 
entered the room and stood still. 

Milly was at the further end of the room, kneeling by 
the side of a bed on which lay a baby asleep. Her 
hands were clasped, and she was smiling, and singing 
softly to herself, and looking at the face of her baby, 
the while she gently swayed her body to and fro. He 
stood wondering. “I never knowed she had a baby,” 
he muttered inly, under his breath. 

Love and devotion were expressed in every curve of 
the girl’s body. The outline of her face, her hair hang- 
ing loosely down, the graceful undulations of her figure 
were beautiful to look at. She was singing some simple 
words which might have been sung to her, when shé 
Was a sinless child, and the good influence of sweet re‘ 
membrance was upon her, and robed her with tender- 
ness. 

“Milly!” whispered Grif. 

She turned quickly at the sound, and seeing Grif, 
cautioned bim by signs not to make a noise; and then, 
after placing her cheek caressingly against her baby’s, 
came towards him. 

“What do you waht, Grif?” she asked, ‘ Who have 
you got there ?” 

“It’s Little Peter,” said Grif, placing the boy on the 
ground; “he’s took ill, and I don’t know what to do.” 

Milly raised Peter's head to her lap, and bent over 


him. : 

* Poor’ Little Peter |’’ she said. “How white he is, 
and how thin! Perhaps he’s hungry.” 

“No,” said Grif. “I know what’s the matter with 
him, He caught cold t’other night, when I took him 
with me to bury my dawg. It was rainin’ hard, and we 
both got soppin’ wet. It didn’t matter for me, but he 
ae og a pore little chap. Ionght to"have knowed 

rr” 

“To bury your dog!” repeated Milly. “ Why,/I saw 
him with you the night before last.” : 

“Yes, Milly, that was when you gave me the shillin’. 
Rough was all right then.’ But he was pizened that 
night.” ; 

“Poisoned !" © 

“Yes,” 

“Wao. poisoned him ?” 

“The Tenderhearted Oysterman.” 

“The mean hound!” 

“He heerd me say somethin’ agin him when I was 
speakin’ to you, Milly, so he tookit out of me by pizen- 
in’ the dawg. But I'll be even with him !’ 

By this time Milly had undressed Little Peter, and 
placed him in the bed by the side of her baby. 

“There |’? she said. ‘“ He’ll be all right to-morrow. 
I'll make him some gruel presently: He's got a bad 
cold, and wants keeping warm.” 

*“You’re a good sort, Milly,” said Grif, gratefully. 
“T’d have carried him to the horspital,"but I didn’t think 
they’d take him in.” 

“No; they wouldn’t take him there without. ticket, 
and where could you have got that from?” 

“Blest if I know !” exclaimed Grif, “Nobody would 
give méa ticket, Ishouln’t think!’ This remark was 
m by Grif in a tone sufficiently indicative of his 
abasement. . ' 

“But I say, Milly,” hecontinued, “ I didn’t know you 
had a’baby. May I look at him ?” 

‘* It’s a little girl,” said Millie, smiling, leading Grif 
towards the bed, and turning down the coverlid so that 
he might get a peep of baby’s face. “Isn’t she a 
beauty ?” 

Grif bent over the bed, and timidly put his hand 
upon baby’s. The little creature involuntarily grasped 
mnt Grif’s dirty fingers in her dimpled fist, and held 
at fast. 4 i 

«It’s like a bit of wax,” said Grif, contemplating 
with much admiration the difference between baby’s 
pretty hand and his own coarse fingers. “ Will she al- 
ways be as nice, Milly ?’”’ r 

‘*You were like that once, Grif,” Milly remarked. 

“Was I, though?” he replied, reflectively; “I 
shouldn't have thought it. How did I come like this, 
Iwonder?” . ’ , 

Here the baby opened.het eyes, which had a very 
wide-awake look in them, as if she had been shamming 
sleep, and stared at Grif, seriously, as at some object 
which was really worth studying. To divert her atten- 
tion from a study so unworthy, Grif smiled at the 
baby, who, thus encouraged, reflected back his smile 
with interest, and crowed in the bargain. Whereat 
Milly caught her in herarms, and pressing her to her 
breast, covered her face with kisses. _ 

“How old is she, Milly ?” asked Grif, regarding this 
proceeding with honest pleasure. 

“ Ten weeks the day after to-morrow,” replied Milly, 
who, as is usual with young mothers, reckoned for- 
ward. “And now, , if you will hold her, I will 
make some gruel for Little Peter. Be careful. 
you mustn’t take her like that! Sit down,.and I will 
put her in your lap.” 

So Grif squatted upon the ground, and Milly tt 
the child in his lap. “He experienced a strange feeling 

of pleasure at his novel position. It wasa new revela- 
tion to him, this child of Milly’s. Milly herself was so 
different. He had never seen her in so good a light as 
now. Hitherto he hadin his thoughts drawn a wide 
line between her and Alice; a if that seemed im- 
passable had divided them. Now the gulf was bridged 


with human love and human tenderness. Alice was all 
good ; but was Milly all bad ? 

He looked at her as she was waking the gruel. Tan- 
der thoughts beautify ; a mother’s loye refines. Sho 
was kneeling before the fire, pausing in her eccupation 
now and then to bestow a smile upon herchild. Onca 
she rested her face in baby’s neck, caressingly. He 
hair hung upon Grif’s hand, and he touchedit and 
marvelled atthe contrast between Milly of yesterday 
and Milly of to-day. Then he fell to wondering mora 
about Milly than he had ever wondered before. Had 
she a father, like Alice, who was unkind to her? What 
was it that she saw in Jim Pizey that made her cling to 
him? Why was it that wks, | seemed to be wrong 
with those persons whom he loved? Rough had been 
poisoned, Little Peter was ill, Milly was attached to a 
bad man, and Alice——— well, it was a puzzle, the whole 
of it! While he thus thought, Milly had been giving 
Little Peter the gruel. F 

*‘ Milly,” Grif said,;when she returned from the bed, 
“have you got a mother and father?” 

The girl turned a startled look upon him, and was 
about to make some passionate reply, but suddenly 
checked herself. 

“Don’t ask me, Grif,”’ she said, in a hard voice. 

* How is your lady ?’”” 

Her old spirit was coming upon her. Grif knew that 
she meant Alice by “your lady,” and he was hurt by 
the’ scornful ring of her voice. Seeing that he was 
grieved, Milly said : 

“Don’t mind me, Grif; now I’m soft, and now I'm 
hard. I’ve got the devil in me sometimes, and can’t 
keep him down. But I mustn’t think—I. mustn’t 
think. Of course, I’ve got a mother and father, and my 
mother and father’s got.a daughter they might be 
proud of. Everybody used to tell me so. I had a 
pretty face, pretty hands, pretty feet, pretty hair. I’m 
a pretty daughter altogether! Why wasn’t I ugly? 
Then I might have been good” 

She took the baby from Grif’s arms, and pressed it to 
her bosom. 

“If I knew how to be good,” she said, ina softened 
voice, ‘I think I would be. But I don’t know how? If 
I was to go out of this house to-night, [shouldn’t know 
which way to turn to be good. I’d be sure to turs 
wrong. Idon’t care!" And then she sang, recklessly. 
“I’m happy, I’m careless, I’m good-natured and free ; 
— don’t carea single pin what the world thinks ef 
me!” 

“Don’t, Milly, don’t,” pleaded Grif, placing his hand 
upon hers, and looking earnestly at her. 

She took his hand convulsiyely, and put it to her 
baby’s lips. 

“That won’t do baby any harm,” she said, afters 
pause. ‘ I-wonder if baby will grow up pretty, like me. 
Oh, I hope not, I hope not!’’ : 

“She’s got eyes like your’n,’’ said Grif, wishing to 
change her humor. , 

“Prettier than mine,” Milly replied. ‘But if it 
wasn’t that I should go mad if I was to lose her, I wish 
she would die! It would be better for her, but I think 
it would be worse forme. What's that in your hand?” 

It was Little Peter's stone heart which Grif had held 
all the while. 

“It’s Little Peter’s heart,” he said. 

“Of course itis; Lremember it now. It belonged to 
his mother.” ' ‘ 

“Where is she?” asked Grif, eagerly, for this waa the 
first time he had heard of Little Peter’s mother. 

“She died two years ago in the hospital.” 

** Did-you know her, Milly ?’’ Din 

“T went with a friend to see her when she was dying. 
She was a Welsh girl. She put her heart round Little 
Peter's neck when we took him to wish her good-bye, 
for the doctor said she would die before night.” 

“What did she die of, Milly?” The subject was full 
of interest to Grif. dan 
“Broken heart. Somebody played her false, as usual. 
I shan’t die of a broken heart—not I! Drink will be my 
death—the sooner the better! Hush! There’s Jim. 

Who else? The Tenderhearted Creternet srk 

Grifjumped to his feet, trembling with passion. 

“He mustn’t see you. He’ll do youa mischief. Per- 
haps he won’t stop long. Get under the bedclothes, 
and pretend to be asleep. Quick! for God’s sake |” 

She thrust him huriedly into the bed, and had barely 
time to.conceal him and resume her position before Jim 
and his companion entered. 

Milly smiledat Jim, but neither he nor his com- 
panion took heed of her. They seated themselves near 
the fire, and Milly sat upon the bed, which was.in 
the shadow of the room: ; 

“We must have him,” said the Tenderhearted Oyster- 
man, a ero in continuance of a conversation. 
“The old bloke always keeps a heap of mERes, in his 
safe at Highlay Station; and Dick Handfield knows 
every nook and cranny of the place. I’ve heard him say 
so. He knows all the secret drawers, too, I'll be bound, 
and where the keys are to be found, and where tho 
hiding-places are. We must have him, Jim.” 

At the mention of Highlay Station, Grif peikes. up 
his ears, That was the Station which Alice had spoken 
of in their conyersation a couple of nights ago. But 
when, the next instant, the Tenderhearted Oysterman 
uttered Richard Handfield’s mame, he started, and 
caught Milly’s hand excitedly. Milly pressed him down 
with quiet, warning action, and, recalled.to the neces- 
sity of being cautious, Grif lay still and listened. Milly 
paid but little attention to the conversation. She did 
not know anything of Highlay Station, nor that Alice 
was Richard Handfield’s wife, and it was no novely to 
"4 to hear schemes of robbery discussed by Jim and 


“You talk,” said Jim Pizey, “But I like to do,” — 

“What do you mean by that ?”’ asked the other. 

“Not that you’re not cool enough,” coptinued Jim. 
“You're as good.a pal a3 I ever want to have, if you'd 
only stop that dammed-cant of not hurting people. 
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(The Tenderhearted Oysterman gave a quict chuckle.) 
“I know well enough that you don’t mean it.” 

“Now, dim,” expostulated the Oysterman, and yet 
evidently regarding his comrade’s words as a compli- 
ment. It’s a good job there’s noone by to hear you 
take away my character.” 

“But others don't know you as well asI do, and 
there’s plenty of "em would think you were chicken- 
hearted.” 

“Do I look like it?’ asked the'Tenderhearted Oys- 
terman in a tone of villainous humility. 

“No, you don’t. But you’d make me believe that you 
was. IfI didn’t know you for one who would stick at 
nothing—nothing, not even short of’——> 

“Neyer mind what,” interrupted the Oysterman, 
looking at Milly, who was employed nursing her baby, 
and did not appear to be taking heed to what was said. 

“Tf I didn’t know you for that, then, I’d’have noth- 
ing to do with you, for your infernal cant sickens me. 
But what I said is that you talk too much. I like to do.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. Grif still 
held Milly’s hand hard. He felt there was something 
coming which would affect Alice, and every word that 
was being uttered stamped itself upon his mind. 

“I like to do,” resumed Jim. “Dick Handfield we 
must have, and Dick Handfield we will have. If we 
can’t have him one way, we will another. I’ve gota hook 
in him already, and if he hangs on and off as he’s been 
doing, the ‘white-livered skunk! the last two weeks, 
he'll get a dose that'll pretty well settle him.” 

“What sort of a dose, Jim?” 

“T bought a watch of Kim this morning—here it is. 
I gave him five pounds forit. It’s a pretty little thing. 

Just the thing for-Milly, Milly !’’ 

“Yes, Jim,” answered- Milly, disengaging her hand 
from Grif’s grasp, and walking towa: Jim, for fear 
he should come'‘to the bed and discover Grif. 

“Here's a watch I’ve bought for you, Milly. It be- 
longed toa lady.” 

“Oh, what a beauty !’” cried Milly, her eyes sparkling 
with eager delight as she looked at the pretty bauble. 

“Well, it’s yours now; my girl. I promised you 
should have one when the young ’un came.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” said Milly, returning to the bed 
with the mt in her hand. 

“ He's just like me, Milly,” said the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman; “he's as soft as a piece of putty. ButI 
can’t see how that watch is a dose, Jim.” 

“T gave Dick Handfield five pounds for that watch,” 
said Jim, “and I paid him with a forged note.” , 

At these words, Milly, who had been looking at the 
watch, and examining it with ‘the pleasure’ of a child 
when it receives a*new toy, dropped it upon the bed, 
with a heavy sigh: | : ahi 4 

“Then I took him to Old Flick’s,/and Old Flick gave 
him five sovereigns for thenote, There was a stranger 
in the store when Dick Handfield changed the note, and 
old Flick, who knew all about the lay, asked him) all 
sorts of questions and regularly confused him, That ’s 
a pretty good dose for him, I think. I shall ‘ask him 
to-morrow for thé last time to join us. If he refuses; 
Old Flick sliall give him in charge for passing» w forged 
note, andthe man who was in the store at the time will 
be the witness: Handfield will be gladsenough to join 
us when he finds he’s in the web, He'd —— up 
the country with’ us than go to quod~if it was only:for 
the sake of that woman of his, that white-faced piece 
of virtue he calls his wife.” { foot 


“ Alice her namo is,” said the Tenderhearted Oyster: |_ 


man sneeringly. ‘She's as much his wife as Iam.” 

“It's a lie, y, a lie!” whispered Grif,in an agony 
of rage and di at what he had heard. ‘She is his 
wile |” Oh, if he could get away from the room to:tell 
Alice of the danger which surrounded her husband! 
He dug his nails in his hand, and his faithful heart 
beat ously. 

\y~ her hand upon his lips. 

“You're@ liar, Oysterman !"’ she said, quietly. 

“The girl és his wife." 

Grif took Milly’s ‘hand, and kissed it again and again 
for the vindication. , 

The Tenderhearted Oysterman turned sharply upon 
fort and was about to answer her when Jim Pizey 
said: 

“Milly’s right. The girl is his wife. You don’t 
know everything, Oysterman. But now I'll tell you 
that that girl is the daughter of Old Nuttall, the rich 
squatter of Highlay Station. Dick Handfield was living 
on the Station for a goodish time—that’s how he came 
‘> knowall about it. The girl fell in love with him, 
and they ran away and got married.” 

“ And a pretty nice thing she made ofit !’’ sneered the 

terman. ‘I hate these milk-sop women |’’ 

“I wonder what sort of a woman you'd ever be fond 
of, Oysterman !’” seid Milly, with a dash of bitter sar- 
easm imher voice. “I wonder ifyou’dever get a wo- 
man to love you, and think you a mode! of anything 
‘but what’s mean {” : 

“ Serve you right, Oysterman,” said Jim, laughing. 
ey seg you speak against women when ® woman is 


The Tenderhearted Oysterman had turned white in 
the face when Millly spoke. f 

“You're a nice sort of woman you are,”’ he exclaimed, 
with asnarl. “I'd never want you to love me and 
think me a model,” 

“A good job for’ you,” she exclaimed. “I pity. the 


y Woman you'd take a fancy to, or the man either, for that 


matter. If I was Jim, I’d pitch you down stairs.” 
- ay come, Milly,” said Jim, ‘‘we’ve had enough 
ot that.” t 
“No, we. haven’t,” cried Milly, who was thoroughly 
roused. ‘You’rea man, you are. You're bad enough, 
God knows! but there is something of.a man in you. 
But that cur!’ Sheplaced her baby on the bed, and 
advanced a step towards the men, and pointed to the 
“That cur!” she repeated in a tone of 


toi 
euch mpt that the Oyaterman’s blood bo: with 
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| fury. 

| What do you think he did, the night before last, Jim? 
He crawled to where poor :ittle Grit was; sleeping, and 
gave a piece of poisoned meat to Grit’s dog. Hedid, the 
mean hound! That was a nice, manly.thing to do, 
wasn't it!’ 

“Come along, Oysterman,” gaid. Jim, Pizey, half 
angry and half amused, taking his comrade by the arm. 
“It's no use answering her: She talks tomesometimes 
like that. Comealong, and haye a drink.” 

And by sheer strength he forced the Oysterman out 
of the room. i 

*That’s done the good,” said Milly, when the men 
were gone, taking her baby to the fire. 

Grif started to his feet. 

“Tl tell Ally how 


“Thank you, Milly,” he said, 
you stood up for her.”’ 

“Don’t you do anything of the sort,”’ said Milly, who, 
now her passion was over, was crying.. ‘‘It isn’t fit that 
myname should be mentioned to her.. She's a good 
woman.” 

“And so are you, Milly,” said Grif, inwardly strug- 
gling with his doubts. 

‘I’m not, nor ever shall be. That watch,” (pointing 
to it) “was hers; I suppose.” 

“I s’pose so. I neversor it.” F 

Milly took itin her hand and opened the case. 

**Here’s her name,’’ she said. Alice Handfield. And 
here’s a motto; Hope, Faith, and Love. And she gaye 
it back to her husband, because they were hard up, 
perhaps, and Jim bought it of him.with a forged note. 
Oh, my God! What a web of wickedness and good- 
ness |” 

“I must go,” cried Grif, ‘I must go and tell them—I 
must go and put Ally up to it.” 

“Up to what !” exclaimed Milly, a light breaking up- 
on her. “Up to the forged note! You'll go and tell 
her that you heard Jim say he paid for the watch with 
a forged note? And herhusband ’ll have Jim took up, 
and. you'll be witness peainas him !”’ 

. She glided swiftly to the door, and turning the key, 
put it in her pocket, 

“What do you do that for?” asked Grif, “‘ Imust go, 
Milly... I'll break open the door.” 

“ No, you won't,” said Milly, taking fast hold of him. 
“You shan’t get Jim into trouble. He’s been kind to 
meee though he is a bad man, and youshan't peach upon 


“Let me go, Milly,” cried Grif, gently stru ling. 
“You don’t go till Jim comes in,” she said, still re- 
taining her hold of him, “ and then—— Good God |*she 
cried, =P voice of despair and horror. “Then, he'll 
OMY tt cacrt 
The conflict of thought was too much for her, She 
relaxed her hold, and Grif flew to the door, and broke 
the frail lock, ; Then he looked back, Milly had fallen 
to the floor, and was sobbing convulsively, Her baby 
was lying by her side... 
Grif went to her and raised her. ‘ 
“Milly,” said he, “don’t take on so. I won’t hurt 
ouorJim; But I must be true to Ally. If Icouldn’t 
e, I'd go and drown myself. I couldn’t liye and not 
be true to her. She said I was her say friend, and I 
swore that.I’d be so tillI die! And I be, till I die 
—and I'd like to die for her, for she’s’a good woman, 


bee A ’ 

She is—she is,”’ groaned Milly; ‘and I’m a bad and 
wicked one.” : 

“You're not, Milly, yon’re not,” said Grif, emphati- 
cally... “‘You’re good, but another sort of good! See 
what you've done for Little Peter to-night,’ and he 
kissed her hand; “see what you've done for me many 
and many atime; and see how you stood up for Ally 


“That kicker of women and-poisoner of dogs-! | 


jist now, although every word you said was agin | 


yourself!” he kissed her hand again. “You can’t be 
bad and wicked! AndI won't hurt you, and I won’t 
hurt Jim, because of you. I won’t, you may believe 
me!. I'll tell Ally that her husband must go away to- 
night. He was agoin’ away—I heerd him ssy so—and 
perhaps he’s gone already. I won’t tell her about the 
forged note. I'll say that I heerd a plot, but I won't 
tell her what itis. She'll believe me, I know she will. 
And soIshall do her good, and I shan’t do you any 
harm |” . 

Grif spoke earnestly, for as his words brought to his 
mind the remembrance of Milly’s unselfish kindness, 
the conviction that it would be wicked to harm her or 
wound her feelings, grew stronger and stronger. 

“ God bless you !” said Milly. 

Truly, Grif was not entirely unhappy or forsaken. 
The blessing, even from Milly, fell upon his heart like 
dew upon a parched field. ’ 

“Ah, if you sor Ally!” Grif continued “If you knew 
her! You wouldn't wonder at me then for saying I'd 
like to die for her! Why, do you know what I’ve 
heerd her do? “I’ve heerd her refuse to go where 
she’d have everything she could set her heart upon. 
I’ve heerd her refuse it because it wouldn’t be right, 
although lots of women would think it was, and be- 
cause she means to keep good if she dies forit! She’d 
make you Root, Milly !” 

Milly looked at him and laughed hysterically. 

“Make me good!” she exclaimed, half defiantly. 
“She couldn’t, she couldn’t! It’s too late for that.” 
Then, as Grif rose to go, she said, “‘You won't say any- 
bar) about that forged note ?” 

“No, Milly. Take care of poor Little Peter. If ever 
Ican do youa good turn, I'll do it—you mind if I 
don’t!” 


He went to the bed where Little Peter was sleeping. 


The lad was lying on his side, hot and flushed, with his 
lips partly open, as if thought were struggling to find 
expression there. Grif placed his hand tenderly upon 
Peter's cheek, and then went out of the house. 

When he arrived at Alice’s lodging he crept up the 
stairs, and with 4 settled purpose, which gave intensity 
to his face, opened the door. Husband and wife were 
standing, loo into each other’s eyes. Tender worda 


had evidently been exchanged, for they stood hand in 
hand, he with the dawn of a good and strong purpose 
upon his face, she encouraging him with hopeful, loy- 
ing speech. A blanket, rolled up, gold-digger fashion, 
was upon the ground. Grif walked swittly towards 
them and asked abruptly : " 

“Are you goin’ away to-night ?”” 

There was.s0 much earnestness in his manmer that 
with startled looks they asked for his meaning. 

“ZEcan’t tell you,’ he said, in a rapid, sharp tone; 
“T’'m under a promise not to tell. But you must go 
away, to-night.” 

“We were thinking just now, Grif,” said Alice, 
“whether if would not be. better for him to go in the 
morning.” 

‘“‘Make up. your mind at once,’”’’said Grif, looking 
round as if he were fearful of being overheard, “ that it 
won't,.do to, wait here any longer.. I've,.overheered 
somethin’ Ally, and I’m bound down not to tell. If 
you..stop till to-morrow, somethin’ dreadful ‘ll hap- 

en.” ‘ 

“ Richard, you must go,” said Alice, with gathering 
alarm, for Grif’s impressiveness. was filling her with 
fearful forebodings. ‘You must go, andat once.” 

“But why ?” asked Richard, fretfully, and regarding 
Grif as if he were anything but a friend. “Why must 
Igo? Why can’t he tell what\he knows? What dif 
ferance will a few hours make 2?” . 

“ All the difference,” said Grif; “in a few hours per- 
haps you won't be able to go at all, unless *—— 

“ Unless '’——repeated Alice, eagerly. 

“Unless it’s in company with Jim Pizey and the Ten- 
hearted Oysterman. They’ve seta trap for you that 
you won't be able to get out of, if you refuse to join 
‘em. Don’t ask me again to tell you what I’ve over- 
heard, for I can’t—I mustn’t—I daren’t! I’ve run all 
the way here to tell you that there’s moré and more 
danger every minute you stop. It'll be all the better 
for you to go away in the dark,” 

eak. natures like Richard Handfield’s are easily 
impressed, and more eg! impressed with fear, which 
springs from selfishness, than with any’ other feeling. 
Sisaee without knowing what he was doing, Richard 
broceeded to sling the blanket round his shoulders. 
Alice’s eager fingers assisted him. 

‘Grif.is right, dearest,"’ she said, “I’m suré he is. 
His looks are against him, but he is a faithful friend,” 
Gif nodded his head, and his eyes brightened. “After 
all, itis but a few hours more. They would soon be 
past, Bless, you, ! bless you, Richard!” She 
Kissed him again and again, and clung to him, and 
broke away from him, choosing rather to endure the 
Le ig rmth ina do 


“If the thought that I am true to you, darling—that 
Iam yours in life, and afterwards—that I would share 
acrust with you and be, happy if yeu weré happy—if 
that thought will strengthen and comfort you, Richard, 
take it with you, keep it in your mind, for,,oh! it is 
true; my darling, it ia true!’ : 

“Tknow it, Alice, I know it!” oben 

“T shall bless, you and pray for you every day. Until 
we are together again, my eyes can néver close without 
thinking of you. Richard, I am noticrying.” e 
put his hand to her eyes, which were hot but tearless. 
“T can send you away with gladness, for it is the - 
ning ofa better time. Though I feel that it is hard to 
part with you, I can say cheerfully, Go, my dear, for I 
know that your going is for the good of both of us. 
Write to me often, and tell me how and where to write 
to you. Good-bye, good-bye—Heaven bless and pre- 
serve you!” . 

And she broke from him, and then, meeting his eyes, 
a look of electric love brought them together again, and 
once more their arms were twined about each other's 
neck. Then she glided from his embrace, and sank 
upon the stool. Richard walked slowly out of the 
room, his heart filled with love and tendernes, his eyes 
seeking the ground. It was bitter to part. Evenin the 
agony of separation he found time to murmur at the 

ess. of his lot which tore him from the woman 
who was to him as a saint. As he walked down the 
stairs, his foot kicked against something. He stooped 
and picked it up. A stone heart! Indeed, Little Peter's 
stone heart, which Grif had dropped without knowing 
it. Richard’s nature was superstitious. The shape of 
the stone was comforting tohim. A heart! It was a 
good omen. He put it carefully in his pocket, and was 
about to close the street door when an uncontrollable 
impulse urged him to look again upon Alice's face. He 
ran up the stairs into the room. ce was still sitting 
upon the stool, her head and arms were resting upon 
the table; and she was conyulsed with outward. eyi- 
dences of a grief she had no longer any motive to 
conceal. 

He spake no word, but kneeling before her, bowed his 
head in her lap, as a child might have done. She looked 
at him through her tears, and placed her hands upon 
his head: in that action were blended the tenderness of 
a mother to her child and a wife to her husband He 
raised his lips to hers; they kissed once more, aol- 
emnly, and he went out of the house with her tears 
upon his face. As he walked along the streets towards 
the country where was hidden the gold which had 
tempted thousands to break up happy homes and sever 
fond ties of affection, the picture of Alice mourning for 
him, and Grif quiet and sad in the background, was 
very vivid to his mind. No forewarning of the manner 
of their next meeting was upon him; if it had been 
he would have taken Grit’s hand, and kissed it humbly 
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penitently, instead of parting from him without a fare- 
well nod, ' 


Left alone with Alice, Grif,,with a delicacy of feeling 
which was in keeping with his general character, was 
about to retire, when Alice, in a voice broken by emo- 
tion, said: 

“Do not go for a minute or two, Grif. I want to 
speak to you.” 

Grif gave a nod of acquiescence, and sat upon the 
for, patiently. 

Presently Alice dried her eyes and beckoned him to 
come closer to her, . 

“Grif,” she said ina sweet voice. “ Why are you not 
honest ?” 

Now, Grif knew perfectly well the meaning of 
honesty—that is tosay, he knew the meaning of the 
word literally. To be honest, one must not take what 
belongs to other people. Well, he was not honest; he 
had often taken what did not belong him. Buthe was 
not a systematic thief; what he had stolen he had 
stolen from necessity. And he had never stolen any- 
thing but food, and then only when hunger sharply 
pressed him. The thought flew swiftly to his mind 
that if he had not taken food when he wanted it, he 
must have starved. Was that right? No, he was sure 
it was not, Little as he knew about it, he was sure he 
was not sent into the world to starve. But he must 
have starved if he had not taken what belonged to 
other people! Clearly, then, it was not wrong to steal. 
Grif’s mind was essentially logical, as may be seen 
from the process of thought which occupied it directly 
after- Alice dsked him the question. And yetif he 
were right, Alice was wrong. Could she be wrong? 
Could the woman who was to him the perfection of 
women, the embodiment of all that was puré and noble 
—could she be wrong? Here came the doubt whether 
it would not have been the proper thing to have starved, 
and not stolen. ‘“‘There’d have been an end of it, at 
all events,” he muttered to himself, when his musings 
reached this point. After which he grew perplexed, 
and the Jogi Sequence of his thoughts became en- 
tangled. He did not blame Alicé for asking the ques- 
tion ; but, forall that, he bit his lip and looked im- 
ploringly at her. 

“You have been so good a friend to me and Richard,” 
she said, “that it pains me to see you as you are. I 
would like to see you better, for your sake and for 
mine, Grif.” . 

“TIneyer know’d how to be honest, Ally,” he said. 
Then he thought of Milly’s words to him that night. 
“If I knéw how to be good,” she had said, “I think I 
would be. ButI don’t know how.” That was just the 
case with him. He did not know how to be honest. 
And yet he had told’Milly that Alice could make her 
good. Perhaps Alice could make him honest. Not 
that he cared particularly about being honest, but he 
would like to please Alice. “Idon’t want not to be 
honest,” he said; ‘‘All I wants is my grub and a 
blanket.” _ 

“And those, Grif,” she said, gently, yet firmly, “you 
can earn if you like.” , 

“Oan I? I'd like to know how, Ally.” 

“You must work for them.” ‘ 

“Yes, that’s allright. I’m willin’ enough to work. 
Td go out this minute to work, ifI hadit todo. ButI 
couldn’t get no work—a pore beggar likeme! I don’t 
know nothin’, that’s one thing. And then, if I get a 
’orse to mind, the peelers take it from me, and tell me 
‘to cut off. I tried to git ‘papers to sell, and I did one 
day; but some of the other boys told the paper man I 
was pees and when I went for more papers the next 
-mo “he wouldn’t give ’em to me. I’ve got a pre- 
cions Wad character, Ally, there’s no mistake about 
that; and I’ve been to quod a good many times. I 
et ae @ peeler in ‘the face, upon my soul I 

Grif did not make this last remark in a humoreus 
manner; he made it reflectively. It really was a fact, 
and he stated it seriously. , 

But Alice was not convinced, 

“You’re willing to work,” she said. 

“Yes, I’m willin’ enough.” . , 

te Every one can get work if he likes, and if he 


ies. 

Grif looked dubious, His knowledge of the world 
‘was superior to hers. He had battled with it and 
fought with it since he was a baby. 

a bad lot we are,” he thought, 
cerely desirous to please her. 

“What do you want me to do, Ally?” he asked. 

“Lwant you to give me a promise to be honest, Grif,” 
she said, earnestly. 

“*T'll do it,” he replied, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. And then he added seriously, for he felt he was 
undertaking a great responsibility, “I'll be honest, 
Ally, whatever comes of it.” J 

___ * And if ever you want anything to eat and can’t earn 
it, Grif, 7 will come to me.” 

~ “Yes, I'll come to you, Ally,” he said, almost crying, 
for he knew how poor she was. 

“Suppose now, to-morrow morning you go into all 

the shops and ask ifthey want an errand boy. That 
does not require any learning, Grif.” 

“No, Icould do that all right; Ican run fast, too. 
But you'll see, Ally, it’ll be no go.” 

“You'll try, Grif, will you not?” 


“T')) try, Ally. : 
“This is the Yast night I shall be here. Iam going to 
to-morrow, and shall remain there until 


for me to join him on the diggings; if he does, 
in getting work, you shall come with 


before her, mute and grateful. She wrote 


Beh is) a  sepeel a Grke it tc is. where I am 


“She don’t know 
But he was sin- 


going to live,” to him. He togk it, 
and seeing tha she was weary, bade her good night 
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“Good night, Grif, my good boy. Iam very grateful | 
for the service you have done us this night.” wast 

“You’ve got no call to be grateful to me, Ally,” said 
Grif. ‘Only let me be your friend, as you said I was, 
and I don’t want no more.” 

Outside the door, Grif considered where he should 
sleep. He did not care to go to the barrel, for it | 
would be so lonely there without little Peter. It had 
been Grif’s chronit condition, before he took possession | 
of the barrel, never to know in the morning where he 
was going to sleep at night. It all depended upon 


where he found himself when he made up his mind to | 


retire torest. Knowing there was a cellar to the house, 
he — his way down to it. 2 

“T wish I had a match,” he muttered, when he was at 
the bottom of the stairs. “There was a empty- | 
packin’-case somewhere about; I remember seein’ it. 
Oh, here it is; it’s hardly long enough, but I can 
double myself up;” thus soliloquising, he crept into 
it.’ “Now then,” ha said, as he lifted up the cover 
of the packing-case on the top, popping his head down 
quickly to avoid a bump; “that’s warm and com- 
fortable, that is. It'd be warmer, though, if I had 
Rough here, or little Peter. Wouldn’t it bejolly! I’m 
honest now,” he thought, recurring to his promise, as 
he closed his eyes: ‘I’m honest now that’s what I am, 
Tain’t a-goin’ to crib no more pies or trotters. It’s a 
rum go, and no mistake |” : . 4 

And Grif fell asleep, and dreamt that all the pies and 
trotters he had pilferred were transformed into little 


hobgoblins, and were holding a jubilee because he had 
turned honest! 


CHAPTER VII. 
GRIF Ig SET UP IN LIFE 4S A MORAL SHOEBLACKE. 


‘ 


Grrr, although but a poor and humble member of 
the human family, was as gregariously inclined as the 
rest of his species, and loved when opportunity offered, 
to associate with his fellows. The circumstance of 
birth had placed him upon the lowest rung of the social 
ladder, and being. groveling by nature, he had no 
thought of striving upwards, and was always prowling 
about, like a‘~hungry dog searching for a bone. The ob- 
ject of a gathering of people was not a thing to be con- 
sidered—politics, religion, amusement, were all one to 
him. If hebut chanced to come across a throng, he 
added one more to the number, from sheer force of 
habit. Thus he was a passive auditor of street 
preachers of every denomination, and being in the habit 
of standing quite still, with his mouth open and his 
hands in his pockets or where his pockets ought to be, 
he grew to be looked upon as a godsend by the orators, 
who spoke at him, and scoffed at him, and humbled 
him, and hurled anathemas at his head, as representing 
a class entirely devoid of godliness. They twisted his 
moral nature, and picked at it, and pulled it to pieces, 
and grew eloquent upon it. They said—Look at his 
rags, look at his dirt, look at the ignorance written on 
his countenance. They told him to repent if he wished 
to be saved from damnation : and they prayed for him 
and wept for him so earnestly, that sometimes he ex- 
perienced a dull wonder that the earth did not open 
and swallow him, he felt so utterly and thoroughly 
bad. To the political orators who were in the habit 
of “stumping-it ” in the Market-square he was not of 
80 much importance. “ The People” inthe aggregate 
was what the stump politicians gnashed their teeth at 
and wept over; and it was remarkable ‘to observe with 
what complacency the People listened to these be- 
moanings. At the period during which Grif played his 
insignificant part in the history of the gold-colony, 
working-men-politicians were in great force, and night 
after night the Market-square would be thronged with 
an auditory. not unwilling to be amused by listening to 
the out-pourings of half-crazy or wholly-knavish dem- 
agogues, who had either gone mad oyer “ the people’s 
wrongs,” or were working to getinto the Parliament, 
where they could make “pickings ” for themselves. 
Many a red-hot radical who could not get an audience 
in Great Britain, and who had emigrated to what 
he thought was to be “the people’s paradise ” here 
was listened to, and laughed at, and applauded, and—— 
did no harm afterall. Grifdid not understand what it 
all meant, He heard a great deal about the ground- 
down people, the crushed people, tlie poor starving 
people, upon whose substance the oligarchs were fat- 
tening; but all he could make out was that things were 


_wrong altogether, a conclusion which precisely tallie 


with his own experience. But he, for one, bore his l 
uncomplainingly, and, with an unconscious exercise of¢ 
philosophy, walked in the gutters (not feeling himself 
good enough to inaaiee n the pavement) without a 
murmur. Grif did not object to gutters; he had 
formed their acquaintance in his earliest infancy, and 
time and association had almost endeared them to him. 
Everything in the world is comparative; pleasure, | 
pain, success, disappointment, act in different ways 
upon different people; the effect depends upon consti- 
tution and education. So, dirt and cleanliness are 
differently regarded by different classes of society. To 


‘a well-regulated mind the spectacle of Grif walking in a 


narrow street, and picking his steps carefully along the 
gare, would have caused a sensation of wondering 

gust; anda pair of well-polished wellington boots 
might naturally have objected to come into contact 
with the dirty broken bluchers in which Grit’s feet slip- 
slopped constantly. But, in the eyes of Grif, dirty 
boots were no disgrace; he felt not the shame of them. 
From the moment he came into possession of a second- 
bend pate (he had never known the respectable bliss of 
4 new tight-fitting boot, pressing on corn or bunion), 
they were ed down to his own Jevel, and forfeited 
their position im society. They may have been occa- 
sionally scraped, but they were never polished, and s0 


they lost their respectability, and became depraved and 
degraded, and their seams and soles were eaten into 


with mud and dirt, until they gave up the ghost in the 
boot world, and trod the earth no more. 

It might be gathered from Grif's mutterings, as be 
walked along the streets the day after he had given 
Alice the promise to be honest, that his mind was dis- 
disturbed. ‘‘She’s right, o’ course she is,” he said, “I 
know that well enough; but what wasI todo? Lknow 
it’ll be no go my -tryin’.. He must be a precious 
green cove who’d have anythin’ to do with me!” 
and he looked down upon his boots, Dot with 
disgust, but with distrust, and stepped out of 
the gutter on to the pavement. “I never wanted to 
steal; Ionly wanted my gruband ablanket. If any 
swell’d have given ’m to me, it'd have been all right. 
But they ain't a bit of use to any one, ain’t the swells. 
I've got to try to get a billet as a errand boy. All right. 
It ain’t a bit of good, Lknow. Every one on’em knows 
what sort ofacovelam. ButI’ll try, atallevents. I 
promised her I would, and I ain’t agoin’ to deceive 
her !’” 

And thus it fell out that Grif had issued from his last 
night’s.bed, the packing-case, with the intention, for 
the first time in his life, of endeavoring to obtain an 
honest livelihood. 

But Grif did not seem destined to be successful. He 
walked into scores of shops and places of business with 
the timid yet half defiant inquiry: ‘Do you want a 
errand boy ?” and was sometimes roughly, often igno- 
miniously turned out. Scarcely from one of the store- 
keepers did he obtain a kind word, and it was not in his 
favor that many of thom knew him, and had been in the 
habit of seeing him prow] about the Melbourne streets. 
He was* not asavory-looking boy, and did not bear upon 
his outward appearance any recommendation to the 
situation he was soliciting. His boots were muddy, his 
clothes were ragged, his skin was dirty, his hair was 
matted. He did not add another word to the query,, 
“Do you want a errand boy ?” and he did not at all take 
it in bad part that he was treated with contumely. In- 
deed, if such a state of mind can be conceived, he was 
absolutely exultant at each rebuff. ‘I told her so,” he 
muttered to himself, triumphantly : ‘‘ who’d have any- 
thin’ to do with a beggar like me? But I promised her 
I'a try, and I ain’t agoin’ to deceive her.” Two or three 
times he was surlily spoken to by the policemen, and 
on each occasion he slunk off, without a murmur, not 
without a dim consciousness that he was absolutely 
compromising his character by attempting to obtain an 
honest livelihood. Readers who are not acquainted 
with colonial life, must not suppose that the police, or 
that other “institutions, ’ differ in any essential in the 
colonies from those of the older countries. The colon- 
ies are certainly new, but they do not commence their 
career at the year One, but at the year Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Odd. There isjust about the same comparative 
amount of vice and virtue, goodness and wickedness, ri.- 
fianism and kind-heartedness, as isto be met with inany 
other part of the world. Those who say otherwise, ani. 
cause others to think otherwise, are in the wron,,. 
There are in the colonies, just as much average unkin«- 
ness and uncharitableness, just as much charity and be- 
nevolence, justas much ignorance, just as much nobk - 
mindedness, as can be found amongst masses of human 
creatures anywhere. Itis true that men get into false 
positions ottener than in older countries, but that is 
scarcely to be wondered at in new colonies where er 
ple of all classes are thrown indiscriminately together, 
and have not had time to settle into their proper posi- 
tions. Those readers will therefore please not to won- 
der that Grif should be looked upon in precisely the 
same light as he would be looked upon if he were 
prowling about London streets. To the Melbourne con- 
stable, he wasjust what a ragged pilfering boy would. 
be to a London constable. It did not much affect him. 
He was accustomed to be buffeted, and cuffed, and mal- 
treated. The world had given him nothing but hard 
knocks since his birth, and he took them without mur- 


him. But he had a promise to , perce ; and 
solved to perform it censcientiously. So 
pened that he stood at the door of the 
business of Mr. Zachariah Blemish, wit. 
tion of asking for the situation of an errand boy. 
The n baize folding doors somewhat daunted him;. 
but, hesitating for one moment only, he pushed 
them open and entered. It chanced that, exactly upon 
his entrance, Zachariah Blemish came out of his 
own particular private room for the purpose of putting 
a question to one of his clerks, and that the great Blem- 
ish and the small Grit stood face to face. It was a mar- 
velous contrast! The great Blemish, sleek and shining; 
the small Grif, rough and muddy; the great Blemish 
clean and polished, smooth-shayed and glossy; the 
small Grif dirty and ragged, with the incipient stubble 
of manhood upon his chin and cheeks. For nature ie 
impartial in her supply of beard and whiskers. Mo- 
ney will not buy them, nor will grease produce them, 
though it be puffed and perfumed. 


The rich, great Blemish, then looked down upon the 
poor little Grif. For a moment, the man’s breath. 
was taken away atthe sight. In counting-house, 


sanctified by the visits of Members of Parliament, of 
Ministers, and of merchants of the highest standing—in 
sight of his bdoks, wherein were entered records 
of transactions amounting to thousands of pounds—the. 
appearance of a ragged boy, and such a ragged boy, was, 
to speak of it in the mildest terms, an anomaly. 
“What do you want here? asked Blemish. 
“Do you want a errand boy ?” asked Grif, in return. 
“A what?” inquired Blemish, 8 ly. 
“A errand boy,’’ replied Grif, es a 
At this juncture a policeman, who: watched Grif 
enter the office, and who was sycophanticaly 
to protect the interests of wealth and on, 
his head in at the door, and touching his hat, 
Mr. Blemish’s pardon, but the boy was a thief, he 
thought he was up to no good, 
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“Here’s the young imp,” said Jim Pizey; ‘he’s 
turned respectable.” 8 first impulse was to in- 
dignantly deny the imputation, but no time for utter- 
ance was given him. ‘‘Have you seen Dick Handfield 
to-day ?’” asked Pizey. 

“No,” answered Grif, shortly. 


“Umph !” said Mr. Blemish. “ He looks like it. But | ing Grif, impressively, ‘‘ suppose I were take it into. my 
’ thank you, policeman,” this with a stately affability, “I | head (I haven’t any such idea, mind you) to give you 4 
do not think you will be wanted.” ° situation as errand boy, whatremuneration would you 
Whereupon the policeman touched his hat again, and | require in return?” 
yanished, determining, however, to keep an eye: upon “What what?” 
Grif, and find out what he was up to. | 


“Come this way,” said Mr. Blemish to Grif, who, con- 
siderably astonished that he had not been given into cus-" 


tody, followed the great man into his private room. }|omly wants my grub and a blanket. 


There he found himselfin the presence of two other gen- 
tlemen, Mr, Matthew Nuttall, and Mr. David Dibbs. Mr. 
Nuttall was sitting at a table, writing, and his face was 
hidden from Grif. ‘Now, then,” said Mr. Blemish, whén 
Grif had disposed himself before the great merchant like 
a criminal; “ whatdo you mean by coming into my 
place of business ?” 

“IT wantsa sitiwation as a.errand boy,” immediately 
replied Grif, 

“The policeman says you are a thief?’ interrogated 
Mr. Blemish ; ‘* what do you say to that ?” 

“Nothin’,” replied Grif, shortly. A 

“You area thief, then ?” 

“No, Lain’t,” said Grif: “I’m honest now,” and he 
blushed with shame as he made the confession. 

“Oh, you are honest now,” Mr, Blemish observed, 
with a slight dash of sarcasm. “‘Since when has that 
occurred ?’’ 

“Since this mornin’; this is my first day at it.” 

Grif 's candid statement appeared to perplex the great 
merchant. He paused a little before he said: 

“You weréa thief, then ?”’ 

“When I couldn't get nothin’ to eat for nothin’, I 
took it,” returned Grif, uncompromisingly ; “I wasn’t 
a-goin’ to starve.” 

“Starve!” exclaimed Mr. Blomish, lifting up his 
pers in pious wonderment. *‘Starve! In this land of 
plenty !’" 

“Tt ain’t aland of plenty tome ; I wish it was.’ 

“Really,” observed Mr. Blemish, to surrounding 
space, “the unblushing’manner in which such raga- 
muffins as this give the lie to political economists is | 
positively frightful. Do you believe in statistics, 
doy ?” 


“ Not as I knows on,” said Grif. 

“Did you expect a situation here?” inquired Mr. 
Blemish, looking down upon the lad, as if wondering 
bi J business he had in the world. 

“ 'o.”” 

“Why did you come, then ?”’ 4 

“T promised her to try, though I told her it wasn’t a 
bit 0’ good.” 

“Who is ‘her’?’ inquired Mr. Matthew Nuttall, 
turning suddenly round, and facing Grif. : 

Grif gave a great start, and threw a sudden sharp look 
at the questioner's face. He knew him at once. The 
likeness was unmistakable. Even in his deep voice | 
there was a ring of Alice’s sweeter tones. If anything 
could have shaken Grif, it'was the sight of that stern 
face, and the knowledge that the man before him could 
make Alice happy if he chose. Hager words rushed to 
Grif’s lips, but he dared not give them utterance. What | 

ood could a | like him do? He had best 
fold his tongue, or he would make matters worse. 

me me. is ‘her’ ?” repeated the gentleman. : 

“She's a lady, that's what she is,” replied Grif, recov- 
ering his composure, ; 

“A lady!" and Mr. Nuttall laughed. 


“ What. remuneration—what salary—how much a 
week would you expect ?” : ‘ 
“*I don’t expect nothin’ a week,’ answered Grif; “I 
But if you ain’t 
got 16 such an idea, what's the good of keeping me 
ere?” 

“ Of course you know nothing of religion ?”’. 

“T’ve been preached. to,” responded Grif, “ till I’m 
sick of it." f 

“This boy interests me,” remarked Mr, Blemish, 
speaking to society in general; ‘I should like.to make 
an experiment with him. Who knows but that we 
might saye his soul?” 

“You can't do that,”’ said Grif, moodily. 

“Can't save your soul!”’ 

“‘No; the preacher chap sed it’d go to morchel perdi- 
tion; and I s’pose he knows.” , 

Mr. Blemish raised his eyes to the ceiling, and an ex- 
pression of sublime pity stole over his countenance. 
Grif edged ‘closer to the door, as if anxious to be dis- 
missed. 

Mr. Blemish folded his hands with a sort of pious 
horror, and exclaimed— I am amazed |,”’ 

“What: are you amazed at?’’ inquired Mr, David 
Dibbs.. “I've seen hundreds of boys like this here 
one—he ain’t no different to the rest. They're a bad, 
vicious lot.” 

Grif assented to the last remark by a nod, 

“But our duty is clear,” said Mr. Blemish, as if in 
answer to a voice within him, perhaps the voice of 
morality. ‘Listen to me’’—this to Grif, with a fore- 
finger warningly held up; ‘‘Lam about to give you a 
chance of reforming.”’ 

“All right; I’m agreeable,” said Grif, in a tone that 
betokened utter indifference of the matter. 

“In my capacity as President of. the Moral Boot 
Blacking Boys’ Reformatory, I will.provide you with a 
boot stand, a set of brushes, and a pot of the best 
blacking. You can polish bouts?” 

“Tve only got to rub at ‘em, I s'pose,’’ said Grif, 
wishing his own feet, with their dirty bluchers, would 
fly off his legs. 4 

Mr. Blemish waived the question as one of deétail, 
which it was evidently beneath him to enter upon. 

“You can take up your stand at once. What do you 
say? Are you willing to be honest?” 

‘Didn't I tell you that this is my first day at it,"’ re- 
plied Grif. ‘I’m willin’ enough; I wants my grub and 
a blanket. It don’t matter to me howT gets ‘em, so 
long as Ido get ’em.” : . 

“Very well,” and. Mr. Blemish touched the bell, 
which on the instant brought a clerk, to Whom he gaye 
instructions. “Go with this. young man and he will 
provide you with everything that is necessary, and 
come to-night to the meeting of the Moral Boot Black- 
ing Boys’ Reformatory. Do you know why it is called 
the rom! Boot Blacking Boys’ Reformatory?”’ 

“Now > 

“ Because all the boys are moral. If they are not 
moral when they are admitted, they are made moral. 
So mind that you’re moral. The more moral you are, 
the better you will get on,” 


_“ Ah, if you knew !" thought Grif, but he contented 
himself with saying, “Yes, sheis, and soyou’d say if 
you sor her.” 

“ Ad my word,” remarked Mr. Blemish, blandly, 
a ‘not know that vagabonds like you associated 
with ladies. This boy is evidently an original.’’ 

“Don't you call Ho names,” said Grif. “If you don’t 


bn before to-day. Why did youstart when this 
gentleman spoke to you ?”’ ‘ 

“TI thort I knew his voice,’ returned Grif. 

« Anddo you know it? Haye you had the pleasure 
of this gentleman's acquaintance ?’’ this said so pleas- 
= that both the gentlemen smiled. _- 

“Never seed the gentlemen afore, a3 I knows on,” 
said Grif, to whom a lie was of the very smallest conse- 

uence, ‘ 
= “ What do you do fora living?” asked Mr. Blemish. 

-“ Nothin’ ler.” 

“And you find it very hard work, I have no doubt,’” 
observed Mr. Blemish. 7 

“Yes, Ido; very hard,” replied Grif, literally, and 


‘then, with sudden exasperation, he exclaimed, “ What's 
the use of badgerin’me? Youain’t agoin’ to do nothin’ 
for me. y don’t you let me go? 

“Come,” said Mr. 


bald pabbe, who 2 to this time 
had taken no part in the dialogue, “I tell you what it 
pra feller! -You x @ civil tongue in your 
head, or fn commit youon the spot. I’m amagistrate, 
that’s what I am, I'll give you a month as sure as 


g8 is eggs, if you don’t mind what you're up to!” 
en dom care,” responded. Grif. “I ain’t a-goin’ to 


gered. 

“You don’t care !’’ exclaimed Mr. David Dibbs, turn 
ing as red a8 a turkey-cock. ‘‘Send for the policeman. 
Blemish. I'll have him putin jail, and flogged. Is a 
magistrate to-be sauced at in this here ig . 

e small puffed-up soul of Mr. David Dibbs swelled 
with tion. They were come to a pretty pass, 
indeed, w the possessor of thirty thousand pounds 
ayear, and a magistrate into the bar, . was thus 
openly defied by a ragged boy, probably without six- 
pence in his ets! They glared at each other, did 
-Grif and Mr. David Dibbs, and Mr. Dibbs did not have 
tauch the best of the situation. . ’ 

“Nay, nay. Mr. Dibbs,”’ said Mr. Blemish, 8001 ly; 
‘you have every right to beangry, but let me 
with the boy, I beg—Now, suppose,” he said, address- 


“Tl be very moral, I will,” promised Grif, without 
the slightest idea of the meaning of his promise. 

“Now you can go; I shall keép my eye on you, and 
watch how you conduct yourself; and Mr. Blemish 
straightened himself, and swelled and puffed, as who 
should say, “I have done a noble and moral action, and 
now I can transact my business with an easy con- 
science.” . 

Grif, finding himself set up in life as 4 moral shoe- 
black, felt uncomfortably strange as he stood behind 
his stand in one of the Melbourne streets. He had been 
provided with a boot stand, a set of brushes, and a pot 


ofthe best blacking, and as he surveyed his stock in 
trade, he was not quite certain whether he ought to be 
gratified or disgu 


sted. He was so awkward al ge 
and he did not know what todo with his hands. He 
placed them behind him—that was not business-like; 
he let them hang before him, and he became 80 Lay 
fully conscious of them, that he actus bee to 
hate them. Never until now had he experi what 
a dreadful responsibility it was to have two hands and 
not know what to do with them. 

For an hour no customer came. Thinking that the 
state of his boots was not a recommendation to busi- 
ness, he set to work brushing and polishing them up. 
It is amazing what a difference a pee pair of 
boots makes in one’s appearance. As he surveyed his 
shining leathers, Grif felt that an important change had 
taken place in his prospects. He was already a re- 
spectable member of society. But still no customer 
came. He wasa shrewd lad, and, been ey tempt the 

assers by, he took off his boots and placing them upon 

is stand, courted custom with bare feet. In vain. 
Most of those who passed took no heed of him; a few 
looked at him and smiled—some in pity, séme in deri- 
sion. It was like standing in the pillory. He turned hot 
and cold, and flushed and paled, by turns. In truth, lt 
was no enviable task for Grif, who had been a Bedouin 
of the byeways all his life, to stand stock-still, as if 

roclaiming that he was aslamed of his past life, and 

egged to be admitted into the ranks of honest respect- 
ability. Besides,he was hungry, and gnawing sensa- 
tions within made him restless and unhappy. But Grif 
behaved bravely. He did not flinch from his post. For 
hours he stood, patiently waiting. And then an inci- 
dent occurred. Two men, Jim y and the Tender- 
hearted Oysterman, stopped before him. The sight of 
the Oysterman so inflamed Grif, that he felt inclined to 
one of two things—to catch up his boots and fly away 
or to spring upon the Operas and choke 
murdering Rough. But he did neither. 


as a moral shoeblack, res 
| waiting 


‘Where have they gone to, him and his wife !’’ asked 
Jim “ Tell me any lies, and I'll break your neck for you. 
Here, clean, my boots.”” Jim» bade him do this, for he 
was fearful of attracting attention. 

Grif would have liked ‘to refuse; but he felt that_to 
do so would be a clear infraction of his promise to 
Alice. 

“How should I know where they are?” exclaimed 
Grif, brushing at Jim’s boots. § 

“You were there last night, and they were last-night. 
You and the girl have been together lots’ of times, and 
you know well enough where they’re gone to. You're 
a pet of hers, I’m told.” 

“She's been very good to me, Ally has,” ‘said Grif, 
gently. ‘And because o’ that, you don't think I'd let 
on where they are, do you? You don’t think I'd let 
ote ifI knew, do you. No I'd have my tongue cut out 

t.” = 


“T'll tear itout and pitch it down your throat, if you 
talk to us like that,” ‘said the Oysterman) fiercely. 

“Will you?” said Grif, standing up. “Or you'll 

izen me, the same as you pizened my dawg! You'd 
ike to, wouldn’t you? And because o’ that, if I didn’t 
have no other reason, I wouldn’t tell you where Dick 
Handfield is, if I knew where you could put yourhands 
on him this minute. There?’ 

“You won't tell us ?”’ asked Jim. 

“No,” answered Grif, bravely. 

Jim looked darkly at him, and giving the stand a 
kick, sent the blacking bottle, the brushes, and Grif's 
boots, rolling in the gutter; and, while Grif was busy 
picking them up, he took his companion’s arm, and 
walked away. d 

That was not an encouraging beginning to Grif’s 
honest career, and dark doubts entered his mind as to 
whether he really had made a change for the better. 

“ What's the use of bein’ moral,"' he grumbled, as he 
rearranged his stand, “if thisis the way I'm to be 
served? They've soon found out that Handfield's 

gone, and ain't they mad at it, neither! It’s a good 
job he went away to-day. Old Flick will be mad, too, 
at buyin’ thé bad-note. It’s a reg’lar game,. that’s 
what itis. I’m precious hungry, I wish I was near 
the confectioner’s. I’d go and arks fora pie. But I'll 
sec it out. I promised Ally I would, and I will. Hallo! 
what do you want ?” 

This was addressed to a boy,if possible dirtier and 
more ragged than Grif himself. Indeed, dirt and this 
boy had become so inseparable, that he was known by 
the simple but expressive name of Dirty Bob. Now, 
Dirty Bob had seen Grif take up his stand, and had 
disdainfully watched him wait for customers. In 
Dirty Bob's eyes Grif was a renegade, a sneak, for set- 
ting up as a shoeblack. And he determined to show 
his disdain in his own particular way; He possessed 
only one sixpence in the world, and he had resolved to 
spend it luxuriously. ‘ 

“Oh, it’s you, Dirty Bob, is it!’’ said Grif. 

“Yes, it's me,” responded Dirty Bob, loftily...  . 

“What do you want?” asked Grif, 

“What do I want?” echoed Dirty Bob. “ Why, you're 
a bootblack, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Grif, with dignity. “I’m « moral 
shoeblack now.” ~ 

“Hol crikey!” exclaimed Dirty Bob. “Wit do you 
call yourself?” 

“I’m a moral shoeblack,” repeated Grif, with an in- 
clination to punch Dirty Bob's head. © 

“’Ere's a go!” cried Dirty Bob. ‘A moral shoeblack, 
are you? ell, then, clean my boots, and mind you 
clean ‘em morally;” and he flopped upon the stand a 
foot encased in a boot in the v ast stage of decay. 

In Grif's eyes this was a humiliation, and he almost 

uite made up his mind to pitch into Bob; but 
the thought that by Ee a ht injure his character 
. ¢ 
“Now then,” exclaimed Dirty Bob; “ what are you 
for? Clean my boots‘ d'ye hear! are 
you blockin’ up the streets for if you won't clean a gen- 
tleman’s boots when you're told ?”’ as 

“Where's your tanner ?”’ asked Grif, gloo: . 

“Ere it is,” zepited Dirty Bob, producing it. “It'sa 
goodun. It’s the only onel’ve got, but» goin’ to 
spend it hy age and genteelly. Brush ee ° 

After a little uncomfortable communing, Grif spat 
upon his brush, and commenced to rub, submitting si- 
lently to the scornful observations of Dirty Bob. ; 

“Tasy, sir,” observed Dirty Bob (and be it remarked 
that the “sir ’ was a nettle which stung Grif sharply); 
“I say, sir, do you want a ‘prentice?”’ 

“T don’t wan't none’ of your cheek,” said Grif, rub- 
bing so smartly that he almost rubbed off the upper 
leather; “ that’s what I don’t want. So you'd better 
hold your jaw.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Dirty Bob, meekly; ‘I 
ies that I was speakin’ to one of the Hupper 
And ho! sir!” he exclaimed, in a tone of anguish, 
“Don’t tell the perlice, or they’d put me in quod for 
cheekin’ a moral shoeblack.” “ 

“There; your boots are done!’ ejaculated the dis- 
gusted Grif. ‘‘ Where's the tanner?” : r 

“ Don't you think, sir,” said Dirty Bob, surveying his 
boots critically, “ that one on ‘emis a little more pol- 
ished than t’other? Would you please make ’em» even, 
and give this cove another rub ?” 

Grif commenced again rubbing viciously. - 

“Ho! don’t rub so ’ard, sir!" exclaimed Dirty Bob. 
“I was brought up very tender, I was, and RS 
wopping corn on my big toe. . Thankey, sir! 8 
tennce, and when you're Lord Mayor, don’t forget Dirty 


It was late in the day 


im for | Bob 


And he walked off, whistling. 


Sd 
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"now, so Grif prepared to close business. His heart waa 

not very light, for the first sixpence he had honestly 
earned im his hfe, had been earned with asense of bitter 
haumiliation. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BANQUET IS GIVEN TO THE MORAL MERCHANT. 


Tue world is full of shams. As civilization advances, 
shams increase and multiply; indeed they multiply so 
fast that human nature in the nineteenth century might 
‘be likened to a pie, with very little room inside for the 
fruit, so thick is the crust of shams with which it is 
overlaid. And as a chief lieutenant of shams—as a 
sham which takes precedence of a host of other shams, 
from its very shamelessness, may bé ranked the toast of 
Our Guest, or Our Host, proposed at public dinners or 
entertainments. .The unblushing fibs told in the 
speeches are dreadful to contemplate. Surely, some 
day a fearful retribution will fall upon that man who is 
in the habit of rising when the dessert is on the table, 
and endowing Messrs. Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son with every virtue under the sun, and who unctu- 
ously dilates upon their sublimities, their virtues, and 
their goodnesses. Beware! thou weak and false plati- 
tudinarian! . Think not to escape thy fate, because the 
word which describes thee is not to be found in the dic- 
tionary. Beware! and reform thy evil courses ere it be 
too late ! 

It is not to be supposed that any such thoughts as 
these entered the mind of Mr. Zachariah Blemish, as he 
sat on the right hand of the chairman at a grand public 
dinner given in his (Blemish’s) honor. For public en- 
thusiasm in regard to this great and good man had.risen 
to a very high pitch—to such a pitch indeed, that it was 
resolved to give Mr. Zachariah Blemish a banquet; and, 
all the preliminaries being arranged, more than two 
hundred gentlemen representing wealth and position, 
sat down, and ate and guzzled to do him honor, The 
guest himself ate sparingly; bunt Mr, David Dibbs made 
up for him. Mr, Dibbs had but few articles of faith, 
and to eat as muchas he could was one of them. If it 
had not been that his gold threw a glare of sanctity 
around him, Mr, Dibbs would have been looked upon as 
aglutton., As it was, what would have been a vice in a 
poorer man, was in him nothing but an amiable eccen- 
tricity. The company was composed of very influential 
atoms : politics, religion, and L. 8S. D. were largely rep- 
resented, the latter especially. The Honorable Mr. 
Peter Puff was in the chair; another Honorable under- 
tookthe Vice; and a Bishop said grace before meat. 
It was curious to note the conduct of the guest in 
whose honor the entertainment was given. He ap- 
pearedto:be quite oblivious of the occasion, and but 
fer a shade of self-consciousness which now and then 
passed across his face, he might have been regarded ag 
& perfectly disinterested. observer. The committee 
would Have been justified in regarding this conduct as 
somewhat ungrateful, for they had been indefatigable in 
exertions. Fishof river-and sea, game of forest, fruit 
of hot-housé, were cunningly served up in every possi- 
ble variety in honor of Blemish. For long weeks, cele- 
brated cooks had ransacked their brains to invent new 
dishes, and every one admitted, when the dessert was 
laid, and the wine was passing, that the result pro- 
duced was glorious, and worthy of the occasion. ' 

Thump —thump—thump! Rattle—rattle-—-rattle ! 
Gentlemen, Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen! 
Proposed’ with patriotic enthusiasm. The Queen! 
Each gentleman, standing, drains his glass, and sits. 
down again with becoming solemnity. Buzz of con- 
versations: Thump—thump—thump! Rattle—rattle— 
rattle |» Gentlemen, His. Royal Highness the Prince, of 
Wales, and othe rest. of the Royal Family; and may he 
and they, ete, etc., etc: Enthusiasm .and general 
genialty’ Thump—thump—thump!  Rattle—rattle— 
rattle} “Gentlemen, His Excellency ,the Governor! 
With appropriate flunkeyism.,.As, Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s <Representative—most important and flour- 
ishing portiomof Her Most Gracious. Majesty’s domin- 
jons—upont) which the sun never sets—and so on, and 
soon; with The Army and Navy, The Clergy, etc., un- 
til the important moment arrives when, the toast of the 
evening is tobe praposed. . . a? 

“Gentlemen, are your glasses charged ?’? 

“All charged im. the East,” responds an. indiscreet 
Freemason, andithen there is a shitting and shuffling, 
until the Honorable Mr. Peter Puff rises. He looks 
round upon the guests, blows his nose, lifts his glass, 
puta it down again, coughs, and proceeds to speak. 

“Gentlemen, it da now my proud task to perform 
aduty, which is no»less a duty than it is a pleasure. 
(Hear, hear.) I wish that it had fallen to the lot.of some 
more eloquent speaker than myself—(No, no!)—to pro- 
pose the toast of the evening; but, beimg. asked to pre- 
side on this memorable occasion, I felt that. I should 
have been wanting in respect.to myself, and in respect 
to the gentleman who sits upon my right hand, if I had 
not at once joyfully and gratefully accepted the honora- 
ble position. Gentlemen, some men are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them. (Considerable doubt here intrudes itself 
into the minds of fifty percent. of the guests whether 
this is an orignal observation or a quotation.) Gentle- 
men, I have, in this instance, had greatness thrust upon 
me; for no one can doubt that the devolyement,upon 
me to propose the toast I am about to propose, reflects 
honor and greatness upon—upon ‘the proposer. We 
have amongst us this evening a gentleman—(here every 
one looks at Mr. Zachariah Blemish, who looks up-to 
the ceiling, as if he considers it likely that the:gentle- 
man about to be referred to may be digcovered some- 
where in that locality)—a gentleman whose undeviating 
rectitude, whose integrity, whose moral character, 


whose wealth, whose position, are not only creditable 
and honorable to himself, but creditable and honorable 
#o the city which he has made his dwelling-place, ' 


(Hear, hear.) We might say, with Hamlet, that in this 
gentleman (ina moral sense) may be seen a.combina- 
tion and a form indeed, where every god doth seem taset 
his seal to give the world assurance of a man. (Great 
rattling of glasses and thumping of knives; Mr. Zacha- 
rish Blemish looks curiously and unconsciously in 
ested, as if still wondering who is the individual indi- 
cated; and the Honorable Mr. Peter Puff gives a sigh of 
relief, having delivered himself correctly of a quotation 
which he had taken great pains the day before to learn 
by heart.) Need I say, gentlemen, that I refer to our 
guest, Mr, Zachariah Blemish? (Prolonged applause; 
the thumping and rattling are terrific, Mr. Blemish 
appears nruch astonished to learn that he is the indi- 
vidual referred to, and perceiving that all eyes. are 
turned towards him, assumes an air of exceeding humil- 
ity.) Gentlemen, we all know him (Cries of ‘* We do!’’) 
and we are all proud to know him. (Cries of “ We 
are!"’) Say that we know him only as Chairman of the 
United Band of Temperance Aboriginals, and he is en- 
titled to our approval; say that we know him only 
as ‘President of the Moral Bootblacking Boys’ 
Reformatory, and he is entitled to our respect; 
say that we know him only as the Perpetual, 
Grand Master of the Society for the Total Suppression of 
Vice, and he is entitled to our esteem ; say that we 
know him only as the head of the Association of Uni- 
versal Philanthropists, and he is entitled to our admir- 
ation ; say that we know him only as a leading member 
of the Fellowship of Murray Cods, and he is entitled to 
our veneration. But say that we know him as all of 
these combined, and as a merchant of integrity, and as 
a gentleman of honor, and words fail us in speaking of 
him. Gentlemen, words fail me when I speak of him. 
Far better for me to stay my speech, and leave what 
is unsaid to your discrimiuation and your intelli- 

ence. Suffice it for me to say that Iam proud to 

now him, and that Iam proud of this opportunity 
of expressing my sentiments. With these few re- 
marks—inadequate as they are to the occasion—I con- 
clude, and propose the health of our guest, Mr. Zacha- 
riah Blemish—in bumpers !” 

Hurrah! In bumpers! Our guest, Mr. Zachariah 
Blemish. Noheeltaps! Three cheers for Mr. Zacha- 
riah Blemtish! with a hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! hurrah! 
hurrah! Three cheers for Mrs. Zachariah Blemish ! 
Three cheers for the little Blemishes (which fell flat, for 
the little Blemishes were in juturo). For he’s a jolly 
good fellow—for he’s a jolly good fellow—which nobody 
can deny—with a hip, hip, hip, hurrah! hurrah! bur- 
rah! And a little one in—hurrah ! 

All which being enthusiastically ‘performed, the 
guests, being somewhat exhausted with their exertions, 
sat down with the consciousness of having nobly done 
their duty. 

Mr. Zachariah Blemish, in a voice which trembled with 
emotion, rose to thank the gentlemen who had so en- 
thusiastically responded to the’ toast of his health. 

“Mr. Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘ this is the happiest moment of my life, and I 
am naturally much affected, (Pocket-handkerchief.) 
When IT look around and see the leading members of 
every profession and every important interest in the 
Colony, and when I consider that they are assembled 
here to render a tribute of respect to so unworthy an 
object as myself (Cries of ‘ No, no!’)—yes, I repeat, so 
unworthy an objéct as myself, I am lost in wonder as 
to what I have done to entitle me to such an honor. I 
am conscious, gentlemen, of having only performed my 
duty. It is no very hard task, and yet it is not always 
done. As a merchant, as a citizen, and asa public man, 
this has been my endeavor. In the performance of my 
duty I may have done some little good. (Cries of ‘A 
great deal,’) You are kind enough to say so. ‘The good 
T have done reflects but small credit upon myself; for 
it has been, as I may say, evoked by niy position asa 
not inconsiderable merchant in this city. Gentlemen, 
Lam ud of my position as a merchant ; ‘and never 
in my. Rands shall commerce be degraded—never in my 
Hands shall the spirit of ‘fair and honest seeing yaieh 
characterises the British nation be abused. (Thumps 
and rattles.) Iam extremely affected by this demon- 
stration. _(Pocket-handkerchief.) You will excuse me 
if my emotion overcomes me, and you ‘will’pardon the 
little incoherences you may détect in my speech. 
(Pocket-handkerchief.) It is usual on such occasions 
as, this to give a brief 7veswme of the movénients and 
acts of the individual upon whom js ‘¢onferred ‘an 
honor like the present; and I, with your ission, 
will touch upon one or two little matters in whieh 
have taken a slight interest. Our worthy chairman, 
my, friend the Honorable Mr. Peter Puff—(a’ beiming 
smile from that iudiyidual)—has mentioned the names 
of.a few societies and associations with which I am con- 
nected. You all know, gentlemen, the difficulties with 
which the formation of the United Band of Temperance 
Aboriginals was attended. When the white man first 
set his foot ppon these shores he found the native 
sayage wallowing in ignorance and immorality. They 
ran about naked; civilization was a dead letter to 
them ; they knew nothing of Christianity ; and 
although attempts have been made to throw a doubt 
upon their practice of cannabalism, we are all per- 
fectly well aware that the Australian aboriginals were 
in the habit of eating and enjoying one another. Then, 
again, they were given to intemperance, and would 
sacrifice anything for a pint of rmm. “What was the 
duty of a Christian when these things became known ? 
To reform the savage. For this purpose the United 
Band of Temperance Aboriginals was formed, blankets 
were distributed, moralizing influences were brought 
to bear, and I am proud to be able to state my opinion, 
founded upon statistics, that in the course of fifty 
years from the present time, not a single intoxicated 
aboriginal will be found in the length and breadth of 
the colony. (Loud applause.) As for the Society for 
the Total Suppression of Vice, we do our best. Vice is 
not yet totally suppressed; but we look forward to the 


time when we shall view, perhaps in brad the 
successful accomplishment of the work we itiated 
inthe flesh. . The operstions of the Moral lacking 
Boys’ Reformatory, of which I am President, are well 
kXnewn. The institution of boot-stands in the streets of 
urne has been attended with inconceivable bless- 
. A large number of boys, who did not even know 
¢ meaning of morality, have been made moral through 
© influence of boot-stands, It is but a few days ago 
that 1 was made the humble instrument of redeeming a 
vagrant—a boy in years—who unblushingly admitted 
that he was a thief; he had never before worked at any 
honest employment, and when I incidentally introduced 
the subject of salvation, he actually told me that his soul 
would: go toimmortal perdition, and could not be saved. 
The saving of this lad’s soul—who bears the extraordi- 
nary name vf Grif—dates from the moment when he 
received from the Reformatory a set of blacking-brushes 
and a boot-stand; and he may now be seen, daily, in the 
streets, waiting for customers. (Cheers.) What shall I 
say, gentlemen, of the Murray Cods? You are acquaint- 
ed with the gigantic difficulties with which we had to 
contend, and which we have successfully overcome. 
Here wasa fish, vast in its proportions, delicious in its 
flavor—(Hear, hear, from Mr. David Dibbs,)—which 
could only be caught in the River Murray. Why should 
it not be transplanted, if I may use the word, to other 
waters? That was a question, gentlemen, which natur- 
ally suggested itself to the Murray Coddians. <A society 
was formed, subscriptions were raised, and the monop- 
oly the River Murray enjoyed in its Cod was destroyed. 
This is a single but significant proof of the determina- 
tion of the colonists. In our hearts, gentlemen, we are 
all Murray Coddians. The energy which the Murray 
Cods threw into their task reflects credit upon the Col- 
ony—(here the Honorable Mr. Peter Puff whispered to 
the speaker)—and I am informed by our .honorable 
Chairman that on this very dinner-table was placed a 
Murray Cod which was not caught in the River Murray. 
(Frantic applause.) I look upon the Cod placed upon 
the dinner-table this evening as a mark of respect 
paid; to me for my efforts in its cause; and lookin 
upon it in that light, I cannot restrain a natur: 
feeling of emotion. (Pocket-handkerchief.) Gentle- 
men, here I pause. The remembrance of this happy 
evening will always be with me. You have imposed 
upon me a debt of gratitude, which is the only debt,. 
gentlemen, which I doubt of ever being able to pay. 
Heaven bless you!’ 

In the next morning’s papers appeared glowing ac- 
counts of the dinner, and verbatim reports of Mr. 
Blemish’s speech. But if. the re’ 18, while they 
were transcribing their shorthand notes, could have 
seen the object of their night’s adulation, they might 
have been puzzled to account for the change 
that had come oyer his appearance. For, say it was . 
two o’clock in the morning when they sent away the / 
printer’s devil with the last slip, at that very hour Mr. 
Zachariah Blemish was locked in the private room of ’ 
his mansion near the sea, his table strewn, with papere 
and documents, and his head resting wearily on his 
hands. Surely that was not the face of, Mr. Zachariah 
Blemish ! Its freshness and roundness had de d 
from it; it looked positively thin and haggard. Did the 
great Blemish pomaaes a skeleton, and was it even now 
staring at him the, face in hia own sanctum? It 
looked uncommonly like it, Or, perhaps the triumph 
of the evening had been too much for him, and he was 
thinking of his own unworthiness. Under any circum- 
stances, it was well for Mr, Zachariah Blemish that he 
kept such expressions as his face then wore for his 
hc! riggs ee use, and that he did not exhibit them in 
public. : 


It was about two o'clock in the morning, also, that 
Mr. Nicholas Nuttall was 'wending‘his»way, somewhat 
unsteadily, homeward. He had moat the Blemish 
hanquet, and lad lingered until:the very last: moment. 
Then he had been cajoled into joini "a dozen gay 
fellows, in “justeanother glass,” w! »just-another 
glass haying been submitted to a«multiplication pro- 
cess, rendered him a decidedly unfit companion for a 
lady with such a strong sense of ‘the proprieties: as 
Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall. ““Somenotion of this sort 
flouted across his mind, and produced therein consider- 
able disturbance, inasmuch as he stopped suddenly in 
the midst of the chorus—"' we won't go homé till morn- 

.ing,” which was being trolled out by himself and a 
couple of young gry who had volunteered to see 
him home, and shook his head gravely and reproach- 


Ys : 

“ Ni—hic !—cholas Nuttall!’ he observed, leaning 
his back against a lamp-post,’“ Ni—hic !—cholas Nutt- 
all, you are an immoral cha—hic !—character.”’ t 

The two young gentlemen oné of. whom. was 
Something in the’ Civil Service; and« the other 
Something in the Military,:who had'been induced to 
see Mr. Nuttall home solely becatiseshe had a pretty 
daughter, endeavoréd to persuade:him to walk on, 

« Haw—haw—” said the Something in the Civil Ser- 
vice. ‘Come home—haw—old fellaw |" 

“‘ Home !”’ scornfully exclaimed Mr. Nicholas Nuttall, 
and regarding the Something in the Civil Service with 
an expression of deep disdain. ‘ Home !—hic !—do you 
know what home is—hic'!—Home is a—hie!—place 
where 733 are badgered—hic !—and nagged—hic !—and 
worried. I wish you were married to. Mrs. Nuttall !” 

Here Mr. Nuttall began’to cry, and called himself s 
villain and a destroyer‘ot domestic hearths. He ab 
lowed himself, however, to be prevaled upon to resume 
his homeward course, and in a very miserable condition 
he arrived at his street door. ‘ 

“Gentlemen!” he then said, “my wife—hic !—does 
not—not allow me a latch—hic !|—key. Pull the belL. 
When you are married—hic !—have as latch-key put 
down—hic !—in the settlements. This—hic!—is the 
advice of a miserable wretch.” 

The sound of steps along the passage drove Mr. Nutt- 
all into a condition of abject despair. Don’t go—hic!”— 


a 


tf “ 


' 


he exclaimed, affectionately clinging to his compan- 
ions. ‘Don’t go—hic !|—come in, and havea glass— 


toddy,”’ 7 boume F 
The ‘who.was unfastening the door had evi- 
dently heard strange voices, for it was suddenly thrown 


open, anda glimpse of a white pesbt-gown flying has- 
tily up,the stairs, flitted across the on of the three 
inebriates. 

‘Come inj’ said Mr. Nuttall, with amingled feeling 
of exultation and dismay, for he knew that the figure 
in_ white was the figure of the wife of .his bosom. 
“ Hic |--come in, and we’ll make a night of it.” 

But when they got in, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, The cupboards were locked, and not a bot- 
tle or glass could be found. The Something in the Civ- 
il Service and the Something in the Military were there- 
‘ore compelled to beat retreat. Left to himself, Mr. 
Nicholas Nuttall sank into a chair. He was in the ene- 
my’s camp, and he felt that there was no hope for him. 
With his head sunk upon his bosom he waited dogged- 
ly for the blow. 

Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall, in her nightgown, looked ridic- 
ulously diminutive; but her moral power was tremen- 
dous. Mr. Nuttall felt its effects the instant she made 
her appearance, and he shivered. When she seated her- 
self opposite to him, he had not the courage to raise 
his head. He thought that she would speak first, 
but he was mistaken. He waited for along time, and 
the silence grew so awfully oppressive that he was com- 
pelled to break it. ' 

“Why did you lock upall the de—hic !|—canters ?” 
he asked. 

“ Because I knew the state you would come home 
in,” returned his spouse; “ and I have some regard for 
your health, little as you deserve it.”” 

“You've no right, Mrs. Nuttall, to make me look— 
hic !—ridiculous in the eyes of my friends.” 

“ Ridiculous !” said Mrs. Nuttall, with lofty sarcasm. 
“ As if you don’t make yourself look ridiculous enough 
without my help! You may outrage my feelings as 
much as you like, sir, but you shall not turn the par- 
lor into 4 tap-room, although it may be the custom in 
this country.” 

“ The two young gentlemen who came home with me 
are very respec—hic !—table.”” , 

“Don’t tell me, Mr, Nuttall!” said Mrs. Nuttall. 
~ Gentlemen, indeed! A couple of tipsy brutes |’ 

“ Why didn’t you—hic!—go to bed? You must be 
very cold, sitting up with scarcely er En, 

“Lam very cold. But what do you care for that ?” 

“ Not a bit,” murmured Nicholas, recklessly. 

“ And this man I married !” exclaimed Mrs. Nuttall, 
ina horror-struck yoice, appealiig to the chairs and ta- 
bles. “ This is the man I sacrificed myself for. This 
is the man I sit up for night after night, while he is 
er oe and destroying the happiness of his fam- 
ily.” 

“Don’t be stupid—hic !—Maria,” said Mr. Nuttall, 
rising and staggering to the door. “ Iam going to bed, 
Laie a door-handle? You haven't locked that up, 

ve you?” 

Mra. Nuttall made no reply, but walked after him, 
etatelily, with the chamber candlestick in her hand. 

“A nice example you are to your children !” she said, 
when she got between the sheets. “ A nice example!” 

“Children, Maria!" exclaimed Mr. Nuttall, before she 
could proceed any further. “Children! You—hic !|— 
forget yourself, my dear. We've only got one.” 

“ Apretty thing to reproach me with, upon my word!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Nuttall, indignantly. ‘A nice example 
you are then to our only child! Iwonder you don’t 
come to bed with your boots on! Oh,if I had known 
this before I'was married’’—— 

“It’s too late tiow, Maria,” observed Mr. Nuttall, 
maliciously, tugging at his boots. _ 

“That's right,” sobbed the lady, the frills of her 
nightcap fluttering in sympathy with her agitation. 
“Taunt me with my folly! ButIdeserveit, Ibrought 
it all on myself. Mamma warned me of the conse- 

ences, when I told her that I had accepted you; but 

wouldn’t listen to her, and now I am justly punished, 
Oh ! turn your head the other way, How you smell of 
tobacco! ‘Take my word for it,’ mamma said, ‘if you 
marry that act you will repent it all your life.’’’ 
Here Mrs. Nuttall jumped up suddenly in the bed, and 
said, “ Mr. Nuttall, there is some one walking about 
in the parlor.” rc 

* I don’t care,” murmured Nicholas, digging his head 
into his pillow. ‘ He won't find much to eat and drink; 
that’s one comfort.’’ 

“ Get up.and see if there is anyone there, or I shan’t 
be able to sleep a wink all the night.” 

“Get up yourself, and see,” suggested Nicholas, 
drowsily, , 

“Is it possible,” indignantly continued Mrs. Nuttall, 
“that any man can be sounmanly ? Nicholas! Do you 
hear me?” 

“Don’t bother! Let me go to sleep!” 

“ Perhaps it’s the new servant I took this morning. 
Ishouldn’t wonder if Australian servants walked in 
their sleep.” 

“If I thought so,” murmured Nicholas, ‘‘ l would go 
and admonish her. She's a very pretty girl.” 

Wifely indignation kept Mrs. Nuttall silent for awhile, 
but she soon commenced the nagging system again, 
and so worried her husband that, in an agony of despe- 
ration, he woe | up like a Jack-in-a-box, and after 
driving his fist fiercely into his pillow half-a-dozen 
times, fell back exhausted. ~ 


“ Very pretty 1” exclaimed Mrs. Nuttall, sarcastically, 
“Very pretty, indeed; I wonder you don’t beat me.” 

“The man who raises his hand against a woman,” 
said Mr. Nuttall, slumberously, “except in the way of 
kindness, is—is—I don’t exactly remember what he is. 
There’s a thing, Maria, 1 have thought of often, and 
havo never spoken of to you. Itign’t t—there sheuld 
not be sny secrets between man and wife.” 


GRIF. 


“ My very words, Nicholas, my dear! What is it you 
are ig. say?” - 

= the course of our confidential conversations— 
such ag we.are having now, Maria—(in her eagerness 
not to loge a word, Mrs, Nuttall placed her ear‘close to 


her husband’s lips, for he spoke very drowsily, and“ap-- 


peared to be 
quently mentioned your respected niamma. 
know a lady of the name of Mrs. Caudle?” 

“Tam not aware that she knew any person with such 
a vulgar name.’ 

“You have never heard her speak of Mrs Caudle?” 

“ Never!” 

“Strange!”’ murmured Mr. Nuttall. “There is a 
deep mystery here.° For you have the Mrs. Caudle 
spirit so very strongly developed, Maria, that I amcer- 
tain a family connection exists between you.” 

Not knowing whether this were meant fora com- 
pliment or a reproach, Mrs. Nuttall deemed it wise to 
make no comment upon it. So she proceeded to ask 
him about the dinner at which he had resent. 

‘Tt was a very nice dinner,” said Mr. Nuttall. 

“ And how many people were there, Nicholas?” 

“ A room full.” 

“How do I know what sized room it was—it might 
hold twenty orit might hold a thousand—how many 
sat down to dinner?” 

“A hundred—a hundred and fifty—two hundred— 
two hundred and fifty,” said Mr. Nuttall, vaguely. 

” mae your brother there, Nicholas ?” 

“ 0.” 

“ Did Mr, Blemish make a speech?” 

** Yes." 

“ What did he say?” 

“All sorts of things.” 

“ Nieholas, you dre enough to vex asaint. Tell me 
instantly, what did Mr. Blemish say?” 

Instead of replying, Mr. Nuttall groaned, and screwed 
himself up tight in the bed-clothes. 

“That's right,” said Mrs. Nuttall, tugging at the 
sheets. “I’d take up the-whole bed if, I, were you!” 
Mr. Nuttall partially unscrewed himself, ,‘‘I'm much 
obliged, I’m sure! And now, Nicholas, answer me one 
question. Are we going to spend Christmas at.your 
brother’s Station?” 

“Yes, I have told you so a dozen times.” 

“I wanted to make certain,’’ she said. sweetly. 
“ Good-night, Nicholas.” 

“ Oh, good-night,” he said, somewhat savagely, mut- 
tering between his clenched teeth, “I wish the man 
who invented Caudle lectures had. been at the bottom 
of the Red Sea first !’’ 
oa sleep then descended upon the, conjugal Nut- 

a. 


dressing his pillow)’**you have fre- 
: So ; Did she 


CHAPTER X. 


ON THE ROAD TO EL ‘DORADO, 


Far and wide, through the length and breadth of 
Victoria, over its borders into New South Wales, and 
over the sees to neighboring colonies, floated marvel- 
ous stories of the New Rush. Ears burned, eyes glis- 
tened, and fingers tingled at the news. Men,-separated 
from the spot by hundreds of miles of land, by thou- 
sands of miles of ocean, made frantic arrangements to 
fly thither incontinently. The hearts of those in 
Great Britain who contemplated emigration beat faster 
at the news brought by the Overland Mail; and the 
tongues of the Celestials who meant to move from 
China to the Land of Gold, chattered and wagged at a 
fearful rate when rumors of the big nuggets reached 
them. Merchants grew exultant as they thought of 
shipmenta.on the road, and reckoned up the profits 
beforehand. Servants threw up their situations ; 
family men broke up their homes; and tradesmen 
wound up their businesses at any sacrifice, Cherished 
ambitions, life-dreams approaching to fruition, calm 
peaceful ways of living, were all forgotten and forsaken 
in the fever of gold-greed, which spread itself through 
many lands, 

Over the waters came regiments of adventurers, each 
man burning to give Nature bruise or a blow.” What 
brought them? Gold! It beckoned them with its 
golden finger, it flung a yellow shade before them, it 
filled their minds with desire in the day, it hopped 
about their brains in, the night... It wooed them, and 
kissed them, and enibraced them, and nestled in their 
hearts, and smiled in their eyes, and made their fingers 
tingle.. Down to the ports of distant countries hurried 
cohorts of warriors, with beds upon their backs, and 
picks upon their shoulders, The Gold God that had 
awakened into life threw its irradiations thousands of 
miles around it, dyed the steeps of far-off mountains, 
and illumined far-off plains. From those plains and 
mountains shoals of men hurried down to the ports. 
Ships were laid on, laborers shouted and bellowed, 
chains creaked and squeaked, anchors groaned and 
moaned, ropes strained their every fiber, and bales 
and cases piled themselves one above another, jealous 
not of elbow-room. Blow winds, and fill the sails! The 
sun is setting, and the shimmer of the Gold God is in 
the west, and lights the waters with a golden radiance; 
the sun is rising, and the shimmer of the Gold God is 
in the east, and is reflected on the rosy clouds; the ship 
is rushing onward, and the sails puff out their y 
cheeks towards the promised land; the men are ae 
ing in their bunks, and a little image of Queen Mab, 
cast in pure gold, is sitting ona throne in the center 
of each brain. If thought were not immaterial and 
colorless, the fashion of that epoch would have been 
bright yellow. . 

The Colony itself was in“a ferment, and night and 
day the roads to the locality of the New Rush were 
thronged with eager pedestrians. Scraps of news, 
picked up Heaven only knew how, about wonderful 
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"finds" of gold, about nuggets and great bucketsful ot 

the precious metal, flew from mouth to;mouth,, The 

stories lost nothing in the transmission ; for penny- 

weights were magnified to. ounces, ounces to pounds, 

pounds'to hundredweights. . Troops of sturdy diggers, 
| their heavy ‘swags’"’ upon their backs, and their tin 
| pots and pannikins, buckled to their, waists, marched 
onibrayely and cheerfully, and felt,not fatigue. Truly 
| havesuch men been called the bone and sinew of the 

| gold colonies. .,For,,thorough manliness, for sturdy 
| courage; for, indomitable .perseyerance, they are 
scareely to be paralleled in the world’s history. Strings 

of shambling Chinameu, with pigtails and sallow faces, 
| dressed in half modern costume, and bearing on their 

shoulders, poles, upon which were slung their 

boots, picks, shovels, and “cradles,”* were also there, 

toiling patiently along to the El Dorado, and recelving 
with good humor the badinage of the Saxon and the 
Celt. They did not travel as swiftly as the Europeans; but 
like the tortoise, they were slow and sure, and were not 
| unlikely to win the race. Drayscreaked and sighed in 

woeful tribulation beneath the weight of bags of flour 
and cases of spirits sent off to the New Rush by watch- 

ful speculators. Many were the perils the goods en- 

countered, in gullies and creeks; and many were the 

accidents, most of them, howeverserious, having some 

ludicrous features; Here might be seen a wagon piled 

up with diggers’ sweety chiefly Chinamen’s, the own- 

ers being perched on the top, |while the remainder 

trudged patiently along in the dust, There, a troupe 

of Nigger serenaders, with bones and banjos, their faces 

already blackened for the amusement of the wander- 

ing hordes. Here, a couple of drays, in which were 

packed cases of type and printing press for the printing 

of a newspaper in the bush! There, a traveling theater, 
consisting of a huge tent with all the paraphernalia of 
scenery and dresses: the leading tragedian (descended 
to dull earth) played the part of driver far the nonce, 
entertaining his cattle with morsels of morality from 

Hamlet or Macbeth; while the low-comedy man, his 
face woefully begrimmed with dust, tramped sturdily 

along, bearing upon his shoulders the infant. prodigy 
of the company. Day after day the roads were throng- 
ed with workers from all parts of the colony, and when 
nightcame, trees weré cut down and fired, horses and 
oxen were turned loose, water was fetched from adja- 
cent creeks, tea was prepared, and ‘pipes were lighted, 
and tents and “ mi-mis ”t hastily thrown up, beneath 
which the nomades rested their w: limbs, hopefully 
and cheerfully, It was a pretty sight tosee the fires 
glancing out along the miles of dusky bugh, and it was 
pleasant to see the sense of reat which had fallen upon 
| the busy plains. The tinkling bells attached to the 
| necks of hobbled horses sounded musically on the air, 
and from silver-toned fiutinas, in the hands of 
rough-bearded men sounded, “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
many other airs as touching, the strains of which lin. 
gered lovingly sbout the trees, wh dark forms were 


.; glanced “with light from a clear and brilliant moon. 


Amongst those who were attracted to the promised 
land by the news of the wonderful’ discoveries was 
Richard Handfield. He had picked up as s mate an old 
; digger, whose herculean frame appeared fit to bear any 
amount of fatigne—a man known as Tom the Welsh- 
man, and commonly called Welsh Tom for brevity’s 
sake, He was a simple, kind-hearted créature, always 
| ready to do a good turn, and not always ‘able to avoid 
i fees ty ae upon, He was fond of nursing children, 
| and drawing water, and chopping wood, to Hebten the 
| labors of the women who were fortunate enough to be 
| living in his neighborhood. He was a lucky digger, 

and he scattered his gold about freely. He had been in 
| the Colonies since his youth, and for a great portion of 
; his time he had been a bullock-driver. One might 
haye thought that this would have been suffitient to 

| make him cruel and hard-hearted ; but the con: 
| was the case. He swore at his bullocks like other bui- 
lock-drivers, but he did not lash them, Even when he 
swore at them, the poor oxen seemed to know that he 
was not unkindly; and if such a feeling of gratitude be 
inherent in bullock nature, it must surely have been 
strong in the Welshman’s oxen, for he regarded with 
pity a sore shoulder or a wound, and would apply 
such simple remedies as he was acquainted with to 
easo the pain. And yet, gentle as he was by nature, 
loved as he was by all his acquaintances, there was a 
stain upon him which would never, in this world, be 
wiped out, He had been conyicted of some offense in 
the home country, and had been sentericed to life trana- 
portation. He did not often refer to this portion of hia 
career, although, when the subject arose, he solemnly 
and consistently protested his innocence. He never 
traveled, without his concertina, from which’ he ex- 
tracted the most exquisite music. But his greatest 
treasure was an old Welsh Bible, which had been hie 
mother’s, and no night passed without his reading a 
chapter from it. He was fond of his glass, was the 
Welshman, and sometimes he took more than was good 
for him,, Onsuch occasions he would retire to some 
secluded spot, and, bareheaded, preach to the hills in 
red-hot Welsh. It'was a thing to remember, was the 
sight of this gaunt, strong man, ‘flinging his arms 
wildly about in his enthusiasm, while the Puipeasianed 
gutturals rolled fast and furious from his throat. Those 
who knew him never interfered with him when he was 
in such ecstasies ; he was ‘perfectly harmless, and on 
the succeeding morning was always up with the sun, 
ready for work. 

Richard Handfield was fortunate’ in picking 1 
Welsh Tom for a mate ; for Richard was an idle fdl-« 
low, while the Welshman buckled to his work with 
overwilling zeal. When their day’s walking was dom”, 
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and a suitable place had been found to camp in, it-was 
the Welshman who felled the tree, and the Welshman 
who fetched the water from the’ creek, and the Welsh- 
man whose ready hands extemporised a sleeping-place ; 
while all that Richard did was to gather a few dry 
branches and to make ‘the tea. € 
willingly and grumblingly, repining t what. he 
thought his hard lot !’He had never been used to 
work, and, although he and his mate had walked but 
twenty-five miles that day, his feet were blistered, and 
he was'sore and weary." The Welshman,’whose limbs 
were hardened by constant exposure and years of toil, 
felt as fresh as when he started in thé morning, and 
could have walked another twenty-five miles with ease. 
But, anxious as he was to arrive quickly at the new 
digyings, he did not- grumble at the short day’s jour- 
ney, and when tea was over, he sat down, pipe in mouth, 
with perfect contentedness. 

Of course, the talk between them was of the new 
gold discovery, which had been made upon an im- 
amense plain. . . 

“Discoyered by Chinameti, eh, Tom?’ queried 
Richard. : 

“ Yos, Dick,"". answered the “Welshman. (It-is soon 
Tom and Dick with new acquaintances upon gold- 
fields. The conyentional “ Mr.” is but seldom’used, 
and never among diggers.) ‘John Chinamen got the 
first bite.” 

“Just like their luck,” grumbled Richard; “why 
cotldn’t a white man have found it?” A. 

Tom did not reply, for in common with most of the 
European gold diggers, he entertained a very low esti- 
mate of the Mongolian race, and looked upon them in 
the light of interlopers. 

“T always thought gold would haye been found in 
that quarter,” he said, presently. ‘I passed over the 
flat six years ago, and I almost fancied I could see the 
gold at the bottom.” | 

“T should have triedit,” said Richard. ~ 

“T was taking @ load of wool down to Melbourne at 
the time, and I was single-handed. Besides, it’s‘ thou- 
sand chances to one it I had hit upongold. Arich’ 

d-ficld gets scratched over a hundred times before 
it’s found out. No gold-field ever is any good, or ever 
proves itself very rich, until a big rush sets into it.” 

_ The conversation not being continued, Welsh Tom 
took his concertina from its case, and played some 
simple melodies. Attracted by the sounds, a party of 
diggers, camping not many yards away, strolled 
one the spot, and stood about the musician in easy 
attitudes, listening to his music. At the conclusion of 
@ little piece of delicious extemporizing, one of the 
asked the Welshman to play “Shades of Even- 
ng,’ which he did very sweetly ; and then the same 
man said “ Play ‘Alice Gray,’ mate.”. It was an espe- 
Sealy favorite air with the Welshman, and he played 
with much feeling., As the last hote died softly away, 
the diggers strolled back to their camping-pldce, 
the only one who heard the melodies, and 


aia oecnetly een by fliem. wee Fachied, 
\d. In the hearts of the roug: gers there was 
&@ stir of | Bodicditn ss the sounds traveled into space ; 
the music of sweet remembrance dimmed many an eye, 

thoughts from the strange present into 
the 8 oflong ago. But not so with Richard. His 


was @ nature that needed constant control. With Alice 
by his side to strengthen him, he could be strong ; left 
to Own resources, his weak nature perme | itself 
in repinings. He pined fora result, but had not suffi- 
‘cient strength of purpose to work for its accomplish- 
: - ‘ ‘ified as he was, brave as he felt him- 
be, when he parted from Alice, Do sooner was he 

‘torn from the influence of her presence, than he be- 
came again a murmurer at the hardships of his lot. The 
? of this man’s nature isa true one, and is not 
Bat, evening, moody and discontented, 
with s dash of cOntesape at the Welshman, who, 
the earth, with his back against a tree, 
softly the old fam: airs. He could not 
id that this man was benvath him, this man 
contented with solittle, and who had no 
ories to render him miserable. At the 
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Bal ie he was envious of him, as was evidenced by 

Joma e made, ong : 
- pe BS like you, Welshman,” 

el” the Welshman exclaimed, in a tone of 


the mgt miserable dog in the world, 14 wish I 


‘s. use in wishing that, mate. The 
ea ao the best.of it.” a 4 


st’s all yery well for you. You have leda hard, 
d are used to it. I wish I had been 
up @ you. It would have been all the bet- 


‘Welsh he: , but he did not reply. 
al wai eeoiehae oat husadocen.” continued Rich- 
wing the current of his own selfish thoughts, 


“and just at my age, when'I ought to be enjoying lite, 
I have sweat fon my a. You would not think of 
it Bo tly if you wer " —— . 

i wd it would n life all the sweeter,” said the 


re You thin PY edlaimed Richard, is Naceere 
, any man bu e Welshman wo ve fired up. 
jaa you aoe of marriage and its responsibil. 


eg othing, : wy 
“What do you know of the weight it is upon a man, 
what a clog itis upon him when he is in misfortune ; 
how it frets him d worries him, and drives him almost 
“Why, I doubt if you have ever been in love !” 
“I don’t think I have.’ 


Even this he,did un-! 


“Well, then,” said Richard, impatiently, ‘‘ what’s the 
use of talking about it ?” 

“Not much; yet I’ve sometimes wished that my 
life had been different. I’ve sometimes wished that I 
hada woman to love me, and children to bring up. I’ve 
often thought, what use am I, rough and strong as I 
am, in the world? I have been sinful enough at times 
to envy my mates who had wives and children ; and 
as I’ve laid myself down upon my bed, have wished 
that I could. hear the prattle of children about. my 
pillow. Foolish of me, no doubt !” 

“ Better to be without them. You have no cares, and 
no one but yourself to look after. Why, look here! I 
have a wife whom I married for love—her father is a 
wealthy hunks, but he discarded her for marrying me. 
What is theresult?) Misfortune pursued me; and we are 
both miserable, Would it not have been better that we 
had never met? Of course it would. So you may 
thank your stars that you haven’t a wife, to drag your 
thoughts down to desperation point, as my wife does 
mine.”’ 

“Isn't she a good wife ?” 

“ Fifty thousand times too good for me,” 

The Welshman refilled his pipe, and, after puffing for 
afew minutes, said ; - 

“What one man sighs for, another man groans at, 
Of course it’s absurd for such a rough-and-ready chap 
as me to say that if I had a wife fifty thousand times 
too good for me, Ishould look upon her as a blessing. 
I've never had much experience of women. The only 
woman I ever loved was my old mother; but, although 
I dare say I am ignorant enough with regard to woman- 
kind, I often think that the world is like a garden, and 
that the women and children are the flowers in it.”’ 

“Is the world like a garden to you?” asked Richard, 
“T’ye heard that you have had pretty hard linesin it, 
too?’ 

‘So I have. But, you see, it is not my fault. I might 
make things worse for myself, but I don’t know how I 
could make them better.” 

“Very fine philosophy that, I dare say,” Richard con- 
tinted to mble; “ but all men are not made the 
samé, and allmen don’t think the same. What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. You like this sort 
of life; you don’t feel it any hardship to walk thirty or 
forty miles aday. You were never brought up.to ex- 
pect anything better. Iwas. And I can’t sit still, and 
be grateful for misfortune.” 

‘ar away, through thé miles of tall gaunt trees that 
stood in dark relief, like sentinels of the night, the 
watchfires were glimmering; men bodily weary, but 
into whose hearts had stolen the peacefulness of na- 
ture, were lying contentedly about, enjoying the sweet 
incense of repose. Heaven’s eyes were looking down 
upon them; God's handiwork surrounded and encom- 
passed them. The solemn trees; the bright stars;'the 
evanescent flash that marked the lizard’s track; the 
hushed air that glided through the forests of the New 
World, the faintest tracery of whose minutest leaf is 
more marvelous than man's greatest work; and all the 
myriad visible and invisible wonders of the won- 
drous earth; contributed to the holiness of the night. 

The Welshman looked round and beyond, where the 
glimmering watch-fires lost themselves in dark depths. 
Then ‘he looked at Richard, and said, as if wishful to 
woo him to a softer mood: 

“Ifshe were here’—_ 

“My wife?” queried Richard. 

“Your wife. Ifshe were here, she would think this 
very beautiful.” 

“If she were here,” said Richard, less fretfully ; and 
then more softly still, he repeated, “If she were 
here——ah! J know what I would wish.” 

“What ?” 

“TI should wish—but first (I don’t mind telling you; 
Welshman, for _ are a good fellow, I think), I should 
like to lie with my head in her lap, and see her soft 
eyes looking into mine—I should wish that we might 
fall asleep upon this — night, and never wake aR 

in! What a grand and awful thing to think of | 
ot us, as-far a3 we can see, to fall asleep fore ver, and for 
it to be always quiet and peaceful as itis now. Yet 
quiet as it is, I'do not feel inclined for sleep.” 

“TI will tell you my story if you like,” said Welsh 
Tom. ‘It isn’t very long, and I don’t suppose it is 
he 4 ee But I feel as if I should like to tell it | 

“ All right,” said Richard, with some slight show of 
curiosity. “Iam listening.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
WELSH TOM, 


“I was born in North Wales,’ commenced the Wel&h- 
man, “near the Valley of Clwyd, in Denbighshire, and I 
passed my days at home in idleness. My father died 
when I was yery young, andI cannot remember him. 
My mother was a little dark-skinned woman.- Ican see. 
her now in her widow’s weeds ; she never left them off 
from the time of my father’s death. I got some little 
education from an old clergyman, but not much, for I 
was too fond of roaming over the hills and valleys to 
pay attention to study. You can tell by my accent that 

am Welsh born, My dear mother was very proud of 
her descent, and like many of Welsh families, hers had 
a Dedlinros which she could trace back many centuries, 
and which connected us witha royal line, My father 
left some property, which brought in about forty 
pounds a year. Upon this we lived, and we were looked 
upon as quite rich people. There were three of us at 
home—my mother, my sister, and myself. .We were 

+. When I say I passed my days in idleness, I 
mean that I was brought up to no trade, and did not 
-work for money. But L found the days quite short 
enough. I fished, and hunted, and made excursjons to 
the peigbboring mountains. One day, when I was re- 
turning from Moel-Fammau, I fell in with a gentleman, 
who told me he was making a pedestrian tour for pleas. 


ure. We got into conversation together, and he walked 
with me until we came tomy mother’s house, I was 
pleased with him, and Liuvited him to our éyening 
meal. He made himself very agreeable, and we offered 
him @ bed for the night. The chance acquaintance 
ripened into intimacy, and he stayed with us some 
time. Lake and’woodland round about’the Valley ot 
Olwyd are magnificent. He was delightéd with the 
scenery, and, béing an artist, was desirous/of taking 
away with him some sketches of what he called a’ para- 
dise upon earth. So, he with his sket¢h-book, and I 
with my gun and rod, would go in search of pretty bits 
of scenery, and he would sketch while I shot and fished. 
We were away from home sometimes for two or three 
days. We climbed Snowden together, and caught otters 
on the banks of shy streams, which seemed to be try- 
ing to hide themselves from our sight. Many weeks 
passed in this manner dnd we became much attached 
to one another—that is, I became much attached to 
him. The life of seclusion I had led made me like 
him better than I should have done, perhaps, had I 
been a worldly man, or had I been, as I am now, better 
eee a with the world! He was to my lite as 
bright clouds are to the sky, We were all fond of him; 
I, because I had never had a friend; my mother, be- 
cause he would indulge her in her pet pride of royal 
descent (he would talk with her for hours about an- 
cient Wales and its noble kings); and my sister——half 
aminute, mate, my pipe’s out.” « 4 

He paused to relight it, and continued : 

“My sister liked him too well, although I did not 
suspect it at the time. We took nototice of their bein, 
often fosether, for you see he was our guest and 
no suspicion of wrong entered our minds. Eyen 
when the time drew near that he must depart, 
I did not think it strange that my sister should 
look grieved at his going from us. We all 
felt sorry—he had so’ enlivened our quiet home with 
his gay manners ahd conversation that it was impos- 
sible he could have been easily forgotten, Iaccom- 
panied him many miles on his road, and with ex- 
pressions of friendship we parted. For some days after 
his departure, the sunshine of our home seemed to 
have disappeared; but little by little it came back, and 
our quiet life was resumed. But not for long—for one 
day my sister was missing, and all our anxious search- 
ings and inquiries brought us no tidings of her. ‘My 
mother was distracted, and I thought at the time it 
would be her death. .A few weeks atter my sister's dis- 
appearance, a letter came from her, asking our forgive- 
ness for her flight, and saying that she hoped soon to 
visit us, a happy wife. She made no allusion to any 
person in the letter, but a mother’s loving perception 
detected the sad strain in which it was tten; and 
many were the bitter tears she wept over the letter. I 
looked at the postmark on the envelope, “‘ Wenlock,” 
and resolved to go to Shropshire to try and find my 
sister. Dishonor had neyer fallen on our family, and 
wie no word of the fear which haunted us both 
passed between my mother and myself, I saw and knew 
the dread which YEE her. I went to Wenlock. I 
did not think, as I left my home, with a look at my gun 
and my fishing-tackle, that I should néver see them 
again, and. that the Valley of the Clwyd would receive 
menomore, The day after my_arrival at Wenlock, I 
met the man whose name was Hardy, who Had made 
our home.so bright while he stopped with us. Then, 
when Isaw him, the.suspicion that had entered my 
mind that he was connected with my sister's flight, 
flashed into conyiction, I questioned him, but he de- 
nied all knowledge of her. It needed not the unquiet 
look or the hesi Pe to convince me that he 
lied. He did lie,as 1 knew. It was not long before I 
found my sister, and learned from her lips.the shame 
that had fallen upon our family, Ican see her now, 
crouching, before me, as she sobbed out her confession; 
indeed it was little, she said, but it was enongh, Ican 
see her face—it might be looking upon me in the light 
of this beautiful moon !—as she raised it, tear-covered, 
tome, and implored my forgiveness. bid child! [I 
could not reproach her; she was punished enough 
already, tor her sin. But I determined to seek my ialse 


friend,and to force him to make reparation. received 
me ciyily enough, but almost te ae in m when 
I asked him to m my sister. I spo the honor 
‘of our family, and begged him not to h it; Ire- 


called to his mind the welcome and the ao ty he, 
a stranger, had received at our hands; sree of my 
mother, and of the blow it would be to her ;—but'he 
only sneered at me, and with his specioua tongue tried 
to put me off. Iwas hot, and he was cool, and when he 
left me, I was goaded almost into madness. It appeared 
to me incredible that hospitality should be so violated. 
That night, atter I had once more visited my sister, I 
determined to see-this man again, and to ap; more 
strongly, if I could, to his sensé of -honor. id it he 
does not marry her, I thought, I would kill him! For 
what reason I do not know, for I was strong enough for 
anything, I put a — into my pocket. was late in 
the night when I went to his residence. The doors 
were closed, but at the back of the house I naw a light 
shining in a window, “ashadow I could swear was 
his upon the blind. I soon climbed over the low wall 
which enclosed the garden, and then I scrambled up to 
the window, and dashed into the room. He was half 
undressed, and his face turned very white when he saw 
me. My words were few:/I told him Iwas determined 
not to.submit to dishonor, He would have called out, 
but I presented my pistol, and swore I-would shoot 
him if he raised his voice. He knew that I would keep 
ay word, and he promised me that he would marry my 
sister on the morrow. I heldout my hand to him, and 
he shook it, We spent.a few minutes in friendly talk, 
and then, with ‘a light heart, I prepared to leave the 
house the way I had entered it. But no sooner had I 
got my eg over the window-sill than he; to the 
door, and throwing it open, called loudly for ce. 
I was bewildered. The pistol I had brought with me 
dropped to the ground, He picked it.up quickly and 


sa 
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pulled the trigger, and then let it fall again to the 
ground. As he did sol jumped back into the room, 
which in an instant was filled with people, and the mext | 
moment I was seized and dragged off to prison on a | 
charge of burglary and attempted murder. The case | 
‘was quite clear: my presence in the room, the smashed 
window-panes, the pistol, which was proved to be mine, 
the bullet in the wall, made up a chain of evidence too 
strony, of course, to admit of doubt. There was only 
my bare word that the story was false ; they shrugged 
their shoulders when they heard it, and the judge 
himself said that it was nothing but a shallow fabrica- 
tion. They did not hesitate over the verdict ; they 
found me guilty, and I was sentenced to transportation 
for life.” 

The Welshman paused for a few moments, and putfed 
away at his pipe before he resumed; 

«While I was lying in prison, my sister fled. I wanted 
sadly to see her, but it was denied me. She was no- 
where to be found. Three days before the ship sailed 
which was to convey me from my country, my mother 
came to see me. Poor thing! she had almost lost her 
reason. She wept over me, and gave me this little 
Welsh Bible, which I have neverparted with, and which | 
shall be buried with me when I am dead. Then she was 
taken away, and I never saw or heard of her again. I 
was chained by the leg to a feilow-convict, and put on 
board ship. We were eight months getting to Botany 
Bay. The ship waga leaky old tub, The Government 
in those days picked out the rottenest vessels it could 
get to convey the convicts from their native shores. 
The filth and dirt of the ship were something horrible. 
The water was poisonous ; the food was disgusting. A 
plan was mooted among the convicts to murder the | 
oflicers, and seize theship; but it was discovered, and 
half-a-dozen men were shot and thrown overboard. 
Atter that we were kept nearly the whole of the time 
under close hatches. How that old tub creaked and 
strained! Many a time I thought we were going down, 
and I prayed that the vessel might be dashed to pieces, 
and make an end ofus. For during a great part of the 
voyage i was angry and despairing, and almost doubted 
the goodness of God. But this’’ (and here he touched 
the Bible)‘ has taught me better! We arrived at our 
destination safely enough, and were set to work. Some 
of the convicts in our ship did well. The man I was 
chained to during the voyage is now a millionaire. He 


bought some landin Sydney with his savings, and sold 
it at twenty thousand pounds an acre. I was never very 
fortunate. Igot my ticket-of-leave, and worked for my- 
self, chiefly at bullock-driving. I could tell you some 
queer anecdotes of colonial life in those days. Bush- 
ranging was all the go,and it wasn't safe to travel a 
hundred miles with anything valuable about you. I re- 
member once, asl was coming into Sydney with my 
n= seeing a buggy, without a horse, standing on the 
road. When Idrove up toit there was a man inside, 
stark naked.. He had been stuck up by bushrangers, 
and they had stripped him of every bit of clothing, down 
to his socks. They had torn from the buggy everything 
that he might have converted into a covering: other- 
wise they did not ill-treat him. I have been a shep- 
herd, too, and have lived by myself for months and 
months, without seeing the face of a single human crea- 
ture. Itisa trying life. Ihave known — grow into 
a state of incurable idiocy after a few months’ solitari- 
ness. It is not disagreeable at first; one takes a pridé 
in the shecp, and enjoys the sense of independence 
which is the great feature in a shepherd's life ; but, 
after a time, it is awful. *To sit, night after night, with 
no soul to speak to, with nothing to read, with 
nothing to do but to smoke and think—it is no wonder 
that men gomad! The wonder is that so many escape 
with reason, I remember a narrrw brush I had with 
the natives. Iremember it with pleasure, for even the 
sight of a savage, although he was eager to kill me, was 
a relief. I had misséd some sheep, at odd times, within 
two or three weeks. I was actually pleased when I first 
made the discovery, forif gave me something new to 
think of. One night I determined to watch ; and, sure 
enough, I came upon the natives, carrying off half-a- 
dozen or so of the fattest sheep, I did not see them 
sooner than they saw me, and I had to run for it. Thad 
provided for such a'contingency, and when I arrived, 
almost breathless, at the hut, I made all fast in a 
twinkling, and prepared to receive them. They came up 
pretty fast at my heels, but I saluted them with three 
barrels trom my six-shooter, and all but two retreated, 
yelling, faster than they came. The hut was rather 
queerly built, just in anook of some overhanging 
rocks, and there was only the frontof it exposed. This | 
was an advantage to me, for the savages could not get 
at meat the back. I watched their dusky forms in the 
distance With absolute pleasure. It must have been 

uite four months since I had seen anything in the 
shape of aman, and though I saw him now in the shape 
of @ deadly foe, it was better than living any longer the | 
devil’s life of solitude. Besides, I did not care much for 


aslong asmy powder lasted. But they don’t fight fair. 
‘The ‘noble’ savage will take any mean advantage he can | 
of an enemy. They are a shulking, idle, dirty lot of 
thieves. They came to the attack three times, and 
each time I received them oe -y 4 six-shooter, and 
sent them scampering back. en they @ prepara- 
tions for doing wha’ $ expected, and what I was pre- 
pared for. They collected all the dead timber and dry 
brushwood they could their hands on, and threw it 
before my hut, topping it with a lot of green branches. 
They were going to smoke out. But I was ready 
forthem. My hut, built in the cleft of a mase of rock, 
concealed a great fissure at the rear. In fact, the fissure 
served as a sort of tunnel, I had worked atit for a 
long while, and had mg oe the natural tunnel until 
Icame to an outlet. This outlet I had filled up care- 
lessly, with loose pieces of rock, s0 that no one un- 
nequainted with the secret would ‘have suspected that 
wis a place of concealment. When the savages in 


front of the hut set fire to the pile of wood, which they 
did by throwing lighted branches into it from a distane 
I crawled through the tunnel, A teeling did come over 
me, that if the savages knew of this retreat, they would 
be sure to guard it, and it would be all vp with me; 
and when I reached the outlet, | was a bit curious to 
know if I should see any black skins knocking about. 
Luckily for me, there were none, and I crept away. I 
did not have much time to lose, for Iknew they would 
rush the hut betore it was half burnt, and would dis- 
cover the tunnel ; so I only crept slowly along until I 
thought I was out of sight of them, and then I scudded 
off. Iran a good many miles that night, and I thought 
I was pretty clear of them. » But the next day, when I 
was within eight or ten miles of the station I was mak- 
ing for, I saw three of the black devils racing alter me, 
with their skinny legs. They haven’t much superfiu- 
ous flesh about them, hayen’t the blacks. They are all 
skin, bone, and muscle. They had tracked me the 
whole way, nearly thirty miles, and when they caught 
sight of me. they set up a hullaballoo of delight. I 
was pretty tired at the time, but the sight of them put 
fresh life into me, and I ran my fastest. But they were 
too much forme. I saw one of them disappear round a 


| clump of timber for the purpose of cutting me off, 


while the other two followed straight aiter me. Isoon 
came to where there was a bend in the track, and just as 
I turned it, the first one sprang out of the timber. He 
was within two hundred yards of me, and when he saw 
me he raised his ‘boomerang,’ and sent it whizzing 
into the air. Quick as lightning, tor [knew how true 
those savages could dim, I turned, and ran towards the 
other two. seeing this, and knowing that I had turned 
upon them to escapé the ‘boomerang,’ they stopped 
short, suddenly, and threw their spears at me. I felt 
that there was nothing for it but fight. I had my re- 
volver in my hand, loaded in its six barrels. One of 
theirspears grazed my eheek as I flew along; and when 
I got close enough, I sent a bullet into the nearest one, 
which dropped him. Then, with a sudden rush, I 
closed with his companion. I had not climbed the 
Welsh hills in my young days for nothing, The hardy 
life I had spent served me now ; and, asI flung my 
arms round the dirty savage, { knew that I could mas- 
ter him in the end. But, in the meantime, the one 
who had thrown the ‘boomerang’ was after me with 
raised spear. He did not dare to throw it, for fear of 
hitting his comrade; for we were by this time upon 
the ground, locked in each other's arms, and rolling 
over one another, enveloped in a thick cloud of dust. 
Throughout the struggle,I kept my revolver in my 
hand, but had no opportunity of using it. My finger 
was on the trigger, and, in the scuftie, I must uncon- 
sciously have pressed upon it; for, to my surprise, it 
suddenly went off. Fora moment I thought I was hit; 
but presently the clasp of the savage with whom I was 
struggling relaxed, and he rolled back dead. The one 
who had thrown the ‘boomerang,’ took to his heels 
upon hearing the report. WhenI rose, and got away 
from the dust, I could see him scampering off. I did 
not care to follow him. Imademy way as quickly as I 
could to the station; and so ended my shepherd’s life. 
After that, I turned bullock-driver. That is # dreary 
life enough, but it’s better than being a shepherd: it’s 
more humanising. You get a chance, now and again, 
of giving a litt to a poor fellow, and that does a. man good, 
you know. I remember, one morning, missing two of 
my bullocks. I didnot find them till pretty late in the 
day. I was glad. enough when! heard the tinkle of 
their bells, I can tell you; and as I was following the 
sound, [came upon aman lying in'the bush. At first 
I thought he was dead; but I felt. his heart beat— 
very faintly, though. I carried him to the dray, and 
after a good deal of trouble, I brought him to. 

He had lost his way in the bush, and had wandered 
about without food for three days, until, what with 
hunger and despair, he had almost lost his senses. “I 
remember he told me a curious impressinn he had, 
while he lay waiting, as he thought, fordeath. He had 
quite resigned himself to die, and as he was waiting, 
waiting, his thoughts, of course, wandered back to the 
time. when he was a boy at home. And he came to a 
day when he was lying, quite a little lad, on the grass, 
listening to the bells of his village church. His 
thoughts, just then, did not wander farther back, for 
the death-forest he was imprisoned in changed to the 
field of waving grass; he saw the leaves bending over 
him and about him. And the death silence which had 
shrouded him was suddenly invaded by musical bells: 
they were the bells of his village church, playing the 
old familiar peals, and they actually brought to his 
mind a long-forgotten rhyme, which he murmured 
with parched lips to the ringing of the bells. He heard 
them sure enough, but Bier, were not the beils of his 
village church; they were the bells on the necks of my 
lost cattle. If my bullocks hadn't strayed, it would 


haye been all over with him, for he conldn’t have lasted | 
| another day. So what I looked upon at first as precious 
them. If they had fought fair, I could have kept them off | }; 


hard, turned ont to be a piece of real good fortune, 
When the gold-fields were discovered, I turned to gold- 
digging; and between that and bullock-driving I have 
since spentall my time. It isn’t avery attractive story, 
mine—is it mate’ Idon‘t think Lever had any ambition, 
and my life was over when I was transported. I have 
often thought that if I were to meet the talse fyiend 
who wrecked my life, and who destroyed the happiness 
of my family, I should kill him. But there is no chance 
of our ever meeting, and I do not yearn forit. But Ido 
yearn, ani have for many a year yearned, to know what 
became of my sister. Once I thought—it was in ‘Mel- 
bourne three years ago, when I was loading flour for 
up-country—that I saw a face like hers, but it passed 
like a flash, and I did not see it again. It was but fan- 
cy, I know, yet it has often haunted me since. I am 
not the only innocent convict in the Colonies. I know 
some who were transported for life, for less crimes than 
mine—perfectiy innocent men, who are living victims 
of what is called justice. IfI had happened to stroll a 


| different way the day I met that false friend, my life 
might have been very different. I might have married, 
| and had children, and been ahappy man. I wonder if, 
by and by, those who.suffer unjustly are recompensed 
in any way |” 
| “You are a queer fellow, Welshman,’’ said Richard 
Handfield. ‘iil were you, and had been treated as 
| you have been treated, I should have turned desperate, 
think. By what right are men oppressed and hunted 
down? Say I owe a duty to society; does not society 
owe aduty tome? Just think forone moment of what 
I haye suffered ’"—— 

“ Of course,"’ seid the Welshman; “I do not mean to 
say I have as much to complain ofas you. You wem 
educated and brought up in luxury ’—— 

“That's where itis. If I had been brought up ae 
roughly as yourself, 1 might take the same view of mis- 
fortune.” 

“Certainly,” said Welsh Tom, but in a voice whick 
struck somewhat strangely upon his companion’s ears. 
“There's no comparison between the hardship of eur 
lives. Butitistime to turn in, We must be up with: 
thesun. Good night!” : 

And then they prepared for their niglit’s rest. Be- 
fore falling asleep, Richard glanced at the Welshman, 
and saw him, with an earnest expression on his face, 
reading, by the light of the moon, a chapter from hie: 
mother’s old Welsb Bible. : 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE NEW RUSH. 


EaKLY in the morning the plains were pusy with 
moving life. Refreshed by their rest, the hardy gold- 
diggers. full of health and vigor, rose from their primi- 
tive beds, and raced to distant creeks to lave their faces, 
and draw the water for the morning meal. Little do 
the constant residents in a crowded city know of the 
vigorous, healthtul lite that stirs in the veins of these 
sturdy pioneers in the New World. ‘Take up thy bed. 
and walk,’’ was literally illustrated by thousands of 
eager men. Quickly were their rough toilets com- 
pleted; quickly were the hobbles taken trom the horses” 
feet and the bells from their necks, and quickly were they 
harnessed and ready to play their parts in the moyin 
panorama: quickly were the heavy-jawed, wisdom-face 
oxen yoked to the drays and wagons, patiently waiting 
for the flick of the whip-which bade them move along, 
which they did at a snail’s pace, as if they were weary 
of their day’s work before it was begun; and-soon were 
log fires blazing, chops and steaks trizzling, and boiling 
tea impatiently bubbling in the queerest of utensils. 
Scant time was given to breakfast; scantier time was 
employed in rolling up the blankets; less time still was 
occupied in arranging them over broad backs and 
shoulders, and starting on the march to the promised 
land. But one operation all performed, and all took 
time in ee enne- When everything else waa ad- 
justed, a black stump of a pipe waa carefully produced, 
carefully loaded, carefully lightod by the aid of a burn- 
ing branch, Then, refreshed by their first pipe, the ad- 
yenturers whistled away dull care, and “stumped it” 
at the rate of four miles an hour. It was a lovely sum- 
mer morning. The sun was rising overa snow-capped 
range, Which reared its head in the distance, a pi 
of beauty. As the warm rays fell wpon the moss-clad 
giants, rills of sparkling snowdrops gemmed its face 
with myriad silver tears. It was a marvellous picture- 
But few stayed to pay it tribute. Among the few, a 
ragged German, upon whose shoulders were placed all 
his worldly treasure—a calico tent. a couple ot blankets, 
onda flat-faced, stolid-looking little boy, who, as his 
father pointed to the range, crowed and clapped his 
hands at the glorious siglit; . , 

When evening came, and they were within twenty 
miles of the New Rush, Richard Handfield and the 
Welshman halted at a wayside inn, which had been 
Luilt but a few days, and in which the pro ore 
were mains cis fortune rapidly. It belonged to two 
young Scotchmen, upon whom jortune had ded 
unexpectedly. .They had taken to wood-splitting, and 
were happy at that, and contented even with the little 
they earned, as is the proverbial way of Scotchmen, 
But they had the national characteristic, in eye to the 
main chance; and they had thestill more national charac- 
teristic, the wit to take advantage of the chance. So, 
directly the gold fever broke out,and they saw the 
signs of it floating past their little six-feet-by-nine tent 
of drill, they built themselves a building of -tree 
slabs.- In less than two days it was finished; same 
evening they bargained for a dray-load of bottled beer 
and spirits, the first on the road to the new gold- 
fields; und the next morning, as improptu hotel keep- 
ers, they commenced to make their fortunes to the tune 
of two hundred pounds a day. Their building was the 
only one for miles around, and as it stood in the midst 
of an amphitheatre of hills, they dignified it by the title 
of the Amphitheatre Hotel. Night and day it wee 
| crowded -with,men who recklessly squandered their 
money at the bar iu a state of the wildest excitement. 

At ten o'clock at night, Richard aud his mate were 
| standing by the doorof the Amphitheatre Hotel. The 
riotous noise within the hotel precluded all idea of 
sleep, and they stood there, looking at the moon, whose 
brightness was hardly dimmed by a .screen of light 
| floating clouds, and talking over the chances of Seve 


| being able to get_a good piece of ground at the New 
| Rush. What is that in the distance? A white object! 
| Moving? Yes, and moying fast. Running, racing, like’ 
| one demented. White trousers, white pene shirt, 
| bare arms, and bare head—running like mad, 1 
white face of the moon. Who can he be? ere has 
he come from? Is he mad? All the inmates of the 
| calico hotel came out to the door — for the racer. 
| And here he is, pontine, his strong chest hew , his 
| brawny arme waving, his blue eyes glaring! “ Well 
| mate, what's the row ? What's up?” Without retaan 
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ing any answer to these questions, the racing individual 
points in the direction of the New Rush, whence he has 
come, and gasps out, “There—got a claim—heaps of 
gold—saw a bucketful dug up just before I left—off to 
fetch my mates!” And off he is, without—wonder of 
wonders !—stopping to drink. There he goes, racing off 


to tetch his mates: a large, white speck dotting the | 


plain beyond—a small white speck—a smaller white 
speck—an infinitessimal white speck—no speck at all! 
Meanwhile theconversation has become very animated. 
ethey all thought so—that was the real El Dorado—they 
had been waiting tor it for along while, and here it 
was at last! Anecdotes are related as authentic, of for- 
tunes made in a week, in aday,in an hour. Goodness 
knows how the information has been obtained, but sud- 
denly these men are relating to each other wonderful 
accounts of the thousands of ounces obtained by single 
individuais at the New Rush, although, before 
the arrival of the racing individual, they did not ap- 
pear to know very much about the new field. Gradually 
the conversation dies out and the diggers retire to their 
rest. Nothing disturbs the stillness of the night. The 
scene is so lovely that it might serve for the Kingdom 
of Dreamland. On the top of yon lofty mountain 
stands anold castle, wrapped about, grim shadow as it 
is, by the soft moonlight. Near it, each rugged rock 
and stone assumes a living shape. Why creep they 
away so stealthily? Are they rock or human? Psha! 
They are but two diggers, who, excited by the news, 
haye given up all thoughts of sleep, and are stealing 
away to the New Rush, so that they may not be too late 
for the chance of digging up a bucketful of gold. 

At Doon on the following day, Richard and the Welsh- 
man arrived on the ground. There were thousands of 
diggers there, and a long street of calico stores was 
already erected to supply their wants. As the new ar- 
rivals poured in, they had to traverse this street, which 
commenced at the mouth of the main road, so that it 
presented a very animated appearance, and was always 
thrénged. Flags of all nations, and flags of no nations, 
were waving over the stores, many of which rejoiced in 
high-sounding titles. There were the Great Wonder, 
the Little Wonder, the Wonder of the World, anda 
great quantity of other Wonders: There were the Mon- 
ster Emporium (which, properly, we represent an 
Emporium for Monsters); the Blue Store,-and the Red 
Store (which were impositions, for they were built of 
unbleached calico); and theBee-Hive, which looked 
like one, for it was crowded with customers. ‘There 
was the Right Manin the Right Place, which was the 
sign of a stationer’s store; where old newspapers were 
being Sold at exorbitant prices, and where you had to 

half-a-crown for two sheets of newspaper, two en- 
velopes, and a pen. This store was also a kind of post- 
office, where you might deposit letters on payment of 
one shilling each, and receive them, if there were any 
‘to receive, at the same,time. There were half-a-dozen 
“auctioneers, going, going, going, with-all their might. 
There-were scores of draymen unloading their drays, 
and blocking up the road with cases of goods. There 
‘was a horse sale-yard, where horses were being galloped 
madly up.and down, to the infinite fisk of life and 
limb ; and wherein the salesman talked the most out- 
Tageous nonsense, and told the most outrageous fibs, 
as to the’wonderful qualities of the cattle he was anx- 
ious to dispose of, ere’ were scores of hotels and 
restaurants for the accommodation of the natives of 
| every nation under the sun. There were the 
Hi , the Spanish. the French, the American, and 
a host of others. Those who could not find their native 
clime indicated on the broad strips of calico in front of 
the stores, might console themselves at All Nations ; 
while philan ists might rest their weary limbs at 
the Live and Let Live. Forcing their way through the 
bustling crowd, Richard Handfield and the Welshman 
soon reached the end of the straggling street of stores, 
and came upon the gold diggings. Thesé were situated 
upon a great plain, which was dotted with strong sun- 
burnt men, straining at windlasses. Round some of 
the shafts small knots of diggers were eongregated, 
waiting eagerly for the “prospect.” One shaft had just 
come upon the gold, and great excitement was pro- 
duced by the statement that the first bucketful Gf 
earth had yielded twelve pennyweights of the precious 
metal, There.wasno chance near this spot, for eve 
inch fora mile around was monopolized; so the new- 
comers had to walk on till they came to a less basy 
‘part of the plain. Aclaim was there soon measured 
‘ out. pegs, and the orthodox custom of 
the pick* in the center was duly formed. 
‘Then and his mate went in search of a spot to 
Bun up their tent, and before Mogan 3 their house was 
uilt, and Richard was sitting at the door smoking his 
po ae Welsh Tom commenced to build a new 
ch: ey. Welsh Tom was in his glory. He worked 
and sang, and looked every inch a man of might; even 
Richard couldnot help admiring him. Hisshirt sleeves 
of blue twill were tucked up to his shoulders, and the 
hard muscles of his arms stood out so grandly that 
‘Tubal-Cain himself might have been proud of them. 
Every now and then he fell back and contemplated his 


mud chimney, which grew like magic beneath his 
“hands sca 


. Sad as was the story of this man’s life, he was 
and contented. Work—God’s heritage to man— 

aw ed his days for him ! -% 
Night was a busy time inthe township. The bars of 


© This sticking. the pick in the ground is an honored gold- 
“J ID’ Tela the title-deed tothe property. The firs 


tl do when they arrive upon a newly-discov- 
‘ered gold-fleld is to look about them for'a plece and 
‘ is most likely to be auriferous. Having made eir se- 


lection, they measure as much of it as the gold-mini - 
lations of the ry allow them to occupy (perhaps forty feet 
by sixty) stick a wooden peg at each corner, and 
then drive their pick into the center of their ground, which 
is ed a “claim.”* en they reconnoiter, and set about 

up theirtent, and building a chimney. After-comers 
seeing the pick in the ground, consider it a good title-deed, 
and pass on to fresh spots. 


the calico restaurants and hotels were crowded, and 
money was lavishly squandered in the dancing-saloons 
and concert-rooms, with which the township abounded. 
The men danced with each other; a barmaid was a rara 
avis indeed, and could, with impunity, give herself as 
many airs as the most fashionable drawing-room belle. 
The fever excitement of a New Rush is most intense: 
men yrow trantic from mere contagion. 
tree-aiid-easy concert-room, filled with diggers, who 
| shouted out the choruses to the songs, and smoked and | 
drank amidst a very Babel of riot and noise. In this 
room, one night, a little excitable Frenchman drunk 
-himself into a state of madness, and, calling tor a dozen 
of Champagne, knocked the necks off half the bottles, 
and’ poured the wine upon the ground; and three | 
minutes afterwards, in a wild delirium, he lit his pipe 
with a five-pound note. 

So days and weeks passed, and every day and every 
week thé gold-field grew and grew until it extended 
over many miles. With magical celerity a city was 
built, and before the birth of a new moon the thousand | 
and one institutions of a civilized life were growing in | 
the light of enterprise and industry. Streets were laid 
out, roads were made, Dewspapers and banks were es- 
tablished, a theatre was erected; and while the busy life 
of a city was in full glow, homely men were building 


taces of women and children began to be seen. 


There was the | 


modest snuggeries in the suburbs, and the welcome | 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OLD FLICK. 


Op Fricr’s dwelling place was ina narrow thorough- 
fare—so narrow ‘that Old Flick might have shaken 
hands with his neighbor on the opposite side of the 
way withoutmoving from his own side of the pavement. 
Not that he ever tried the experiment; Old Flick was 
not given to’the shaking of hands, and was as 
secret and close as the grave. The thorough- 
fare was’ a *misnomer; for if, you walked about 
twenty yards beyond Old Flick’s dwelling-place, 
you came, to your great discomfiture, plump 
upon the dead wall of a building which checked all 
further progress. Many deluded pedestrians, who.had 
strolled into the place, curious to know whither it led, 
had been compelled to retire in dudgeon. A clever 
speculator had purchased the land round about old 
Flick’s dwelling, and had mapped it out and built wpon 
it with so much ingenuity, that when he came to Old 


Flick’s Thoroughfare, which was the last built upon, 
he, to his exceeding surprise, found himself blocked in; 
and rushing to his plans, discovered that he hadi given 
himself 4 few feet of land more upon paper than he 
actually possessed upcn earth. Buthe derived con- 
solation from'the thought that -he had accomplished 
his object, which was, to build as many tenements 
as he could crowd upon his freehold, and .to allow 
as little walking and breathing space as possible to 
his tenantry. This result being successfully attained, 
he took afirst-class passage home, and retired to Ber- 
mondsey, where he lives to the present day upon the 
results of his ingenuity, and talks continually, in grand- 
iloquent strains, of his estates in Victoria. 

Old Flick’s Thoroughfare, as it had grown to be called, | 
boasted of about two feet of pavement and six feet of 
road, and contained sixteen temements—eight on each 
side. In the owner’s plan of the estate, which decor- 
ated the walls of his parlor in Bermondsey, it was rep- 
resented as a magnificent street, lined on each side with 
handsome edifices, four stores high, and crowded with 
carriages and pedestrians of the most fashionable 


character ; whereas, in truth, the tenements were each 
composed of but one story, and there was scarcely room 
in the road to wheel a barrow. 
Flick’s dwelling was the inscription ; : 


OLD FLICK’S 
ALL-ORTS STORE. 
WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


For be it here remarked, it is the fashion of most 
small traders in the colonies to sell everything down to 
oranges and gingerbread, ‘‘ wholesale, retail, and for ex- 
portation,’” It is an idiosyncrasy peculiar to the class, 
In the windows of Old Flick’s All-Sorts Store was heaped 
the most worthless collection of worthless articles that 
could possibly be compressed within so small a space, 
Blunt saws, dirty pannikins, broken crockery, worn-out 
dog-cullars, two-bladed penknives, empty ink bottles, 
rust-eaten picksandshovels, a few torn books,the broken 
works of two or three clocks and watches, with amulti- 
tude of other utterly incongruous things, were tum- 
bled indiscriminately upon each other, In one pane 
there was an advertisement to the effect that “ Doctor 
Flick prescribed for and cured every disorder incidental 
to the human frame at the lowest possible rates ;”’ and 
in another pane appeared the announcement that Old 
Flick was aland and estate agent, and collected rents 
and debts,and acted as the confidential adviser ‘of all 
persons in trouble and difficulty, and that secresy and 
dispatch might bé replied upon. To show that he was 
ready for consultation or active business, Old Flick, 
witli? his palsied frame and blear eyes, might be seen, 
half the day, standing in ragged slippers, at his door, 
on the watch for customers. He might not inaptly 
eae been likened to an ugly spider on the look-out for 


es. , 
The origin of Old Flick was wrapped in mystery, 
Nothing further was known of him than that he had 
sprung up suddenly in Canvas Town, in the early days 
of the gold-diggings, and that, when that motley 
lectability was swept away, he had migrated to the 
blind alley to which he e his name,’and which had 
just then been formed by,the operations of the Ber- 
Pr: rap a at Canyas Town, when Old Flick 
first made his appearance there, was indeed a delect- 
able locality. Take a few acres of level ground, where 


Over the'portico-of Old | him. 


in the winter people sank over their ankles in the 
mud, and where in the summer they were blinded 
with the fine dust which an Australian hot wind drove 
mercilessly in their faces ; divide the ground into the 
narrowest and most irregular of streets and lanes ; 
erect (if it may be so ealled) upon it a few hundreds of 
canyas tents, of all sizes and shapes, which in a civilized 
city would not be thought fit for pigs or poultry ; 
smoke-dry the entire space until the canvas of the 
tents becomes black and rotten, and hangs in shreds 
from weak battens and crazy poles; let the wretched 
habitations be tenanted. by gaol-refuse, by unscrupul- 
ous traders, by dismayed and distressed immigrants 
who have journeyed over stormy seas in search of 
gold, by "brute faces and kind faces, by flaunting women 
and ladies of tender rearing let the spaces be choked 
up with packing-cases, and immigrants’ trunks, and 
crying children, and perplexed wanderers from distant 
lands ; above all, let no vice be hidden, let no shame be 
shame-faced ; and a reasonably correct’ picture vf Can- 
vas Town, Melbourne, in the early days of the gold- 
diggings, will be portrayed. But even in Canvas Town, 
where probably was assembled the most incongruous, 
mass of human beings ever congregated together ; 
where thief and gentleman slept with but the division 
of a strip. of calico between them, and where ladies 
cooked their family meals, and washed their family 
clothes, in the open thoroughfares—even there, Old 
Flick was a mystery. He was a tall, thin, stooping 
man, with an unwholesome-looking: face, always: stub- 
bled and dirty. He was.a dealer in everything, whether 
honestly come by or not, and professed himself a doc- 
tor; and as a proof of his skill he was in the habit of 
exhibiting a musty, yellow, old cash-book, in which 
were inscribed more than fifty testimonials from grate- 
ful patients who had been cured of lumbago, tooth- 
ache, and other plagues which human flesh is heir to. 
He was sixty years of age, or thereabouts, and he was 
so shaky that he could scarcely hold a glass to his lips 
without spilling halfitscontents. He said it wasague ; 
others said it wasrum. Atthe time of his introduc- 
tion to the reader, he was standing at his door, as usual, 
in his ragged slippers, with his blear eyes looking fre- 
quently over his shoulder to the room at the back of 
his store. While thus engaged, he was accosted by 
Milly, whose manner and appearance betokened that 
she had been drinking. 4 ‘ 
“Hallo! Old Flick! Who is inside?” 
“No one, Milly,’’ he answered. 


“What aliar you are, Flick! "said Milly. “Jim‘s 
inside and you know it.’ 
“Jim isn’t inside,”-he returned. “ You're drunk." 


“I say, Old Flick,” said Milly, “I never saw you 
bk Tell the truth foronce, and set your face on 

Old Flick looked yenomously at the girl but she only 
laughed at him in return. “Go in, and tell Jim I want 
to speak to him," she said. ' 
wer have told you he isn’t there," responded Old 

lick. 

“All right. Then I'll sit here and wait for him ; and 
she sat down on the payement, in front of the store. 
Old Flick was in despair. He glared at her, and swore at 


| her. 


* Get up, you she-devil |!" he quavered, in a voice 
shaking with passion. 

“I shan't. If you call me names, I'll pull your 
whiskers out.” A : 

_ “Go away, Milly, said. Old Flick, coaxingly ; “go 
away, there’sa dear! You'll have the peelers on you 
and if Jim hears — eet " 

“Oh, he is in there, is he?” exclaimed -Milly, rising 
to her feet. 

“Yes, but it’s more than my life’s worth to disturb 

im. Go away, quietly, there’s.a dear!” 
“All right,” shesaid ; “just you tell him, when you 
goin, tocome home goon. I didn’t want to see him, 
you old fool. I only wanted to know where he was. 
Oh ge @ liar fou are, Flick |” 

And giving. him a playful pinch on his withered 
cheek, she walked away, 8) nging. : 

In the back room of Old Flick's dwelling was assem- 
bled a quartette, each member of which bore upon his 
face a certificate for the ows. It was composed of 
Jim Pizey, Black Sam, Ned Rutt, and the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman. Spirits and glasses were on the table, and 
the room was filled with smoke. : : 

“ That's arranged then,” said Jim Pizey; “we meet 
at Gisborne this day fortnight ?” 

His com ons nodded. 

“ Until then,”’ he continued, ‘‘ try quietly, to find out 
where Dick Handfield has got to.” 

“If I knew where that milk-faced woman of his was,” 
— Ned Rutt, with a dark look, “I’d soon work it out 
of her.”’ 

“Strike me blind!” exclaimed the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman. ‘‘You don't mean to say you'd hurt 3 
woman ?” e 

“Wouldn't I?” sneered Ned Rutt. “You wouldn't 
hurt 4 woman, of course, Oysterman ?’” 

“Strike me dizzy!" exclaimed the Oysterman, 
wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“There’s that young devil, Grif,’ said Pizey ; “he 
knows where, Dick Handfieldis. If you could get hold 
of him and frighten him, Oysterman, he might tell." 

“Td frighten him if I got hold of him,” muttered the 
Oysterman, with Fy Villainous scowl. ; 

“Come here, Old Flick,” shouted Jim Pizey,.striking 
the table violently, and putting an end to the discus- 
sion, *‘Come here, you of rattling old bones, and 


"se I 


let's settle up with you.” , 

Which settling-up caused a great deal of whining on 
the part of Old flick, and a great deal of cursing on the 
part of the Erere . 

‘“Milly’s been, here; Jim,"’ said old Flick, when t 
settling was , and Ned Rutt and Black Sam 
departed. “She kicked up a nice row! as much 


as I could do to prevent her coming in.” 
« She'll be whinperiug idly: Wale 


she knows I’m 


a 


~~ 


—. Y 


senly put down a hundred sovereigns for every tin 


GRIF. 


going away,” said Pizey, with a touch of softness in his 
voice, tor bad as he was, he had a sincere affection for 
the girl, ‘I haven’t told her, and don’t intend to. I 
shall leave that to you, Flick. And now just listen to 
what Lsay, and don’t miss a word,” « 

With their heads close together, Jim Pizey and the | 
Tenderhearted Oysterman laid bare their scheme. It 
was complete in its villainousness. Highway rob- 
bery, burglary, murder—they would stop short at 
nothing. j 

“Never mind about Dick Handfield giving us the 
slip,” said Jim. 
certain ; we shall hear something of him, and when we 
do, he shan’t escape us a second time.” 

“Tl lay a trap for him when Icome across him,” 
said the Oysterman, with a lowering look, “that he'll 
be cleyer to get out of. A better trap than the forged | 
five-pound note.” 
tag What do you think of our plan, Flick?” asked 

izey. | 

“Tt sounds very well, Jim,’’ said Old Flick. “ But) 
I've heard such lots of these schemes, and they’ve all | 
ended in smoke.’’. 

** And why ?” asked Jim Pizey, with passion. ‘“ Why 
have they all endedin smoke? Because, when every- 
thing has been cut and dried, some white-livered thief | 
grew squeamish, and backed out of it; or because the | 
infernal cowards have turned dainty at the sight of a 
drop of blood, and didn’t have heart among the lot of 
‘em to killa man! But this shan’t end so—if any man 
turns tail when I am leading, I'll give him six barrels, 
one after another; he shall never turn tail again! 
We've got the right lot this time. There are four of us 
down here, and I canreckon upon four up the country. 
Grif’s father’s one of ’em. When we've got them all 
together, perhaps we'll ‘stick up’ the gold escort. I'll 
take care we won’t bungle overit. We'll kill every 
damned trooper among “em.” 

“But we won’t hurt ’em, Flick,” said the Tender- 
hearted Oysterman. ‘If I thought we should hurt the 
poor coves, I wouldn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“There shan’t be many left to blab about it,” said 
Jim. “ How would you like to have your hands in the 
gold-boxes, Flick, and run the dust through your fin- 
gers,eh?”’ Old Flick’s eyes glistened and his fingers 
twitched, as if they were already playing with the 
precious dust. ‘*‘ How would ye like to buy it at so 
much a measureful—eh, Flick? That's the way lots 
of it was sold after the ‘Nelson’ was stuck up in Hob- 
son's Bay.’’ ‘ e 

“Ah,” said Old Flick, pensively, ‘that was a smart 
trick, that was! But then men had pluck in them.” 

“It’s all very well to say that,” grumbled Jim; “I 
could find men with lots of pluck, but there are no op- 
portunities, worse luck |’ 

“ Only think,” said Old Flick, gloating upon the sub- 
ject; “the dark night; the ship ready for sea, and go- 
ing to sail the next day; the gold on board: the cap- 
tain and officers on shore. Ican seeitall. The ship 
lies snugly at anchor ; a boat with muffled oars, comes 
quietly to the side; half a dozen plucky men glide up | 
like snakes on to the deck. Down goes the watch, 
gagged and bound in no time! The iron boxes, filled 
with gold—a hundred thousand ounces—are lowered 
into the boat, and in a few minutes the brave fellows 
aré pulling back to shore, made for life.” And Old 
vey villainous face brightened, and his eyes glis- 
tened. ' 

“Made for life,” sneered Jim, ‘Not they! They) 
were robbed right and left by such villains as yourself. 
I could lay my lands on a man in this town who would 


presannatt, gold-dust he bought. A fairish-sized meas- 
ure, eae i> ve 

“That's the way they do us poor hard-workin 
coves,” grumbled the Oysterman. “ Why, every one o 
them measures was worth a thousand pounds! He 
ought to be had up for embezzlement.” 

And thus conversing, they sat together until late in 
the night, hatching their villainous schemes ; and when 
they departed, Old Flick chuckled, and rubbed his 
hands, and with one leg, and nearly the whole of the 
other, in the grave, indulged in anticipations of a glow- 
ing future, as he drank his rum-and-water. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LITTLE PETER 18 PROVIDED FOR. 


iling dow. the stréam of life in his’ new moral boat, 
of which he, the Moral Shoeblack, was the Skipper, Grif 
was often at a loss what to do with his leisure time. 
Haying relinquished his profession of vagrancy, he no 
longer felt himself at liberty to wander through the 
streets without an object. 
boding that the Eye of the public was upon him, and 


“He’s gone up the country, that’s | . 


her care had restored him to health, Was he grateful ? 
It is hard to say. Little Peter's mind was almost a 
blank. He suffered without repining; he enjoyed 
without rejoicing. He took things as they came, and 
never dreamt that any effort on his part could alter 
them. Atter a scanty meal came hunger, and he waited 
patiently forthe next poor crumbs which charity be- 


| stowed upon him, and which he received without grati- 


tude. Then he hungered again, and soon. It was all | 
one tohim. Whether it were night or day was a mat- 

ter of indifference. 

Walking along listlessly by the side of his best 

friend, he paid no heed to the beauty of nature, | 
nor to the balmy air of evening. With Grif it | 
was different. He was keenly alive to the| 
joys and sorrows of life, and to all its sur-} 
roundings. Eyen now, although he was hungry, and | 
heart-sore, and weary, he looked from side to side with) | 
eager wonder and delight. The soft breeze was sweet_| 
to him, and he breathed it in so gratefully that the | 
shadow of a spiritual beauty stole into his common | 
face. He felt and rejoiced with nature that summer | 
was coming. The clouds smiled at its approach, and | 
as Zephyr whispered the glad tidings to field and forest, 

pretty blossoms peeped shyly out trom the bosom of 

the earth, wondering if winter had really taken its de- | 
parture, Grif was far from insensible to these influ- 
ences, and the delicious air of spring was in some 
measure a recompense to him for the sufferings of 
his lot. So he sat down under a hawthorn hedge, 
hungry yet grateful, and Little Peter sat beside him, 
looking at the blood of the dying sun staining the 
western sky. ‘ 

Not far from where he sat was the house of Nicholas 
Nuttall. The female head of that house was in a high 
state of glorification, for Matthew, their rich brother, | 
had dined with them that day, and had behayed so 
graciously that visions of future greatness grew in her 
imagination, Matthew was a single man ; of that fact 
she had made herself sure by a process of cross-ex- 
amination to which she had subjected her lord and | 
master the previous night. Cer’ ly her task had not 
been an easy one, for Nicholas had been singularly 
reticent and hesitating in his replies to her. eager 
queries ; but goaded, pushed thereto by his wite’s 
perseverance, he had at length given her to understand 
that his brother had no family. 

“And why you should haye endeayored to keep the 
fact from me,’ Mrs. Nicholas had said, before compos- 
ing herself to sleep, ‘is beyond my comprehension. I | 
am not a murderess, and I don’t want to poison your 
brother—I may say our brother—to-morrow at dinner. 
But you always were aggravating, Nicholas. I wonder | 
T’ve a bit of flesh left on my bones!” 

“You haven’t much,” thought Nicholas, as, shifting 
himself in bed, he came in contact with some of her 
bony protuberences ; “you have worn it pearly all 
away by nagging 2” 

But Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall was satisfied. She had 
ascertained that Matthew had no family, and that was 
sufficient for her. Whether he was a widower or a 
bachelor was immaterial. He had no ties, and Nicholas 
was his only brother. Then, Nicholas was, therefore, 
the natural heir to the property, and the only remain- 
ing duty her newly-tound brother-in-law owed to his 
family was not to remain too long upon earth. Sucha/ 
proceeding would be manifestly indecent. 

Dinner was over, and Matthew and Nicholas were 
sitting in the veranda, smoking their cigars. Had, 
Matthew wished to smoke in the drawing-room he , 
might have done so; indeed, Mrs. Nuttall had hinted as | 
much, had even tried to prevail upon him to do so. | 
She was so fond of smoke! nothing was so agreeable 4s | 
a good cigar! The fragrance and all that, was so deli- | 
cious! (It was lucky for Nicholas that the wife of his | 
bosom did not see the sly smile which played about his | 
lips while she was uttering these rhapsodies.) But | 
Matthew Nuttall would not be persuaded. He was too | 
shrewd a man not to see through the small soul of | 
Mra. Nicholas, and he valued her excess of politeness ; 
at its proper worth. 3 

Thus it was that, notwithstanding the importunities, 
of Mrs. Nuttall, Matthew and his brother were sitting | 
in the veranda smoking their cigars. When he had| 
consented to dine with them he made it a special pro- 
vision that no guests were to be invited to meet him; 
it was to bé a quiet family dinner. And Mrs. Nuttall, 


plans for a grand entertainment in honor of the rich 
squatter, an entertainment which would humiliate her 
neighbors (there is even that sort of pride in the Aus- 
tralian colonies)—wisely deferred to his wish. They 
had spent a pleasant afternoon. Mrs. “Nuttall was 
amiability personified, although her graciousiiess was 


He had an instinctive fore- | 4 trifle too obtrusive; and both Matthew and Nicholas 


without any thought of pounds, shillings, and pence, 


was watching that he did not misconduct. himself. | Were genuinely glad to renew brotherly relations. 


Every time that he met that Eye (and he met it as often 


as he dared to look into the human face) it appeared to | Special thoughts. N 
be holding up a warning finger, if such a metaphor | brother’s previous life. 


may be allowed. It appeared to say, Take care, now ; | 
be careful ; no slouching about and trying to deceive | 


me; I watching you! ,He was so acutely sensitive | some domestic misi 
of this! that it soon became his custom of an evening, | obstinate attempts 
when his day’s work was done, to wander into the | 


suburbs, that he might escape from the Eye which dis- 
tressed him in the city’s crowded streets. His day’s 


work often proved, in its result, a delusion and a) 


snare; and on many and many an evening did he 
gather together the implements of his trade, and walk 
away without a sixpence in his pocket. He had no 
place where he could safely deposit his bootstand and 
brushes, 80 whereyer be wandered he carried them 
with him. 

Behold him now, with these badges of his office slung 
round his shoulders, sauntering down @ shady lane, 
with Little Peter by his side. For Little Peter was bet- 
ter. 


Nicholas was speculating upon his 
From what Matthew had said 
to him on the occasion of their first meeting, he*knew 
that there was present unhappiness connected with it— 
ery which ‘even now, in spite of all 
at concealment, was preying upon 


his heart. Nothing could more surely denote this than 


| essingly; and now, as if some sudden remembrance had 
risen which chilled the tender feelizig,he would turn cold 
| and stern, and would strive to steel himself against her 
| girlish graces and fascinations. . It was happiness and 
| Foitene to be in her society, for she reminded him of 
| his daughter. When she was present he juggled with 
| his senses, and, shutting his eyes, believed that it was 

Alice who was in the room. He could feel her presence 
| about him, and while the impression was strong upon 
| him, the love he bore to her came back to his heart, 


They sat together in silence, each engrossed in his own | 


his behavior to his niece, Marian. Now, he would be all | 
tenderness to her, would speak to her affectionately, car- | 


did love her, in spite of all; he did love her although 
he would never look upon her face'again. To that he 
was pledged. He had told her he would never see her 
again unless she renounced her husband; at the time 
he had told her, and ever since, he knew that she would 
be faithful to her marriage vows—he knew that she 
would be faithful till death to the man she had chosen. 
The words he had spoken to her on the night she made 
her last appeal to him were constantly recurring to 
him : “the day youran away from your home I resolved 
to shut you from my heart as long as you were tied to 
that scheming scapegrace.” Ah! but could he shut 
her from his heart? “No, he felt that he could not do 
that. Her sweet pale tace was for ever pleasing to him, 
It was indelibly stamped upon his mind, and he could 
not efface it. Not long ago, when he was in his grand 
house at Highlay Station, he rose from his bed one 
night, and went to the room she used to occupy. There 
he sat down, and conjured her before him. ‘Then he 
went outside the house and looked around. All was his 
as far as he could see, and miles beyond and on every 
side cf him. He was lord of range and gully and all 
that was thereon. Forests of‘iron-bark and gum, tens 


| of thousands of sheep, vast herds of oxen, droves of 


horses, the growing wealth of mountain and plain, 
were his. He was lord of all. Yet, as he stood there 
gazing on his greatness, he would have gladly bartered 
it for his daughter’s love. Thus much he confessed to 
himself. He knew his own weakness, but the world 
should not knowit. He owed it to himself that he 
should be consistent in this. Often and often he 
thought to himself that Alice might be in want, might 
be suffering. Well, if she suffered, did he not suffer 
also, The worst of suffering was his. The suffering of 
a lonely life, unblessed by a single caress. No, not one 
—not one loying smile, not one bright look, of the ten- 
der light of which he could say, ‘This is for me, from 
the heart; itis not bought.” Worshiperas he wasof 
the power of money, these thoughts came home to him, 
and brought desolation with them. 

The soft sycophancy of Mrs. Nuttall disgusted him: 
he knew well enough what evoked it. And he marveled 
how it was that his brother, who was unselfish and ten- 
der-hearted, could have married such a cross-grained 
woman. ‘“ ButI suppose Nicholas did not know her 
nature until it was too late,” he thought; ‘all women. 
are false—all women are two-faced, deceitful, or mean, 
or selfish, or something worse.” . All? He knew he was 
lying to himself, All women were not so. Theremem- 
brance of his married life rose before him, for it had 
been a happy one. His wife had been to him an 
bad tad ge hire on pat goodness. All women were not 

; but he took a stern delight in i 
self believe so, fy Bete: iors 

Nicholas had been watching the shadows of sad re- 
membrance pass over his brother's face; he was getting 
to be an old man, but his heart was very tender to his 
brother, and he yearned to administer consolation. 

“ Mat,”* he said, “you are not happy.” P 

“No, Iam not.” The reply was drawn from him al- 
most involuntarily. 

“Can I do anything ?”’ : 

“Nothing, Nic.” He paused for a short while, and 
then, laying his hand upon his brother's arm, he said, 
“ When we first met, I hinted that I did not wish my 
domestic life touched upon. I may one day speak of it 
to you; until then, let it remain a sealed book betw: 
us.” Nicholas bent his head. “I think it is your retty 
little blossém, Marian, that has opened my wounds this 
afternoon, for I—I once had a daughter myselt,” He 
passed his hand across his eyes and rose.. “I gee 
pee in the gurden,” he said, ‘TI will take a stroll 

er,” ‘ 


He pressed his brother’s hand, and joined Marian, 
Nigholna looked after him, and. oe < So rich,” he 
said, “and so uphappy! Iam happier than he, not- 
withstanding—yes, notwithstanding that Iam blessed 
with Mts. Nuttall.” The appearance of that lady upon 
the veranda just at the moment he uttered this. quali- 
fication, made him feel very. guilty, and he mutely 
thanked Heaven that she had not heard him. ’ 

“Where is brother Matthew, my dear?” she inquired, 
in her most sugary tones. 

“He is taking a stroll. with Marian,” replied her 
spouse, pointing to the two figures in the distance. 
“They're just turning into the 1! eG" 

Mrs. Nicholas Nuttall looked, and seated herself with 


although inwardly disquieted for she had laid out asatisfiedair. Things were going on famously. Mat- 


| thew would make his niece his heiress. Should they 
; Stop in the colony, or return to England when that 
event occurred? It might occur any day. People went 
off so suddenly in these hot climates. As she pondered, 
the servant came on to the veranda with coffee, of 
which Nicholas took a cup thankfully. It was not 
| every day that auch attention was paid him. Mrs. 
Nicholas Nuttall declined coffee. Her soul was too 
highly attuned for such common beverage. . « 

““She is a dear good girl |’’ she mused. : 
| “That she is, Maria, ‘assented Nicholas, sipping his 


| coffee, “* and her wages are not at all high, as wages go, 


So neat and tidy, too !’” is P 

“Of whom are you speaking, Mr. Nuttall 2” . 
Nutall, with a lofty stare of Scieciet es her} wonder 
*“OfJane, my dear, the new servant, of course,’” 

“Treferred to our child,” said Mrs. Nuttall, in her 
grandest tones, which always conyeyed a frozen sensa- 
tion to Mr, Nuttall’s marrow. You do not suppose 
that I should speak in that manner of a menial.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I am sure, apologized 
| Nicholas, very crest-fallen. The next moment he almost 
| choked himself in an attempt to hide his shame by 
shallowing his coffee too hastily, : 

Mrs. Nuttall regarded with complacency his efforts 
to recovvr his breath. His punishment savas just. 

“A dear good girl,”. repeated the lady, with em- 
phasis, when Nicholas’s struggles had subsided, “ And 
I shouldn’t wonder if she mightn’t look as high as & 


Milly had nursed him through his illness, and by | bringing with it a paintul sense of desolation. For We | lord, or even a marquis.” 


= 
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“TIshouldn’t wonder either, Maria,” said Nicholas, 
profoundly stupefied by his wife’s words, “I have 
often looked as high myself.” ‘ 

“The coffee has surely got into your head, Mr. 
Nuttall,” observed Mrs. Nuttall, with a look of su- 
preme contempt. 

“Tmust have coughed it up, I suppose, my dear,” 
said Nicholas, jocularly; he was fond of his joke, and 
enjoyed it even when Mrs. Nuttall’s freezing influence 
was upon him, ‘“ Don't be alarmed, Maria. It will 
sSttle down eventually.” , 

“Your coarse wit’is beneath contempt,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Nuttall, severely, “and is cruelly out of place 
when the happiness of our only child is, concerned.” 

“Upon my soul, I haven’t the slightest idea what you 
mean, Muria.’ 

“Then 1 shall not explain, sir,” said Mrs. Nuttall, 
rising with dignity, and walking away. 

Nicholas, perfectly satisfi-d at being deprived of her 
company, disposed himself tor a nap. Clearly, Mr. Ni- 
eholas Nuttall was not a model for husbands. 

In the meantime, Grifand Little Peter had not moved 
from where they had at first seated themselves, under 
the shadow of the hawthorn hedge. Their conversation 
had not been very animated. Once, Grif had asked 
“Little Peter if he was hungry, and Little Peter had an- 
swered, Yes. And then Grif had unconsciously consti- 
tuted himself a committee of ways and means, and 
tound that he was totally unable to yote thé supplies. 
“Time was when, Little Peter being hungry, Grif would 
issue forth and prowl about and beg, or steal perhaps ; 
at all events, he would seldom return to Little Peter 
withont food, obtained somehow or other. He could 
not do that now; he had taken the pledge of honesty; 
he had renounced yagrancy, and he was helpless. Glanc- 
ing at Little Peterevery now and then, he began to be 
perplexed with an entir:ly new consideration. It was 
this, Little Peter was hungry. Grif had only one 
Means open of obtaining food. Supposing he was unfor- 
tunate the next day, and was unable to supply Little 
Peter's stomach, what was to be done? Here was a 
ee difficulty; and looking it rere A in the face, it 

wnhed grimly upon Grif 's mind that Little Peter was 
a serious responsibility. 

Engaged in the contemplation of this subject, Grif 
became suddenly aware of the approach of two long 
shadows, and looking up saw Matthew Nuttall and Ma- 


‘rian. Although the day was waning fast, he recognised 


Alice’s father on the instant. Their eyes met at the 
same moment, and Matthew stopped. Marian, whose 
hand wis resting lightly on her uncle’s arm, looked at 
the two lads with compassion. 

“You are the boy who came to Mr. Blemish’s office 


tor asituation one day when I was there,” said Matthew { 


Nuttal. in a tone of inquiry. 

Grit looked an affirmative. 
himsélf to speak just yet. fr 

“And Mr. Blemish kindly gave you one,” said 
Matthew. 

Grif looked another affirmative. 

“Are you doing well?” 

“No, sir,” Grif found voice to repty. 

“He looks very miserable, uncle,’’ said Marian, in a 
half whisper; “and see that other little boy there. Is 


heasleep?” < . 

“No, miss; he’s hungry,” Grif had to check a rising 
0b as he said this. “‘ Look up, Little Peter.” 

Little Peter looked up with his large pleading eyes, 
and then turned his face to the ground again. 

“He seems fll, uncle,” whispered Marian. ‘Shall T 


Tun to the house, and bring him something to eat ?”” 


He did not dare to ‘trust 


“Why do you not go to the lady now you are hungry, 
and ask her for assistance ?"’ 

“T don’t like to,” said Grif, ‘Somethin’ ptlls me 
back. She’s’ hardly got enough for herself, I think. 
She’d give it me out of her own mouth, she would. 
She’s poor—but she’s good, mind! I never knowed any 
one so good as her! And I’d lay down my lite for her 
this minute if she wanted me to!’’ He burned to tell 
who she was; he forgot his own cause when he spoke 
of her. Ah! if he could make her happy! But some 
feeling restrained him—some fear that he might make 
matters worse for Alice if her father knew that she was 
a friend and companion to him, who was no better than 
a thief.” 

“He speaks the truth, uncle, I am sure,”’ said Marian. 

“And so am I, my dear.’ He considered how he 
could best assist them. “You lead a hard life,’’ he 
} presently said. 

“T don’t care for myself,” Grif said; “only for Little 
Peter.” 

“Well, I will send you and Little Peter on to one of 
my Stations, if yon like, where you can learn to make 
yourself useful, and where ‘at all events you will have 
enough to eat and drink. Anything else will depend 
upon yourself. What do you say ?”’ 

Grif’s mind was made up in an instant. For Little 
Peter—yes. or himself—no. He could not leave 
Alice. He would starve sooner, 

Will you take Little Peter, sir, and not me?” he 
asked, in a trembling voice. “I can’t leave this, sir. 
I've made a promise, and daren’t break it. The lady 
who’s been kind to me might want me, and Imustn’t 
be away. Ishan’t like to part with Little Peter, sir, 
but it'll be for his good. He's often’ hungry when I've 
| gotnothin’ to give him to eat. I ain‘t give him anythin’ 

to-day, and p'rhaps shan’t be able to-morrow. Don’t 

Say no, sir! Take Little Peter, and not me, and I'll do 
anythin’—anythin’ but go away from where s/ie is.” 
And Grif burst into a passion of tears; and stood im- 
ploringly before Alice’s father. ‘ 

He turned to his niece, and she caught his hand and 
pressedit to her lips. He needed no stronger appeal in 
his then softening mood. 

“Tt shall bé as you ask,” he said, “Little Peter, as 
you call him, shall go with us now.” 

Grif lifted Little Peter to his feet. ‘This gentleman’s 
going to take care of you, Peter,”’ he said. ‘You'll 
never be hungry no more.” Little Peter opened his 
eyes very wide. “You're to go with the gentleman,” 
Grif continued, “and he'll give you plenty to eat and 
drink. You are not sorry to part with me, are you ?’‘ 

“No,” replied Little Peter, with perfect sincerity. 

A keen pang of disappointment caused Grif to press 
his nails into his hands; he threw a troubled look at 
Little Peter, but he soon recovered himself, and taking 
the child’s wasted hand, he said, tenderly, “Good-bye, 
Little Peter.” 

*Good-bye,”’ said Little Peter, without the slightest 
show of feeling. . 

A big lump rose in Grif’s throat as he stooped to kiss 
the lad. He touched his ragged cap when Matthew 
Nuttall gave him a piece of silver. 

“Thank you sir,’ he said. ‘‘ You'll take care on 


him ?” 

Matthew Nuttall nodded, and the three walked away, 
So Grif and Little Peter parted. Grif gazed after the 
lad, but Little Peter did not turn his head to give his 
more than, brother one parting look of affection. ‘* Neyer 
mind,” Grif thought, with a heavy sigh; “he'll never 
be bun no more.” He sat upon the ground, and 
watched them till they were out of sight. He was alone 


“Hush ! my dear,” said Matthew Nuttall, taking the ; now. _ Rough was dead, and Little Peter was gone for- 
girl's hand in his. The little bit of womanly sympathy | ever. Ah! How lonely everything seemed! But there 
reminded him of his daughter, who never allowed a| was comfortin the thought that Little Peter was pro- 


poor man to go hungry from Highlay Station. 
amoment. Is he your brother?” This to Grif, 
“No, sir.” 
“Any relation?” 
_“ Not as I knows on.” 
“Why are you two together ?” 
“TI takes care on him,” said Grif; but I don’t know 
what to do now, I ain’t got nothin’ to give him toeat.”’ 
“Oh, uncle?” cried Marian. . ‘ 
But he did not release her hand. 
“Where is his mother and father?” 
“Got none.” : 
“And yours?”’ 


“Wait | vided for, ahd would always haye his grnb and a blan- 


ket. With that reflection to console him, Grif laid him 
down beneath the hawthorn hedge, and went to sleep 
with the stars shining upon him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A HOT DAY IN MELBOURNE, 


A Hor, scorching day. The winds having traveled 
over hundreds of miles of arid plain and smoking bush, 
floated into Melbourne, laden with blazing heat. The 
sky glared down whitely, and the blinding sun scorched 


“Got none.” Grif told the lie readily enough. He | up moisture and vegetation with its eye of fire. The 
‘was ashamed of his father, and did not want to be| very clouds were white with heat, and to look up at 


questioned about him. 

_ “What have you earned to-day?” 
“ Nothin’.” 
“ And have you had nothing to eat?” 
“ Not since this mornin’.” 


them miade one dizzy. In the city, mankind panted 
with thirst and fatigue, and, regardless of consequences, 
reveled, inordinately and greedily, in ices and cool 
drinks, Womankind retreated to cellars and shady 
nooks, and, divested of superfluous attire, indulged, 


» “How am I to know that you are telling the truth?” | gratefully, ‘in watermelons; and mankind, coming 
‘The tears came to Grif's eyes. He would have given | home wearied and parched, joined womankind in her 
asaucy independent answer, but the thought of Little | retreat, and lay at her feet tamely. Dogkind panted, 


Peter restrained him. He did the best thing he could. | and lolled out his tongue, distressfully ; 


He was silent. . ry 
“ And you have no money?” 


but though 
it wandered in despair through the streets, it found no 
relieving moisture in kennel or gutter; and being, by 


Grif turned out hig pockets. Every one of them was | its constitution and laws, debarred from the Inxury of 


full of pee. He had answered Matthew Nuttall’s 
questions quiet! 
manner which Matthew remembered he had used in 


ices and cool drinks, it endured agonies of silent stffer- 


y and sadly, not in that reckless,defiant | ings. Clerks fell asleep oyer their ledgers, and store- 


keepers grew dozy behind their desks. At the seaside 


Mr. Blemish’s office. This itself pleaded for him. The! the very waves were too weary to roll, and lay, supine, 
stern man of the world knew genuine suffering when | beneath the dreadful glare of the sun. The. beaches 


he saw it before him.’ The very hopelessness which 
spoke out of Grif’s voice was in the lad’s favor. He felt 
a desire to befriend Grif. 
tions to ask before he determined. 


were deserted : noteven a crab was to be seen. In the 
country, the bush smoked and blazed, and seiebed 
e 


But there were more ques-| oxen sfrained at their chains. and did their half-a-m 


an hour in dire distress. With suffering noses almost 


“When you applied to Mr. Blemish for a situation, ; tohching the zronnd, they smelt in vain along the 


you said you had given a promise to a lady. 
your promise?’ 


What was ) 


earth for liquid life. The drivers with their cabbage- 
tree hats slouched over their eyes, were too lazy to 


“I promised to’be honest,” answered Grif, wondering | crack their whips, and too fatigued to swear loudly at 
whether Matthew Nuttall had avy suSpicion who the | their cattle; but, determined not to be cheated of their 


lady was. ‘ 
Ko you have kept your promise?” 
“Yes.” 


privilege. they growled and cursed in yoices almost in- 


| as if for pity, but got none. On the goldfields, diggers 
stripped to their shirts, and were glad to hide them- 
selves at the bottom of deep pits, with bottles of lager 
beer or cold tea by their sides; those who could find 
no such shelter threw themselves upon their rough 
beds; and’ longed ‘eagerly for the night. Every- 
where, business, except where bare-armed men or 
muslin-clad barmaids served long drinks to thirsty 
souls, was at a stand-still. Merchants were too 
lazy to haggle. Percentages were forgotten, and in- 
voices disregarded. Even Zachariah Blemish, dressed 
in white linen from the top of his head to the 
sole of his foot, and looking, with his rubicund face, 
like a white and pink saint, ready and fit to fly heaven- 
ward, lolled idly in his sanctum, and refreshed himself 
with hock and seltzer water. The conjugal Nuttalis 
were in the deepest misery. The head of the family, 
Nicholas Nuttall, was in his dressing-room, pouring 
jugstul of cold water over liis head, as if he were afraia 
of its taking fire; and, directing his eyes to the bed, be- 
held thereupon the partner of his bosom, whose face 
was puffed up with mosquito bites, and wno, glaring 
reproachfully at her husband, said as piainly as elo- 
quint looks could speak, Fiend! behold your handi- 
work! Walls and pavement were smoking; and alf na- 
ture, excepting the flies and the fishes, was in a state of 
misery. The blazing wind was comparable to nothing 
but the blast from a fier ely-heated furnace, and high 
and low succumbed to its power. 

High andlow! Ay, even down to Old Flick, who, in 
the back-room of his All-Sorts Store, in Old Plick’s 
Thoroughfare, gasped. and growled, and cursed, as he 
drank his rum-and-water. Old Flick was attired iz 
shirt, trousers, and slippers. Nothing more. His shirt 
was open at the bosom, thereby displaying a sinewy 
chest, covered with dirty gray hair; and was tucked up 
to the shoulders, showing his lean and bony arms. He 
was not a pleasant object to look upon, with his straz- 
gling hair, and his blotched faee, and his bloodshot, 
bleary eyes. One might have wondered while looking 
upon him, was this man ever a child, and was he ever 
blessed with amother’s love? One might have so won- 
dered, and, doubting, might have been pardoned for the 
doubt. For instance he looked terribly sinful and de- 
praved; a very blot upon humanity. Sitting and 
drinking, and growling, he became conscious of a 
shadow. before him, and looking up and seeing the girl 
Milly, who had just entered the room, he made a imo- 
tion as if he would like to spring upon her. She, too, 
was not pleasant to look upon; for she also had been 
drinking, and her eyes were bloodshot. Her hair was 
hanging loogely about her face, and she had a reckless 
and defiant manner which almost unwomanized her. 

“What do you want?” «growled Old Flick. 

She did not answer him for many moments. She had 
come there fora purpose, and she knew she was not fit 
for it, afd that she was no match for the crafty man 


audible. The leafless trees smoked beneath the glare 


of the sun, and stretched their bare branches to the sky | 


who sat before her. Milly's condition was yery pitiable. 
She depended upon Jim Pizey for support, and she had 
not received a line from him since his departure from 
Melbourne. He had left her without wishing her good- 
bye, but he had sent her a message that Old Flick would 
give her money when she required it. Depending upon 
this, when she wanted funds she had applied to the old 
man, but byrary a few shillings from him was like 
squeezing life s blood from his heart. “The process was 
such a sickening one to Milly, that she had lately but 
seldom attempted it. He had so wearied her with his 
‘protestations, that she had not applied to him for as- 
sistance for a long time; but now necessity was driving 
her hard. There was another reason besides the want 
of money, which induced Milly to visit Old Flick at the 
present time. He had, she knew, received a letter from 
Jim, and she wanted to read it. You see, Jim was the 
only rock the poor girl had to cling to. 

As for Old Flick, the sight ot Milly was torture to 
him. He thou; ht he had got rid of her for good, and 
here she was to torment himagain. Heknew what she 
wanted well enough—money, money, always money! 
But he would not give hera doit—not a doit! He did 
not think that part of Milly's purpose was to get Jim’s 
letter; he was not aware that she knew he had received 
one. His tribulation would have been sure indeed 
he suspected that; for there was something in the let- 
ter about Milly which would be enough to drive her 
mad, “I wish she would die!” he muttered, inly. 
“What's theuse of her? Why don’t she die?” If he 
could, he would have killed her with a look. 

“ What do you want?” he growled again. 

She seized the bottle from the table, and placed it te 
her lips. Old Flick Wid not attempt to restrain her. 
Indeed, he was frightened of hér. a . 

“Y want money!" Milly exclaimed, with a kind of 
drunken scream. 

“The old cry!’ he screamed in return. 4 

“Yes, the old cry. You thought you weren’t going 
to hear it again, eh! I want money!” 

“Thaven't any.” 

“Lies !" she exclaimed. ‘You're rolling ‘in it. 
You've enough to fill your grave. I want money.” 

“You're a pretty article to want money,” said Old 
Flick, with a sneer. “Go and earn it.” 

“Don’t say that again, Flick,” said the girl, with a 
threatening flash in her eyes, “or I'll tear your liver 
out! Oh, I don’t care for your looks. What do you 
think I’ve got in me to-day?” —~ 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care,” he replied. 

“T’ve got the devil in me!" she cried. “Mind how 
you let it loose. I feel it here—here!" and she drew 
her hand, witha neryous twitching of the fingers, 
across her forehead. ‘I try to deaden it to sleep with 
drink, but it won't rest. It dances in my brain, and 
laughs at me thronghmy eyes! Oh! you're frightened 
at my talk, are you? What wonder! I'm frightened 
at it myself.” 

“You want rest, Milly,”’ the old man said, with a sort 
of lame compassion in his yoice. 


“Test !" she echoed, bitterly. “What rest can I av 
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* alone; no, no! something else. 
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pect or do Ldeserve? What did Icome here for?" she 

asked ‘herself, in a confused, wandering manner. ‘I 

came here to ask you for something, Flick! Not money 

Thaveit!" shesteadied 
herself in an instant. ‘The letter |’” ; 

“The letter!’ he repeated, his face turning ashen 
white. 

“The letter!’ she reiterated. 
‘ceived from Jim Pizey yesterday, You havea lie ready ! 
I see it trembling on your lips. Send it back,and mind 
¥ don’t choke you! Where's the letter?” 

“Thaven’'t it,” he answered, knowing at the same 
time that it was useless to deceive her. 

“ Where’s the letter?" 

“T’ve burnt it.” 

“You are a liar!’ she said, quietly, looking steadily 
at him. 

“You are drunk !”" he cried, in a voice thick with pas- 
sion. “If you don’t go away I'll set the police on 

you.” 

ser Do !” she replied, laughing scornfully, “and I'll tell 
them who you are in league with. Who do you think 
they will believe? You or me? You'll set the peelers 
on me, will you? You worn out parcel of bones, it’s 
more than your soul’s worth—thotgh that’s not worth 
much. Yl tell them that you are in league with two 
of the biggest scoundrels in the colony. And I'll prove 
it too. You shall go out of here into quod, and out of 
quod into hell, Old Flick! You'll set the peelers on 
me, will you? ShallT call em in?” 

He threw one of his evil looks upon her, and, in his 
shaking yoice, told her to stay where she was. 

“Give me some drink.” exclaimed Milly, taking the 
bottle as she spoke, and drinking from it again. “Do 
you know what I am going to do Flick ?’’ ‘she asked, her 
mood suddenly changing. “I’m going to kill myself 
with drink.” 

“ All the better,” he 

“Right you are!” she returned, recklessly. “I’m 
tired of my life. It’s time I was dead! Look here, 
Flick, if you don’t tell me where Jim is, I'll set the 
place about your ears.” 

“Tdon’t know,” he whined: “how should I know ? 
What's th: use of asking me where he is? I know 
nothing about him. He wrote me a letter, but: you 
don't think he put his address in it,do you? You 
ought to know him better than that, Milly.’” 

“You miserable gray-head, ain’t you afraid that your 

lies will choke you? Ain’t you diraid ofdying? What 
an old sinner you are! Do you ever think of the worms 
creepeng over your ugly carcass, and gloating over you 
when you are in your grave? Do you ever think of the 
cold, slimy earth falling on your face through the coffin, 
and sucking all the hope out of you, even after youare 
dead! Ain’t you afraid when you think of it? I am! 
fam !" she exclaimed, with a shuddering shriek ; “or 
should have killed myself long ago |" 
“The drunken old man’s face twitched with terror as 
She spoke these dreadful words, and:he whined pite- 
ously, ‘Don’t, Milly, there’s a good girl. Talk of some- 
thing pleasant.” 

“T haven't the courage to do it,” she continued, in a 
musing tone, not heeding ‘his'remonstrance. ‘“I have 
thought of it often—have dreamt-of itoften. I have 
woke up in the night ahi seen itlooking at me from 
the foot ot the bed—my thought, that seemed to be all 
eyes, and noshape. Itspeaks to me, and I can never hear 
it; it clings about me, andI can never teelit. Ittakes me 
through the dark streets to the water side, and I look 
down and see the stars bidding me come—I see the 
then, an of the trees moving about at the bottom—and 


“The one you re- 


rowled. 


en, and then,” she said shudderingly, “Tsee myself 

ing in the mud, ang things crawling over me—and'I 
run away, runaway!" ‘ 

old Flick moved nearer to the wall, and regarded her 

h cowardly fear. : 
be Ift when's afraid of that,” she continued, “I should 
have been out of the world long before now. I one 
some poison one day, and was very near taking it. But 
Igot such a fitof shaking all at once, that I threw it 
n the floor, and stamped on it, and ran away, mad 
with fright. Did you ever try to take poison, Flick? 
Pour it ina , and look at it for a monient, and you 
see a lot of devils glaring at you and clutching at you, 
and you feel slot of creeping things dancing in your 
brain, and stirring in your hair, and tingling at your 
’ ends!” 

<a Flick shook with fear now, and not with ague. 
“Don’t talk like that, Milly,” he cried again, looking 
fearsomely about him; “do talk of something pleas- 


a oma Jeasant,”” Milly exclaimed, “What 
“ Bome' easant, . 
have I g Wisden to talk about? I wish the sun 
would burst through the ceiling and strike me dead, 
and so put an end to it!” and she threw her hair from 
her face, and looked up wildly. ‘Do youknow, Flick, 
Ithink something is going tohappen tome ! My head is 
whirling about strangely. I’ve an old father and mo- 
ther at home, and I’ve been thinking of them at odd 
times, all the day. Father is an ‘old man—a basket 
maker—and I can see him as plainly as I see you, sit- 
down in our little room, weaving the canes, and 
thinking of me. Yes,I can see him thinking of me. 
He used to stroke my hair and my face, and call me his 
pretty Milly. Pretty Milly! That’s what they called 
meat home. I was pretty—I had the prettiest hands!” 
—she put them close to her eyés, with a caressing mo- 
tion, and hid her face in them. “I cansee father with 
my eyes shut. He weaves the cates in the back room, 
sitting by the back window. There is the little garden 
outside, and the two pots of mignonette on the window- 
sill. And there’s the speckled hen that use to eat out 
of my hand. There is the picture of me on the wall, 
over the mantle-shelf, with my hairall incurls. Fa- 
ther is smiling atit. And now—now it is raining, and 
wuat do you think he is doing! He is looking at me, 
a> crying, and I am lying dead in a basket cradle, with 
Aowers allabout me!” (She stood silent for alittle while, 


with her face still buriedin her hands, as if she conld 
see'the picture she had described.) ‘‘ He was too fond 
of me, father was; he was so fond of me that he didn’t 
ie atter»me properly ; he used to let me.do as I 

edi”” 

“Why don’t you go home to him ?’’ asked Old Flick, 
in a voice which hestrove to make gentle, 

“Home!” she exclaimed. “Home! As I am! 
would they say of me, I wonder? No; thank God, they 
think me dead. But there! 
them, and they still keep coming up;” and she passed 
her hands over her face, confusedly. 


“What’s the matter, Milly?’ Old Flick said, sooth- | 


ingly. ‘‘What’s made you like this?’ 

“Drink!”’ she cried. “Drink and thought. And the 
more I think, the more my head is filled with awful 
fancies. Why did Jim go away from me? What right 
had he to leave me-alone by myself?’ and here she be- 
gan tocry. But, seeing that Flick was about to speak, 
she said, “Stop a minute. I haven't done yet. I must 
work myself out first,and then Ishall be all right. 
How long is it since you were a boy, Flick?” 

“T don't remember,” he muttered. 

“What happiness! Not to be able to remember! 
But if you could remember, you would have to goa 
long way back, Flick; you’re old enough to be my 
grandfather. It isn't so long ago since I was a little 
girl, and I can’t help remembering. Oh, if I could for- 
get! if I could forget !’’ And throwing herself upon 
the ground, she sighed, and. trembled, and sobbed; 
and then, as if angry with herself, she bit her white 
lips, and tried to suppress her passion. 

“Now, then, you are more quiet,’’ said Old Flick, 
after a little while. “Get up, Milly, like a good girl, 
and go home.” 

“Tm nota good girl—I’m a bad woman; and,” she 
said, folding her arms resolutely, “(I’m not going to 
stir until you give me what I want, and tell me what I 
want to know.” 

“T haven't any money, Milly,’’ whined Old, Flick, 
‘and I can’t tell you anything you don’t know.” ' 

- “Didn't Jim say before he left, that you were to give 
me money when I wanted it?” 

“Yes, but he hasn’t sent me any, and I have no m<re 
to give. I’m a poor man, Milly.” 

‘What was inethat letter Jim sent you?” 

“That letter?”’ exclaimed Old Flick, almost instinc- 
tively putting his hand to the pocketin which it was 
hidden. 

“‘Yes, that letter,” repeated Milly, her quick eyes 
noting the old man's action. . 

“There was nothing in it, Milly, upon my—my 
honor, and I burnt it.” , . 

“All right,’”’ Milly said, quietly rising. ‘I suppose 
there was nothing in it, as you say, for you never tella 
Nie; and I suppose you burnt it, for you never tell a 
lie; and I suppose you. haven’t got any money, for you 
never tellalie. That's right, ain’t it?’ 

“Yes, that’s right,’’ he exclaimed, sullenly. 

“And can you tell me,” said Milly, “ what's to_be- 
come of Jim's baby—for it is Jim's, you know. How 
am lL to keep it ? 

- “ How do I know what's to become of it ?’’ asked Old 
Flick, in return. 

“TIL Kill it,’ Milly said, composedly. 

“Milly !’ cried Old Flick, catching her arm. 

“Let me go! You don’t think I meant it, do yon? 
I haven't come to that yet.. No, I won't kill it. Illdo 
something better ;’’ and without another word, Milly 
walked away. 

“A good job she’s gone,’? muttered Old Flick. “I 
must tell Jim about her. She's getting mischievous. 
Ifshe had known I had that letter about me, she would 
have torn it from me,I believe. The cat! 
know there is anything in the letter.about her? No, 
she can't; she only suspects. I must read-it once 
more, and destroy it. It implicates the whole gang; I 
must burn it—burn it.. What a turn she gave me when 
she talked about killing the baby! Iam glad she’s 
gone,” and in self-gratulation, Old Flick drank some 
more rum-and-water, and, raising his eyes, exclaimed— 
“The devil take the cat! Here she is again!” 

And there she was again, sure enough, with her baby 
in her arms. 

“Now, then, Old Flick,”? she said, “I've got rid of 
all - fancies. When Jim went away he told me you 
would give me méney-as I wanted it, so long as I didn’t 
ask for too much. I haven’t asked fer too much, have I ? 
You precious old flint, you’ve taken good care of that. 
You've screwed me down so tight that I’ve been obliged 
to pawn every blessed thing I could lay hands on ; and 
I haven't a shilling left, and haven’t anything more to 
pawn."’ 

“You've plenty of money to get drunk with, any- 
how," said Old Flick, with a growl. 

“The drink was treated to me. People will give me 
lush; but they won't give me bread. Can you tell me 
how I am to keep Jim's baby ?”’ 

“How dol know? Isuppose you can get your own 
living.” 

She gave him another of her threatening looks, and 
then she asked: 

“Are you going to give me some money ?”’ 

“T haven't any.” 

“Very well. I love my baby ; let alone that it’s 
mine, it is a pretty little thing. Of course you can’t 
understand how itis a bad girl like me can love an inno- 
cent pet like this; but then you never loved anything in 
your life, and can’t besupposed to understand my 
feeling. Ilove it dearly but as I can’t keep Jim’s baby, 
and as you are in partnership with Jim, you'd better 
keep it yourself ;”’ and she laid the baby on the table, 
where it sprawled contentedly amongst the bottles and 

lasses: 
one What do you mean?” demanded Old Flick in con- 
siderable alarm. 


What,’ Never mind. 


I don't want to think of 


Does she | 


| be a nice companion for you, and you can bring it u” 
What a blessed father you'll 


your own way. 
make |’ 

“Are you mad!” cried Old Flick, with a rtieful look 
at the baby. 


“Not a bit of it. I’ve often thought what a pity it is 
you haven’t gota lot of young Flicks of your own. 
Here’s one you can try your hand 
| upon.” P 
“ Take the brat away !’’ exclaimed Old Flick, 

\ “Will you give me some money ?’* 
| “Nol he snarled, : 

“Then here’s your baby,” Milly said; and taking 
the child from the table, she placedit dexterously in 
Old Flick’s arms, and moyed towards the door. 
| “Come back, you jade!” roared Old Flick, looking 
| disgustedly at his burden. ‘‘ Come back, and I'll give 
| you what you want.” : 
“How much now ?” cried Milly, with a laugh, stand- 
| ing by the half-open door. : 

; Old Flick fumbled in his pockets, and, with much 
| difficulty, produced three lalf-crowna. 

“ Seven-and-six,”’ he said. 
| “Baby will cost you more than that the first week,” 
said Milly. “Then how am I to live? ‘Tain’t half 
endugh.’’ ‘ 

“T haven’t another shilling in the world !’’: cried Old 
Flick, tearing at his gray locks in 4 delirium of drunk- 
endespair. You'll ruin me, You jade!” 

“ Say two pounds,” suggested Milly, regardless of his 
| appeal ; “and out with it quick, or I’m off. Now then, 
before I count three. One’’—— 

eal, dear, say a pound,” inrplored Old Flick. 

“Two”? F 

“Thirty bob!’ screamed Old Flick, in anguish, 
| “Three. I’m off.” 

“Stop, stop!’ roared Old Flick, “ here’s the money, 
| nd I wish you'd kill yourself with it.”” 
| “And what did Jim say about me in ‘the letter?” 
asked Milly, coming back. 

“Nota word,” said Flick, pretending to consider, as 
he counted out a pound’s worth of silver. ‘Oh, yes, 
| he did ; he sent his love to you. You'll find that right, 
| Milly.” 
|. “All right,’ said Milly, pocketing 
iamaly “You know, Flick, if you’ 
| baby ’’—— a cn 

“Take it away—take it away !’’ cried Old Flick; “and 
ae you, the pair of you,” he added, in an under- 

one. ’ 

“You fool!” exclaimed Milly, scornfully, as she took 
| the baby in her arms, and kissed her. ‘You gray-head- 
| ed, cold-hearted, old fool! Did you think for a mo- 
ment that I would leave this angel trom heaven here, 
for you to contaminate with your filthy breath! Did - 
| you think it, old sinner? You might have saved your 
| money, if you weren’t a coward as well as a thief. And 
so you have burnt the letter, eh, Flick!” . 

“Yes, yes,” said Old Flick, as Milly walked away with 
the child, “it is burnt, sure enough. Phew! what 
with her, and what with the heat, I’m melting away. 
How eantankerous she was about the letter! She'd 
bave gone mad, if she’d seen it. I must burp it; it 
isn’t safe to keep ; but I must copy the address first.” 

His shaking hand sought his pocket, and drew there- 
from the letter. He opened it, and read it gh Sing 
and starts, muttering the while. But when he tried to 
| copy the address, his fingers trembled so that he could 
not trace the letters, . 

“I'll wait till the evening, when it’s cool,’ he said, 
| returning the letter to his pocket, “ when it’s cool. ‘The 
| devil take the stn! It’s enough to scorch one tos 
| einder !” . 

As a counteractive, Old Flick applied himself indus-. 
|-triously to his rum-and-water, which he swallowed 
| with a running accompaniment of oaths and curses. 
| Now, as too much rum-and-water will make a man 
drunk, and as old Flick had drunk a great deal too 
much rum-and-water, and still continued drinking’it, 
he soon got very drunk indeed—so drunk, that he 

to cry, and to beat his breast, and to tear his hair, and 
to oa so, that the table trembled when he leant 
upon it. A 

“To scorch one to acider,” he mumbled, yuereing 
his previous remark. “Supposing it should come, an 
scorch me to a cinder!”” \- 

He held up his hands, as if to ward off a blow, as 
| he looked about him his fevered fancy conjured a thou- 


the money care- 
like to keep the 


! sand crawling things upon the ceiling and the walls. 
With sight terror-fixed he gazed at them as they crept 
nearer and nearer to him, As fast as he hed them 


away, they came again. In desperation he drank more 
rum, and strove to rid himself of the terrible fancies. 

“Go away—go away,” he cried, menacing them with 
impotent fingers “I know what it is. I’ve béen drink- 
ing toomuch. I must leave it off, or I shall have the 
deliriums,” To strengthen his good resolution he ap- 
| plied himself again to the bottle. “I’m better now. 
| What acat that Milly is! Beast—beast—beast! Why 
| don’t she die? What good is she in the world? She 
| wished to frighten me by asking me if I had ever tried 
to take poison. What did she mean by ‘the devils im 
the glass?” Ug! Ican see them glaring at me!’,—and 
Old Flick staggered to his feet in dire terror, and then 
dropped down in a drunken swoon. 


It was late in the afternoon now, and people an to 
breathe more freely. A slight but refreshin ze 
set in from the sea, and the cooler air, floating through 
| thestreets, brought a sweet relief to exhausted nature. 
| To no person did the grateful change bring more 8a) 
| faction than to Grif, whose sufferings du the day 
| had caused him to fret exceedingly. The whole of that 
| day, as he stood blistering in the sun, he had been pro- 
| pounding questions to himself—questions to which he 
{could find only one answer, dictated by hunger and 


“What doI mean? Just this—I’m going to leave the |anisery. Why was he so unfortunate? All other boys 
baby here. You'll have to teed it and wash it. It will | were not so. He was trying hard to be good, and some+ 


j 


GRIF, 


thing would not let him. “He felt that his. requirements 
were modest, that he did not ask fortoo much. The 
constant pressure of misery had caused him to look 
about him and compare hie condition with that of 
other boys. There were plenty of them walking the 
street—well-fed, well-dressed boys ; not sons of gentle- 
men, but working boys—boys occupying the social 
sphere to which heaspired. What had hejdone that his 
lot should not be as comfortable as theirs appeared 
to be? He was sure he was trying hard enough to 
deserve it. ‘I've been bad, I know,” he reflected, 
“but I can’t make out as it was all my iault. 1 
couldn’t help it. There's father, he was bad, and in 
course I was bad too ; I didn’t know nothin’ else Then 
Ally come, and she made me good—leastways she tried 
to. But what’s the use of bein’ good? Iusen’t to be 
’arfso hungry when I was bad!’ This was the argu- 
ment which clenched the matter. When he was bad, 
his stomach was better supplied as a rule, than now 
that he was good. , 

‘Not only was Grit’s mind argumentative, but his na- 
ture was sensitive. How this came about was strange, 
for his tather’s nature was brutal enough ; he did not re- 
member his mother, and had never given her a thought. 
His sensitiveness was a positive misfortune ; It intensi- 
fied his sufferings just now. What with the awful heat, 
which made his heart faint and sick, the hunger which 
guawed at his vitals, and the sorrow he felt at being 
parted from Little Peter, his condition was an utterly 
miserable one. He could not battle against such 
Sufluences ; they were too powerful for him. He felt 
an irresistible conviction that he should never see Little 
Peter again. “I wonder if he eyer thinks of me?” Grif 
mused; and, in his, thén despondent mood he 
groaned at the thought that all remembrance of him 
‘was wiped out of Little Peter's mind. ‘No matter, it 
was all for his good. He’sa precious sight better off 
where heis,I’ll be bound. 1 suppose he’s got good 
clothes and good boots, and plenty of grub, That’s 
jolly for him, poor Little Peter! If he was here to-day, 
it’d pretty well settle him, Ithink.” There was some 
#malhconsolation in this reflection, and Grif tried to 
make, the. most of it. 

From thia it will be perceived how unfortunate’ Grif 
had been in his new vocation, Honesty and morality 
had not taken to him kindly. As a moral shoeblack, 
his career had been the very reverse of prosperous, not- 
withstanding that he’d striven to deserve better. He 
had attended some meetings of the Moral Bootblacking 
Boys’ Reformatory, and had heard a great deal about 
morality ; and, albeit he would have been considerably 

lexed if he had been asked to define the meaning of 
word, it could not be presumed that he had been 
much ed by the moral essays and exhortations to 
which he had listened. And yet his mental condition, 
when he came away from those meetings, was one of 
perplexity. Hecould not see the connection between 
rality atid a bellyfull of food. “It's all very well,” 
hé would mutter, ‘‘for them coves who's got lots to eat 
and drink to talk about mordlity ; but what good does 
itdo.me ?’ Exhortations, moral lessons, pious sermons, 
would often be given by well-meaning men at the meet- 
tings of the Moral Bootblacking Boy’s Reformatory. At 
one of these meetings, thespeaker had fixed Grif with 
his eye during the whole of his discourse, which occu- 
early an hour. The burden of his exhortation was 
an oppressive beseeching to Grif to*“‘look up.”’. By 
da; by night, asleep or awake, standing still or 
, always through his life, Grif was entreated to 
“look up.” Never mind how persistent misfortune 
ent in persecuting him, never mind what calam- 
ities ht overtake him, everything would comeright 
he would o: “look up.” “ But how can I do that,” 
asked of self, ‘“ when I’m ‘forced to be always 
lookin’ down?’ -whereby he meant literally, looking 
down at the boots of the passers-by to sec if they want- 
ed polishing. Which coarse perversion of the speakers’ 


exhortation was another proof of the baseness of Grif’s 


ture. 
“aa such sermons did Grif hear; they sounded 
well, of them, But they shrunk into very nothing; 
when he applied them to his own'case, To him 
t nothing; they didhim nogood, Grif wanted 
practical arguments. Theory was valueless'to him. As 
Jenson tpavice he had enough of that, goodness knows. 
He got it by the bushel, it was literaly heaped upon him, 
But he did not get an ounce of meat out of it forall its 
. Hewas an especial object of attention to Mr. 
ih Blemish. . That great man and princely mer- 
ant at various, times condescended to be gracious 
Grif, byword of mouth. Mr. Blemish would in- 
of Grif how he was getting along, and Grif did not 


@ to answer that he was getting along 


V6 CO! 
nadly, or rai that he was not getting along at all. 
I would have sounded like an impeachment of thé 


conduct of the great man in providing him with the im- 
Hlements of his occupation, “That is ‘right—that is 
Tight,” Blemish would remamk. ‘You are moral, 
are you not’ “Very moral, sir,* Grif would answer, 
unbly. “Very .good; mind you keep moral,” Mr. 
Blemish would, exhort. And Grif invariably ducked 
at pose and promiséd that he would keep very moral. 
inj when the great merchant was gone, Grif would 
shrug his shoulders, and pondgr and puzzle over the 
ood advice given him without arriving at any satisfac- 
ry conclusion. : 
Occasionally he visited Alice andargued matters with 
her, Alice truly was his good angel, Many and many 
atime had they two sat together, he listening to her 
gentle voice, she striving to impress upon him tritths 
. Which would have seemed to him the bitterest of les 
if he bad judged them by the light of his hard experi- 
ence. But Grif did not interpret her words by that 
light. If he did not understand, he beMeveti; his ma- 
ture did not rebel against her sweet words and gentle 
yoice as it did against the sermons preached at the 
Moral Reformatory. What Alice said to him was good, 
was true, and he was satisfied. It was happiness to 
hear her, to git near her, to look up into her face now 


and then; it was more than happiness, it was heaven. 
With such an influence upon him, Grif could not be 
otherwise than good. She kept him from crime. Bad 
promptings had no chance with him when he thought 
of her, Ill as she could afford it, poor girl, she fed 
him often, although every day her means grew less and 
less, and although Hunger, with its white eyes and de- 
spairing face, crept nearer and nearer at every turn of 
the hour-glass. All she could do was to wait for it, and 
-shudder at its near approach. The first few weeks after 
her husband left her, she had heard regularly from 
him, and had received long letters filled with love, and 
tenderness, and hope. And she would read them again 
and again, and cry for joy over them, and press them to 
lier lips, to her heart, and place them under her pillow 
at night. Many a happy dream di@they bring her, and 
| she would rise in the morning with a light heart, hope- 
| ful and smiling. But lately -his letters had become 
| shorter and shorter, and the intervals between them 
longer. "And now three weeks had passed, and she had 
received no letters. Three or four times every day she 
went to the post-office, until her face became so familiar 
to'the clerk that, directly he saw it looking almost be- 
seechingly through the little window, he would shake 
his head without waiting for her to. speak. How hnr- 
riedly she would throw on her bonnet and shawl, and 
hasten to the little window, and how sadly and slowly 
she would walk back to her pocr lodgings, heartsore 
and disappointed! Thatlittle window! It might have 
been likened unto heaven's gate, or the gate of despair, 
Sométimes, when she reached it, panting, she lingered 
béfore she asked, as if fearful to have her hope des- 
troyed. That would be most when there were no other 
applicants; but when there was a crowd round. it, 
drawn thither by the arrival of an important mail, she 
would take her stand among them, and burn with im- 
patience until her turn came. Then she wonid think 


it cruel that others had letters and she had none. 
Many of them had three, four, a dozen, and she not 
one! The pleased expressions upon. the faces of women 
who opened their letters and read as they walked, made 
her feel as she ought not to have felt; and to drive 
away envious thoughts she would lower her veil, and 
soon jcould see nothing through her blinding tears. 
The last letter she had received-from Richard was 
written in a very despondent mood, and that made her 
more anxious to hear fromhim. There are some men 
who cannot fight with the world—who cannot battle 
with misfortune. The first blow floors them, and they 
lie helpless, and make no effort to rise. There are 
others who, atevery knock-down blow, jump up again, 
hurt but not killed, and who, to speak metaphorically, 
square up at misfortune with courage and vigor: 
Richard Handfield was one of the former, and. because 
he did not find a rich patch of gold at the bottom of the 
first hole he sunk, he whimpered at Fate, and did uot 
eare to try again. All that Alice could glean from his 
last letter was, that. misfortune pursued him and 
mocked at his efforts. That was the way he expressed 
it; he chose to believe that the world had a special 
spite against him, and that he, of all. the hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers who are fighting life’s. battles, 
was singled out for the victim. The fault, which was 
in himself, he laid upon fate: he was partial to the 
common platitude, “fate was against him.” He was 
naturally indolent, and if he known how to work he 
would scarcely have cared to doso. There are thou- 
sands of men of this type in the world. 

Alice often fed Grif. But Grif was shrewd enough to 
perceive that Alice was daily more unable to spare him 
the food she pressed upan him and forced .him to 
eat. One evening, when he was in the midst of 
eating ‘& thick slice of bread and’ butter which Alice 
had given him, he stopped suddenly, and look- 
ing at her, was overcome with remorse at the 
thought that he was eating her meal. He could not 
eat any more; he placed the bread upon the table, and 
said, with his eyes filled with tears, that’ he was satis- 
fied. From that day he never tasted food in her room. 
Often when he was hungry, often, when he had stood 
about all the day patiently, without earning sixpence, 
he refrained from going to her, and crept supperless to 
sleep. At other times he waited until he knew Alice 
had finished her poor meal, and then, in answer to her 
inquiry as to whether he had had his tea, would say 
that he had a jolly good tuck-out, and would make his 
mouth water by particularising what he had eaten. 

On this afternoon Grif was particnlarly miser- 
able. He had suffered miuch during the day from, 
heat.and although he had plenty of cold water to drink 
it must be admitted that that was but poor satisfaction 
toa hungry boy. He would have gone to his pie-shop, 
but the old wdman had been gathered to her fore-moth- 
ers, and the pie-shop had passed into other hands. 
Grif had stood behind his bootstand all the day broil- 
ingin the sun. No passer-by had been mad enough 
to stay blistering for a quarter of an hour in 
the heat, while his boots were being blackened, And 
when evening came, it found Grif faint, and weary, and 
unhappy. The teats actually welled into his eyes as 
the sense of his’forlorn condition came upon hmm. He 
could not stand it any longer! He looked around him 
with such a sense of desolation expressed in his face, 
that if any humane person had noticed it, it must have 
touched his heart with pity. He thought of the ex- 
hortations he had listened to, and of the good advice 
which had been heaped upon him. He thought of the 
| promise he had given Mr. Blemish that he would con- 
| tinue to bemoral. To break that promise would not 
pain him much; but there was the pledge he had given 
Alice; he was about to be false to her. But he could 
not starve; she wouldn’t ask him to do that he knew. 
“No, she wouldn’t arsk me to-do that,” he muttered. 
“Ta die for her—yes, this minute. If I went to her 
now, slice would give me somethin’ to eat—in course 


she would! But I won’t go to her; I'li starve first! 
She stinted herself the other night, and didn’t have 
enough to eat because I wasthere. Iknow whatI'll do. 


I'll go to Old Flick’s, and sell’ my stand ‘and brushes. 


He'll give me 8 bob for ’em, I dessay. .Ally won’t 
like it when she hears it, but I can’t help it; I’m 
hungry.” 

Then the thought came upon him that, although he 
poighs have some right not to be moral if he pleased, he 
had no right to sell the stand and brushes, 1L¥ay were 
| the property of the Reformatory. But he was tung to 

desperation, andhe drove the thought from bys mind. 

“T don’t care,” he said, recklessly, “I’ve been m¢ral 
long enough. It ain’t a bit of good! I ain’t agoin’ to 
starve any more. If they find it out, they can put me in 
quod agin, that’s all. They’ll giveme my grub and a 
blanket there, at all events, and that’s what I can’t get 
here. .Is’pose I am.a bad lot, and I shall never be no 
pret How can I be good when I haven’t got nothin’ to 
eat ?’’ 

Asking this question of himself with much sternness, 
Grif put his stand and brushes under his arm, and 
wended his way towards Old Flick’s Thoroughfare. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


POOR MILLY. 


WHEN Milly walked.out of Old Flick’s store she 
walked out with the full determination of returning 
and possessing herself of the letter he had received from 
dim Pizey, and which she was certain the old man had 
not destroyed. She had two reasons for her determina- 
tion. One was &@ woman's reason—she had made 
up her mind to have it, and have it she would, 
A woman's logic is not always logical. The other reas- 
on was, that she was convinced there was something in 
the letter concerning herself. She did not stop to con- 
sider whether it would be good for her to read it; it was. 
aletter from Jim, and read it she would. She felt hurt 
that he had sent her no word since his departure. 
There was nothing strange in her affection for him, She 
had no one else to love except her baby, and he was its. 
father. He had deserted. her, and still she clung to 
him. There is no human being in the world who is so 
complete an isolation as notto have a love for some- 
thing ; and the unfortunateclass to which Milly be- 
longed is no exception to this rule, for it is capable of 
strong, if misguided, affection. 

To, fortify herself for her task, Milly, after she 
had lulled her baby to sleep, adjourned to the 
bar of a public house, where she told how 
she had ‘done’ Old Flick, and where she spent the 
greater portion of the two pounds in treating her asso- 
ciates to driuk. Having soon made herself most thor- 
oughly and desperately drunk, she set off staggering, 
but very earnest, toward s Old Flick’s All-Sorts Stor, 
Her mind was in a dangerous state of tension, She was 
almost blind from the fumes of the spirits she had 
j taken, and everything swam before her ; but she swung 

onwards; trolling, out snatches of songs, and laughing 
and talking to herself inceherently. She did ooh atone 
much attention. A woman drunk was no noyelty in 
that neighborhood—indeed, her state was chronic to the 
locality, and she was allowed to proceed unmolested— 
some few people turning to look after her, but most. 
avoiding her. She had not far to go,and when she 
arrived at her destination, she staggered in at the door, 
and sinking into aseat, gazed confusedly about her. 
Brushing her hair from her face, she looked round in 
vain for Old Flick. 

“ Now, then, Flick,” she said, almost inarticulately,. 
“ its no use hiding away. Lord ! how my head swims! 
Come out and give me the letter !’ 

She waited for an answer, but received none, for Old 
Flick was deep in his drunken swoon upot the floor. 

“ Are you coming out, old sinnér ?” she asked, look- 
ing vaguely about her. “I will have the letter—L 
will! I will! I will! You haven’t burnt it. You're 
not half cunning enough ; I saw your hand go to your 
Spe when you told me you’d burnt it. I’ll tear your 

air out of your head if you don’t give it to mel” 

She felt dizzy and confused, and seeing a bucket 
filled with water in the corner, she staggered instinc- 
tively towards it, and, tumbling down by its side, 
plunged her face into it. It was ciously cool ; she 
a her face in it, until she almost lost her breath, 
and then raising the bucket, she poured the water over 
her head. It refreshed, if it did not sober her. A mo- 
ment afterwards,as she.seized her hair to wring the 
water from it, sheshivered, and turned cold as ice ; 
and then flushed into a burning heat, Wiping her face- 
with her dress, Milly, for the first. time, observed Old 
Flick lying upon the floor. Her eagerness to obtain 
possession of the letter appeared to desert her for a. 
time. But Wa hs she crept towards the prostrate 
mau, and feeling in.his pockets, found the letter. The 
old man: murmured some almost incoherent words, 
among which she heard her own name. She Jang 
as she heard’ it,and said,“ Oh, you old fox! Milly's 
done you this time. Here's Jim’s letter, What does: 
he sayinit?’” Sie wiped her face again with her wet 
dress, and commenced to read the letter siowly. She 
read to herself untilshe came to tle last pave, when 
she cried, “ What's this? ‘Afier what you have told 
me about Milly, I never want to look at her face again. 
I didn’t think'she ~would turn informer against Jim 
Pizey. Ifever I come across her, I’llmark her, by 
G—!’” She read these lines twice over, and then, let- 
ting her hands fall idly inher lap, looked before ler, 
bewildered. “He never thought I would turn it- 
former against, him |”.she exclaimed, a cold shndder- 
ing taking possession of her, ‘Oh, Lord! What's 
this feeling coming over me? Somebody's been ‘tell- 
ing lies tohim about me. Whois it? Me split upon 
Jim! Whosaid so?’ She quite forzot e letter 
which she hela tightly clutched in her hand: She 
threw the damp bair. back from her forehead, an! 
looked shudderingly round the room, Her skin was. 
blazing; and.there was an awful brilliancy in her eyes. 
She was burning hot, and she placed her hand tpon 
| her throbbing forehead, trying to press out the pain; in 


ene, 
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a little while her condition chanyed, and she sat. still, 
shiy-rins, and burst inty a strange, wild laugh. 

“Waat’s the matter with me?) she murmured. “I 
uever fe.tlike this before. ‘Get up, Old Flick!’ she 
suid, sofady, to herself, and with no idea of addressing 
theolt man. ‘ Get up, Old Flick!” ’ 

She repeated the words almost in a whisper, twenty 
times at least, ina wondering kind of a voice. Then 
shesang them over and over again, in a ‘vacant jan- 
her. ‘ 

“Oh, my head! my head!" she moaned, and then 
she commenced again singing softly to herself, her 
voice breaking occasionally into a kind of wail. She 
continued in this state for some time, and made no 
sizn of recognition of Old Flick when, after’a-series of 
he sat upon the floor. 
stupefied amazement, and he growled as_ he looked 
down at the pool of water in which he had been lying. 
As he raised his eyes, she caught his look, and intro- 
duced his name into the meaningless words she was 
singing. 

“Milly!” he cried, half frightened; but she showed 
no consciousness of him. “She's going mad, I be- 
lieve,” Ne muttered. “Get up, Milly, there’s a dear, 
and go home.” 

But she was deaf to all his entreaties, and presently 
she began to scream. 

“ There, Old Flick,” she cried. “‘Do you see the spiders 
creeping upthe wall? There they go, creeping, creep- 
ing, creeping, and now they’re on the. ceiling, looking 
down uponus. Keep away—keep away |” she screamed, 
clutching at the old man, who, almost scared out of his 
sehses, followed her gaze with fear. “They'll drop 
down upon us! That's right, Jim. Crush ’em—smash 
‘em! Ugh! You can't kill ‘em half Pic enough. Do 
you see that big one leering down? That’s old Flick. 
Smash him, Jim. “Ugh! keep off. They're dropping 
rom the ceiling upon me!’’ and she writhed upon the 


floor, and@’phicked at her dress with her hands, and | 


siuddered and mowed distressfully. 


At this moment, Grif, with his boot stand on his | 


shoulder; and his brushes under his arm, entered the 
stove. Receiving no answer to his taps upon the counter, 
he peepediinto the back,» room, and saw Milly tearing 
mally at her dress, and old’ Flick looking on help- 
leasly, inan agony of terror. '° . 2 » 

“ What's up ?”’ inquired Grif: 

Old Flick rose instantly, and heclung to Grifas though 
the lad were an achor of hops. 

“Don't grip’so hard, Flick;” crjed Grif, who, being 
faint with hunger, scarcely halistrength to shake the 
old man off.. t ; 

“« Milly’s mad, I think,’* said Old Plicke ‘ Take -her 
home, Grif—take her home.” 

« How am Ito take her home ?”’ asked Grif, looking at 
Miily. She had. covered her face with:her hands, and was, 
in a terrible At of trembling. _He went to her, and tried 
to ramoye her hands from her tace, but-he could not 
succeed... Then, glancing about him,.he caught sight of 
Py lone of bread in the cupboard, the door oi which was 
half-opem. There it was, the bread for which he was 
craving. His heart, beat painfully as he saw it. Not 


even pity for the girl could overcome his natural senga- |) 


tions of hunger. The gnawing within Hg gg ma 
ful than. pity...‘‘ What’ll you give me if I take her 
away ?” he ing exeingahe loaf yearningly. 
“ Anythin, ything—that is, anything in reason,’” 
uivered Old. Flick, qualifying his answet. ‘And if 
she eyer darkens my door again,’ he muttered, “I'll 
haye her dragged to the lock-up, as sure ag my name's 


Flick.” . . 

Man is s bargaining animal. Despite his hunger, Grif 
mT , to consider ‘for a, few moments. iis knew 
thatif he exhibited too much eagerness, he would have 
leaner ob: the food. 

“Tl take her away,’’ he said, pomiy.a% set give 
me that loaf of bread’’—and he moved wistfully to- 
wards the cupboard —“ and this tin of sardines"—— 

“Yes—yes,” assented Old Flick, eagerly, taking the 
food from the cupboard.” ' 

“ And five bob for this stand and set of brushes,’”’ con- 
cluded Grif, boldly. : ty f 

“ They're not yours,” aaid the old man, all his_cun- 
aing intellect on the alert directly the question of bar- 
ter at to 

“ Never you mind that,” said Gri’; “it's not the first 
time you. bought what diduit belong to parties you 
bonght’em of. I won’t take her away for less. I'm, 
hungry now, and Ishall be hungry fo-morrow. I must 
haye some tin,” * : ~ 

‘fake tworand six, then, Grif,” said Flick. “I'll give 
you two and six.” oe ; 

Grif shook his head, r : : 

“Say tour bob,” he said, ‘Cand it’s a bargain.” 

Old Flick hastil + produced four shillings, and gave 
them to Grif, who deposited on the table his youchers to 
respectability, feeling, be did so, that he had lost his 
character as a model shoeblack, and was once more a 
vagrant anda thief. The next..thing Grif did was to 
tear apiece out fof the mA and, wolfishly deyour it. 
Tlieoretical philanthropists Ew have learned a 
usetul lesson if they »witness the ravenous eager- 
ness with which Grif swallowed the stale dry bread. 
Old Flick was neither a theoretical nor a practical phil- 
anthropist, and he viewed. the. proceeding with a feeling 


of impatience, Grif to take Milly away quickly. 
It was not eden! task—indeed, it was go easily ac- | 


complished, that.Flick was filled with considerable re- 
ae the rel 9 one for it. Milly’s fit was 
over for a while, and she rose almost passively.as Grif 
took her hand, 6 looked at Old Flick. without recog- 
nizing him ; but she instinctively shrank from him. 

“You've been frightenin’ of,her,’”’ Grif said to the old 
man. “I’ye a good mind to pitch into you.’! 


Grif was stronger now, and having relapsed into 
rage, t himself at liberty to indulge his organ of 
com) 


eness, Old Flick, in a quivering: yoice, 
protested that he fad not been saying anything to Milly 


to frighten her. 


He gazed at her with | 


Vout! 


GRIF. 


sHegeee hide A EUS 


2 


“She louks as if she had been scared out of her lite,” 

remarked, 

he's been drinking herself mad, Grif,’ Old Flick 
said, “ that’s what she's been doing. Ste'll be all right 
when she’s had a good sleep.” 

Grif nodded his nead, and led Milly away. She trem- 
bled violently as they walked to her poor lodgings ; 
and when she got to her room, she threw herself upon ! 

| the bed, and moaned and cried deliriously. She uad | 
| placed the letter sie stole from old Flitk in the bosom 

_of her dress, and she kept her hand over it as it to 4 
} guard it. 

“She's orfle bad,” mused Grif, seating himself ona 
| Btool at the foot of the bed, and employing himself | 
with the bread and sardines. *‘I wonderif she knows 
me. Milly !’’ . | 

The girl made no reply, and tossed about on the bed, | 
| sobbing piteously. Grif tried the experiment of plae- | 

ing her baby near her; but although he put the child | 
} in her arms, she did not notice it. She was so restless 
! that he took the baby on his lap, and offered her a crust 
‘of bread, which, much to Grif'’s astonishment, she | 
| grasped with her little fists and sucked at vigorously, ; 
| staring contentedly at Grif the while. But Milly's dis- 
tress drew his attention trom the study of baby. } 

“Miily !”’ he cried again, shaking her, and attempting | 
| to raise her, “Send I may live! if she ain’t like a ball 
, of firely And she’s all wet, too. What did you say, 
| Milly? Say that agin.” 
| “And they’ve got hold of Dick Handfield,”’ she mur- 
| murea, “Oh! what a wicked plot! If Grif knew—— 
but I won't tell, no; though you do suspect nie.” 

“If I knew?” exclaimed Grif. “If I knew what? 
She said, somethin’ about Dick Handfield! What does 
itall mean?” | 
’ . He listened eagerly for her next words, which might 
| give him a clue to her meaning, but Milly’s tancies had 
| changed. 

“Go home!’ She said, ‘Why. don't I go home, he 
asked?) What would they think of me? Don’t come 
near me, father! Keep away; I’m not your Milly— 
she’s dead long ago—dead! dead! dead! Do you see 
that sheet of-water ?” and she half rose’ from the bed, 
and clutched Grif by the shoulder. ‘Father's standing 
son the other side. What an awful way off he is! He 
looks like a ghost. Does the water stretch into the 
| next world,.I wonder!. There itvis—iniles, and miles, 
| and miles of it. And look! just over the hill, where! it. 
flows out of the world, there’s father and mother, and 
| they're looking at me, and crying, and I am sinking 
down, down! I'm choking—take me out! take me 

Now I'm in my coffin. They're nailing the cover 
on meé!; Don'tshut out the light ; everything is black: 
\now it’sred, And now—how the worms are crawlin, 
jin, Keep themaway! Ugh! I can’t breathe!” and) 

she struggled madly with Grif, who was holding her | 
; down. Itwasas much 4s liis strength could accom- 
| plish, and presently she grew calmer. 
} ‘I can’t leave her like this,” said Grif. ‘She's very 
ill, and she'll do herself a mischiet, if she ain’t took 
care on, She’s quiet mow. I'll run. and fetch a 
doctor.” . 

Acting on the’ impulse, Grif; first taking the baby. 
from the bed, andplacing it upon the floor in a, cornér | 
of the room, ran quickly to an apothecary s shop hard 
by. It happened fortunately, thata doctor waa, in the 

‘shop at the time, giving some directions for a prescrip- 

tion, He listened to Grif’s story, and, without a mo- 

ment’s hesitation, accompanied Grif to ‘Milly’s lodgings. 
| He looked very grave as he placed his hands upon 

Milly’s burning forehead and felt her pulse. > 

“How Tong has she been in this condition?” he 
asked. 

Grif told him. 

“Is she married? Umph! What a question! Of 
course she’s not, Poor,creature! So young, too, and 

| pretty. case!: Sadcase!"’ . . : 

He took his pocket book from his pocket and made a 
| memorandum, and then,obseryed, “If the poor girl has 
| any friends, they should be here. She wants care and 

nursing, although even, they will not save her, I fear. 
A temale friend should be with her-all the night. Come 
» with me, boy, and I will give you medicine.” 

In silence, Grif followed the doctor to the apothe- 
leary’s shop;and in silence he received the medicine 
‘which the doctor himselfmadeup. + 

“You can read ?” said the doctor. 

“TL knows some of -the, letters,” replied Grif, ““when 
they’re stuck upon the wall very large.” 

“ Ah!’’ mused thedoctor, looking attentively at Grif. 
‘Give her.a wine-glassful of this medicine every hour; 
| but, don’t wake-her to give it, if she is sleeping quietly 
ya will call aggin in the morning to see how she is 


getting on,”’ we ‘ 
bad ?” inquired. Grif. 


“Is she very 

“ Very," laconically replied the doctor. 

“ Wil she die?” 

The doctor placed his hands upon Grif's shoulders, 
and noticed the boy’s eyes luminous with tears, 
“Would you be sorry ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; very sorry.” j 

“What are you—brother, -cousin, any relation?” was 
the next question, carelessly asked., - 
“No, sir, notas I knows on; butshe's been very kind 


ome, ‘ é q 
“ Don’t stand ehattering here,’’ the doctor exclaimed, 
| abruptly ; “go and give the girl her medicine.” 4 
. Grif was on the point of quitting the shop, when the 
thought ocenrred. to him that the doctor ought to be 
paid. Taking from his pocket) the four shillings for 
which he had sold his boot stand and brushes, he placed 
them on the counter, in:mediately beneath the doctor's 


nose. F y 
‘+ What is this for, my lad?’ asked.the doctor, 
Struck with a sense of the insufficiency of the re-, 

muneration; Grif, said, »apologetically, ‘‘I)ain’t got 

another out me, sir, I'll bring you some more 
when I gets it.” 


t 


| have 


in a fiery manner, * Do you think I have no humanity ? 
Take your four shillings away, and here are ten more 
to add to them. Run off, and give the girl her medi- 
cine; and mind she has someone with her during the 
night ;"’ and he pushed the boy hastily out of the shop. 

When Grif returned to Milly, he found her still lying 
on thé bed. He spoke to her, but she did nofreply to 
him. ‘He was the more alarmed at this because Milly 
was not asleep ; her eyes Were staring round tlie room, 
aud her cheeks‘were burning with an unnatural fire. 
He moistened her parched lips with water, and tried to 
make her take the medicine, but she pushed him away, 
iretfully, and turned from him. 

**What’s to be done ?” asked Grif of himself, in seri- 
ous pérplexity. “The doctor chap says she ought to 
some one with her. He’s a good sort, heis! { 
can"t get her to take her pliysic.”” Then, struck with a 
swiden idea, he said, “T’'ll go and ask Ally.” 

Without another thought he hurried to Alice’s ledg- 
ings. There was no need to entreat her help. Her 
bonnet and shawl were dn before hé had concluded hig 
story. 

“But she ain’ta good girl, Ally,” said Grif; “mind 
that!" 

“God help her!’’ said “Alice. 
need of assistance. 
Grif.” 

And very soon our Alice was in the si¢k girl’s room, 
attending on her, and nursing her with a good woman's 
loving zeal. “No thought of the difference in their so- 
cial positions interfered with the performance of what 
Alice deemed ‘to bea duty. She undressed Milly; and 
placed her in the bed; and, raising the poor girl’s 
head on her bosom, she gave her the medicine, which 
Milly swallowed without resistance. Then Alice tidied 
up the room, and hushed the baby to sleep by ths 
mother's side. She almost forgot her own’ grief in tia 
sad spectacle before her, and the,tears came to her eyes’ 


“She is in the ‘more 
And the poor baby, too! Come, 


‘out of very pity, as she sat beside the sick girl's bed. ' 


“Will you stop here all night, Ally?’ asked Grif, 
who had retired from the room, and who now entéred’ 
at_a signal from Alice, . 

“Yos, until the doctor.comes in the morning.” —_ 

She's an angel, that’s what she ‘s,”" soliloquized 
Grif, retreating to a corner, «and squatting himself 
upon tie floor, “andI’m her friend. She said go her- 
self. I wonder if ther@ever was anybody ‘art so good 
as‘her !’* : , i 

When Alice was undressing Milly, she observed the ~ 
letter which lay conoealed in the bosom of Milly's 
dress ;‘but unconscious of all else, the’sick girl clutch- ~ 
ed the paper tightly in her hand, and, aecing her desire 
toretain it, Alice made no effort to take it from her. 
Many hours passed, and still Alice sat patiently by 
Milly's sides During this time Milly was delirious, 
and raved. and spoke words which caused Alice to shud- 
der.’ But pity for the poor girl's ‘condition ovércamea © 
every repugnant feeling, and she nursed Milly tender- 
ly aud gently, as if she were, indeed, a gool and vir- 
tuous, instead of an erring, sister. Shortly after mid- 
night, the moon being nearly at ita tull, Milly turned 
her eyes to Alice's face, and asked in’s weak wandering 
voice : 4 

“Who are you?” 

“Iam your friend, Milly,” replied Alice. “Do you 
feel better ?”* ae » ¥ / ' 

“Yes, I feel better.” The words come from her lips 
slowly, and with an effort. “ Give me your hand.” 

Alice placed her hand in Milly's,and the sick girl 
rais ‘dit to her lipsyand to her foreiieadd. s 

“ Who sent you here?” . 2 

“Noone. Grif told me you were ill, and I cama te 
nurse you.” = 

“Thever saw you before. ‘Good! God!’ Milly ox- 
aoe feeling Alice's wedding ring. ‘You are mar- 
ried!,’ 4 aa 

“Yos.” - a 

“And you come to nurse me, Do you know what T 
am ?” and she raised herself in the bed and her 6yes ap- 
peared to dilate with horror as she looked round the 
walls of the room. “ ‘ 

“ Hush, my dear! Lie down.” ‘ . - 

“What is this ?'' Milly cried, seizing Alice by thefarm, 
and tr.mbling violently. “ Eyerything is fading from™ 
my sight. Don’tletme go! Hold me—hold'met- ad 
heart is fainting, dying!" And a wild shriek issuin 
frony her lips, as. shé fell backpowerless on the bed, — 
roused Grif from his slumber, and caused him to start 
to his feet. wi! 

A great change had come over: Milly. Her face hat 
grown pinéhed and’white, her hands*were clammy, and 
a wild despairing look in her eyes -.made'them awful to 
lookmpon. Alice needed all her courage to, keep her 
self from swooning. ©. 

“ Has'she any friends, Grit?”’ sheasked. ‘ 4 

“None as I knows on,” replied Grif.“ Do you now 
who she is?" va! 

He was about to answérhis'own question, and tell 
Alice of Jim Pizey, but: just then Milly murmured'the © 
man’s name, : . : 

“Why did you go away, Jim Pizey,” she said, and 
leave me to starve and drink myself to death? And 
then to write, you never want to see my face again: 
It is cruel—itis cruel! Look at me—I am dying, and 
yow have killed me. -I don’t want to die! Lord help © 
me, I’m not fit to die!”’ e 

“ Grif,” whispered Alice, “ was not Jim Pizey the man 
who tempted my husband to crime?” | ‘ 

“Yes,” answered Grif, “and before Leame for you she 
was speaking of him.” Pe ol 

“ Of my husband, Richard?” 

“Yes, but I couidn't make out what she meant.’* 
Milly's wandering speech prevented the continuance 
ofithe subject. ? . 
“There's mother and father again,” she ssid; “they're 
always haunting me. I am glad they have come ‘tow 
wish me good-bye, though. . Lhaye been a bad danghter 
to them—a bad daughter—a bad daughter. I'm punish- 


+. 


“Confound you, you scamp |" exclaimed the doctor, ! edforit now, Forgive me, his face is so kind; but it, 


was always kind when he looked at me. I can smell 
the mignonette on the window-sill. And see! there’s 
my little sister; she died yesterday. Howsad she looks 
in her shroud! She was prettier than me. I slept 
with her the night before she died, and she told me to 
be always good. I say, Jim, don’t you think little Cis 
is prettier than me ?—she’s better than me! Ishould 
like father to make me a basket coffin. Where’s baby?” 

Alice placed the child in her arms, and as Milly pressed 
it to her breast, the haggard look in her face quite 
passed away. She was very young—scarcely nineteen 
years of age; yet it was better for her to die, young as 
she was, than live her life of shame. - 

“Do you know where there’s a clergyman, Grif?’ 
asked Alice. 

“No; what for?’’ 

“Do you not see that she is dying? I wish there was 
a clergyman here.” 

“I don’t want a clergyman,” gasped Milly. “ Yes, 
my dear, I am quite sensible now. I don’t want a 
clergyman. Your good face is better than all. Will 
you kiss me?” 

Alice bent down and kissed her. 

“Don’t cry for me. I wonder why you should be 
here; for you know I am a bad girl, and you are a re- 
spectable woman. Give me a little drink—my throatis 
sodry! Oh, what a wicked lifeIhave led! Will God 
forgive me, do you think?” 

“Yes, dear Milly,”’ said Alice, weeping. ‘‘God will 
forgive you if you ask Him.” 

“T do ask Him,” said Milly, earnestly, but very 
slowly, for her voice was failing her. ‘Fold my hands, 
dear. Ido ask Him,humbly. Forgive me, God!” 

There was solemn silencein the room. Alice, kneel- 
ing by the bed, checked her sobs, and watched every 
movement in the face of the dying girl. Grif, bare- 
headed, stood by, in awe; his eyes were not crying, but 
his heart was. For Grif was very troubled. He had 
never prayed to God, and here in the quist night, in the 
dread presence of death, the thought of his own utter 
wickedness and unworthiness filled him with gloom. 
He crept down on his knees, and lifting his hands, as if 
toa ble Presence, he said—‘ Forgive me, God!’’ 
and then trembled, and cried softly to himself. 

“ Mine has been a wicked life,” said Milly; ‘‘ but I did 
not know what I was doing—indeed, indeed I did not? 
I aeur stopped to think. You believé me, don’t you, 
dear ? 


, 


“I do believe you, my poor, poor Milly !"’ 

“You break my heart, my dear, when you speak like 
that,’ said Milly, the tears stealing down her face. 
Alice etooped and kissed her again. “Thank you! it is 
more than I deserve. You are like a eon angel stand- 
ing by my bed. What couldIdo? Iwas persuaded to 
run away from my home by a young man, three -years 
ago. We came out here, and he leftme. What could I 
do? Isallthesin mine? I wasledaway. It was not 
all my fault. Oh, my dear! You are a married woman 
and respectable; you don’t know the sufferings we 
poor girls endure I’ 

Ah! r Alice! she thought of herself and of her 
Seay’ let, and laid her cheek close by the side of 

ly’s , 

«* How good you are!’ said Milly as thus they lay. 
“What is your name, dear?” 

“ Alice.” 

A look of horror creptinto Milly’s eyes, and a change 
so ghastly came oyer her countenance, that Alice 
canes at her as though she would arrest the life she 


thought was passing away. 
‘Alice et 'y, Slowly and painfully, for 


“ ad whispered 
her strength was leaving her. “Alice? Mirif’s friend?” 


“Yes, dear,” replled Alice, holding Milly’s hand fast. 
“ And Richard Handfield is your husband?” 


“Yes.” 

“If you knew—bend your head, for my -breath is 
on you knew that the man who is the father of 
myc. had striven to do you a great wrong, to blast 
your life—had schemed to sting your husband to crime 
—your ee whom owes do zoe not ?”’”—— 

“* Whom I love,” repeate: ce, softly. 

“For whom, as I have — | Grif say, you would 
give your life’’—— 

_“For whom, if needed, I would give my life.” 

“If you knew that Jim Pizey, my baby’s father, 

was his bitterest enemy, you would leave me to die 
Y 


alone—alone 

“No, Milly, dear, I would not. I know that Jim 

Pizey tempted my husband: but he escaped, thank 
ig P 

“You think so—come closer—take this letter—and 
by-and-by, not now ”’—she could not control her shud- 
ders as she said these words, and gave Alice the letter 
she had stolen from Old Flick—“ by-and-by, read it. 
It is from Jim Pizey—he is a bad, wicked man, but I 
waa li with him, If ever you see him, let him 
know that Iam dead, and that with my last breath I 
asked you to forgive him.” 

“Twill, Milly? : 

** Alice—may I call you Alice ?—thank you—Alice, m: 
dear, say you forgive me, for any unconscious wrong 
may have done yon.” 

“I forgive you, Milly,”’ 

by less you! Ask him to give baby to some re- 
spectable people to keep, and never to come near it—do 

ou hear me ?—never to come nearit; he is baby’s 
, but he must never come near it, or she will be 
like me. Promise me this. Ihave no one else to 

“T promise, Mill Fs ’ 

“God kind % you!” She lay quiet for a little 
while, and then she whispered, “ How dark itis! Is 
the moon , Alice ?” ‘ ) 

“ Yea; Milly; it is at its full.” 

a, the window, dear, and let it shine upon me. 
you. Wha dreadful this has 


* 


oflight to it from my bed. There are fi 
ue x aisedow, to thy 


moving about in the light—I see your 


ence ae mile ott sme Rie nang im 


GRIF. 


Alice, with your dear eyes. 


Oh, God bless you! my | been sinking for the past three weeks. 


The gold-dig- 


dear, for being by my side. Kiss me again. Good-bye! | gers on both sides of them were getting at the rate of an 


Place my baby’s hand to my lips. God bless you, baby, 
and make you good! Is that Grif? Good-bye, Grif!” 
“ God-bye, Milly,’’ said Grif, in a choking voice. 
‘“And now, my dear, fold my hands once more, 
give me, God!” 

A rippling smile passed over Milly’s face, and in that 
smile she died. The light from the silver moon might 
have kissed away her lite, she yielded it up so peace- 
fully. 

For half an hour no sound disturbed the silence. 
Then Alice, after covering the face ofthe dead girl, 
opened the letter. She read, and as she read, her eyes 
dilated with horror, her whole form collapsed, and with 
a shuddering scream, she sank into Grif’sarms. The 
instant she, by a strong effort, recovered herself, and 
reading a few more lines, she cried, in a voice of such 
anguish, that Grii’s knees trembled, and his face turned 
ashen white. 

“Oh, Grif! Grif! my heart is broken ?”’ 

“Whatisit, Ally? Are you ill?” 

“Listen to me, Grif,’ suid Alice, rapidly, and in a 
voice of strong emotion. ‘The crisis of my life has 
come. You said once that you would help meif you 
could” —— 

“ And so I will!” eried the boy. So 
help me G—!’”’ 

“This is a letter from Jim Pizey, that poor girl’s 
associate. In it he details his deyilish schemes. He 
discloses how he and his vile associates ate going to rob 
Highlay Station “\—— ‘ 

“Go on, Ally, go on,” said Grif, eagerly, as Alice 
paused to recover her breath. 

“That is my father's Station, Grif. My father is dis- 
pleased with me, and that is the reason lam poor. He 
is rich—he always keeps large sums of money in the 
house ; and these men are going to rob him—perhaps 
murder him.” s 

“Jim Pizey don’t stick at nothin’,” put in Grif, 
rapidly. “I've heered him talk of Highlay, but I 
didn’t know it was your father’s. Let’s go and tell 
the lers,’’ 

“J cannot! I dare not!’’ cried Alice. “For, oh, 
Grif! Grif! they havé.entrapped my husband, who 
knows where my father keeps his gold. They have 
entrapped him in the gang, and they, with my husband 
in their company, are on the road to rob and murder 
TA ane If I tell the police, my husband is lost— 

ost |’ 

“What can we do?” 

“We must get up there somehow. We must walk, if 
we cannot ride, ‘e must beg upon the road, Grif. 
They intend to wait—thank God! we may be in time. 
They intend to wait, the letter says, until my father 
thas in his house a very large sum, with which he is 
about to purchase a new Station. It is the whim of the 
seller that he should be paid in gold. We may bein 
time. Oh! thou beneficent Lord !” exclaimed the girl, 
as, falling upon her knees, she raised her streaming 
eyes to the bright heayens, which shone upon her 
through the open window, “Grant my prayer! Save 
my husband from this dread crime, and then let me 
die |” 


“With my life! 


A silence as of death, was in the chamber. The glory 
of the moon shone full upon the upturned face of Alice, 
quivering with a strong agony,and upon the death- 
couch of poor Milly, whose life of shame was ended. 

“You will come with me, Grif?” said Alice, presently. 

“Tam ready, Ally,” Grif replied. He had been quietly 
packing’up the remains of his bread and sardines in a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

She turned to leave the room, but her eyes fell upon 
Milly's baby, who was lying asleep, with her hand on 
her dead mother’s breast. She wrote hastily upon a 
piece of paper, ‘‘To the kind doctor who gave medicine 
to the poor girl who is dead; Take care of the baby for 
the love of God |” and pinned it upon the child’s frock. 
Then, with one last look—alook of blended pity and 
despair—at the form of the dead girl, Alice took Grit's 
hand, and went out with him into the open air, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BAD LUCK. 
“Tris of no use, Tom ; luck is dead against us.” 


For- : 


ouuce of gold a day per man, and they had every reason 
to justify them in the hope that they also were in pox- 
session of a golden claim. But when they reached the 
strata of earth in which the gold, from all surrounding 
indications, ought to have been imbedded, they were 
dismayed at finding only the merest speck of the metal 
here and there. And this morning they had washed a 
tubful of the soil which should huve been auriferous, 
and were rewarded by not quite two grains of gold. It 
was at these two disappointing grains of gold they were 
looking, very despondently, when they made the above 
remarks, 

epee | the tin dish containing the ‘‘prospect’” to 
the ground in disgust, Richard asked, petulantly, 
“What is to be done now ?” 

“Look out for some fresh ground,” answered the 
Welshman, applying himself to the gold-digger’s con- 
solation, a pipe. 

“And work for three weeks more, and get nothing at 
the end of it!” 

“Perhaps; and perhaps not.” Welsh Tom said this 
laconically. He was more accustomed than Richard to 
such-like rebuils, and was ready to go to work again 
with a very perfect faith. 

“You take it coolly enough,” Richard said, digging at 
the earth viciously with the heel of his boot. 

“It’s of no use growling,” replied the Welshman, with 
& quiet shrug. “Ifit was, I’d growl.” 

Richard looked enviously at the party next to them, 
who had washed more than half-an-ounce of gold from 
a tin dishful of earth. 


“ Just see that,” he said, jerking his head spitefully 
in the direction of the lucky gold-digger. 

Welsh Tom nodded, He saw nothing toenvy in the 
other man’s good fortune. 

‘‘Half-an-ounce to a tin dish,” grumbled Richard, 
“and we got two grains to a tub!” 

“Come, come, Dick,” said the Welshman, “‘itcan’t be 
helped. Let us go back.to theclaim. We may find a 
bit of gold in it yet.” 

They returned to their ground, and Richard worked 
at the windlass, while his mate burrowed at the bottom 
of the hole. Butthough Tom drove in his pick here, 
and drove it in there, and although he worked until the. 
perspiration soaked his shirt through and through, Dame 
Fortune did not smile upon his efforts. 

“We will abandon the claim, Dick,” he said, in the 
evening, as he stood, hot and tired, at his mate’s side, 
by the windlass. ‘1 don’t think we should get a pen- 
nyweight of gold out of itif we worked for a month. 
We will start in the morning for Deadman’s Flat. They 
are getting plenty of gold there, and we may hit upop 
a good piece of ground, It is only five miles off.” 

Richard gave a sullen assent, and commenced to dig 
up the slabs which supported their windlass. Early the: 
next morning they started off for the new locality. 

At the very commencement of ‘the gold-rush a hole 
had beet sunk in Deadman's Flat; and soon afterwards 
deserted. Most of the adyenturers who came on to the 
field saw this deserted hole, and inferring that the 
— had been tested for gold-digging purposes and 
found worthless, passed on to other spots. But one 
day, two mates who had been everywhere unfortunate, 
descended this hole in search of gold,and found the 
body of a dead man. In thé side of the hole was s 
rusted pick, and as they pulled the x out of the 
earth, which was compo of blue clay and cement, 
they pulled out also some ee of the conglomerate, 
which to their infinite del ght they discovered to be 
richly studded with gold. ing the pick they 
found upon its point human hair and dried blood, and 
then they knew that a murder had been committed. A 
struggle had evidently taken place at the bottom of the 
hole, and the man had been murdered with the pick. 
Then the pick had been driven into the side of the hole, 
and the murderer’ had climbed to earth’s surface, and’ 
fled. All this was inference, but it was clear as truth,. 
which spoke at the bottom of the pit, where lay the- 
murdered man, The two hitherto unfortunate mates 
were made rich by amurder; they dug their wealth 
out ofa grave, for the hole had an am @ quantity of 
gold in it, which was theirs by right of conquest. The 
murderer was never discovered, and in honor to his 
victim the gold-miners christened the place Deadman’s 


“It almost looks like it, Dick ; but never mind, old | Flat. 


boy. Faint heart, you know.” 

Although Welsh Tom said this ina tone of cheerful- 
ness, there was a serious expression on his face. The 
difference between Welsh Tom and Richard Handfield 
was. that one was always trying to make the best of 
things, and the other the worst. Just now they were 
standing by the side of a muddy creek, along the banks 
of the creek were two or three score of gold-diggers, 
puddling the auriferous soil in wooden tubs, or wash- 

g it in tin dishes, or rocking it in “cradles,” as ten- 

erly as if those strangely-named implements for the 
extraction of ces contained their own precious flesh 
and blood. Black-bearded and brown-bearded men, 
these! A gold-digger’s occupation is favorable to the 
growth of hair. Here were men with beards hanging 
upon their breasts, godlike; here’ were men whose 
great curling mustachios gave to’their faces a leonine 
= ae gel here were men whose strong whiskers 

ssed their shoulders, and gave to their wearers & 
noble grace, albeit my 4 were not perfumed or bando- 
lined. The open-air life, the freedom of action, the 
absence of that mental contraction which seems to 
grow upon one in crowded cities; causing the mind to 
brood upon subjects confined in narrow circles, tend to 
make the gold-digger handsome, and brave, and strong. 
Yet his aim and the aim of the city man are the same, 
both work for gold. But in the search for it on new 


ta and d-fields, there is more generosity and less meanness 
ph ete ret eanun tnaneetaapars fone wn 


6 cities. j 
Our two mates, Richard Handfield and Welsh Tom, 
hed come upon the gold strata in the hole they had 


‘at. 
Richard and his mate chanced to light upon a vacant 
piece of ground, of which they entertained great an- 
ticipations. All around them the diggers were get- 
ting gold—not a mere hand-to-mouth living, but gold 
to spend, to squander. They had to sink nearly forty 
feet to get to the gold strata, and -part of the 

was through a toughish kind of rock. The day follow- 
ing that on which they commenced to work, the men 
in the claim next but one to theirs found a nugget of 
gold weighing ninety otnces, and hey, presto! no 
sooner was a nugget found in one claim nuggets 
began to be found in many of the others. Not large 
ones certainly, but nice pieces of gold to handle and 
look at. The miners.on Deadiman's Flat were jubilant, 
not to say uproarious. In the very next claim to thi 

the men one day obtained more than a hundred ounces: 
of gold. “ All right, this time, Dick!” said the Welsh- 
man, with a knowing wink ; and Dick at once began to 
reckon up how many thousands of pounds they would 
make out of the claim, It was jolly wo the sink- 


antici; 
tions of the nuggets of gold waiting for them at the 


“The gold 
What if weahould dcop down apes wbignugset Aly 
at if we Own upon & big’n * 
whatindeed! A big bugeet! The divas of a gold- 
digger’s: life. "When the Welshman indulged in the. 
epeculation be half amiled. Yet why should it 


< 
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occur to them! 
of other men. 

. Then Richard began to. build all his hopes upon the 
finding of a nugget larger than any that had been 
found before, and ask sly questions of his mate as 
to the biggest nuggets he had ever seen or heard of. 
He led up to the engrossing subject as if he were put- 
ting questions out of a book of catechisms. As thus: 

“Where was gold first discovered, Tom ?”’ 

“In New South Wales.” (It will be observed that 
they both ignored ancient-history,and that to them the 
story of Soloman’s Temple was a fable.) 

«When, Tom?” 

“Tn 1851.” 

“* Where was if found next ?” 

«Tn Victoria,” 

“‘ When, Tom ?” 

<* In 3852,” 

(Please to understand that these questions were nos 
asked straight off, but at intervals, and artfully, as if 
the questioner did not wish to be suspected of having 
any interest in the subject.) ‘ 

“Were there any large nuggets found in New South 
Wales, Tom ?” 

“Yes, lots of‘em. But none came up to the first 
specimen, which was got near the surface at Bathurst, 
and Which was sold for heaps of money.” 

«Who found it?” 

“ An aboriginal shepherd.” 

*‘ How much, did it weigh ?’’ 

“ Over a hungred pounds—nearly a hundred-weight, 
I think I heard. There are all sorts of stories told 
about that first piece of gold, Dick. They say the shep- 
herd, an Australian native, you know, had been sitting 
on it or lying on it for years, while he was watching his 
sheep, until at last he had worn the earth away from 
the stone which peeped up at him, all yellow and 
‘brown. Being an uncivilized savage, he did not know 
anything about gold, and did not imagine there was 
anything strange in the appearance of the stone, But 
one day he happened to mention to his master that he 
was in the habit of resting upon a large yellow stone, 
That led to the discovery ; the master. took the gold- 
stone and sold it, and gave the native ten pounds, who 
spent it in rum and tobacco, I dare say. I don’t know 
whether this is the true account, Dick: I have heard 
the story told all sorts of ways.” 

Richard listened somewhat impatiently, for he was 
burning to hear of the largest nugget, so that he zplghs 
estimate the size of the one waiting for them at the 
bottom of their claim. 

“That was only a hundred-weight,”’ he said. 

Yes, only a hundred-weight,” said Welsh Tom, 
drily. , 

«There have been plenty of heavier ones, haven’t 
there, Tom ?”’ Richard asked, anxiously. : 

“There was the Sarah Sands nugget,” replied the 
Welshman, plunging into the subject to please his 
enate; “found at Ballarat ; weighed more than a hun- 
dred and thirty pounds,” . 

Richard calculated rapidly ; one hundred and thirty 
pounds, ttoy, fifteen hundred and sixty ounces, at 
four pounds an ounce, six thousand two hundred and 
forty pounds. That was better. J . 

“Then there was the Blanche Barkly nugget, dug up 
at Kingower,”’ proceeded Welsh Tom, “ weighed a hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds, that did.” 

Better and better. Richard was immediately .en- 
grossed in his cess of mental calculation, and 
achieved a result of six thousand nine hundred and 
sixty pounds. What a fine sight it would be, all in 
ped on But it was a pity it was not an even seven 
thi d pounds, he thought. - : ; 

“Then there was the Welcome nugget—the biggest 
tump of ie found yet—found at Ballarat, nearly two 
hutired t down. Weighed a hundred and eighty- 
four pounds,” 

A hundred and eighty-four pounds! Somethin, 8 
@ nugget that! Richard quickly py e hy 
twelve ; two thousand two hundred and 6 ght ounces, 
at four pounds an ounce, eight thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two pounds. Z 

He said this aloud, “Eight thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two pounds.” 

_ “They sold the nugget for ten thousand pounds,” 

id the Welshman. 

“Did they? That waeglorious. And that was the 
largest nugget ?” : 

“The larg: aneget eyer found.”. 

information at last. 


It had occurred to scores, to hundreds | 


ggets will be discover- 
ed than those you speak of, Tom ?”’ he asked. 
be sure. There are some places where gold will 
be found in great ces ‘ 
This was once & favorite fancy with gold-miners. 
Some theorists to this day persist’ that by-and-by men 
will be cutting solid gold out of the rock with a cold 
chisel. When that time comes we must have our 
sovereigns made of iron. ; 


“Ifwe find a big nugget in the claim,” said Richard, 
‘cand make our fortunes, I shall bid good-bye to the 
colony, Tom.” 

* Where will you go ?” 

“Home !” a 

It is a simple word and was spoken without much 
feeling, but the strong Welshman’s heart beat more 
ewiftly than usualat the sound of it, and there was a 
promentary dimness in his eyes. : 

“I haye suffered enough in this colony,” Richard 
continued, “and shall be glad to turn my back upon it. 


So will Alice. ps you will come with us, Tom. 
We'll all go home ther in the same ship.” 


“ You forget I am & ticket-of-leave-man,” said Tom. 


“« My ticket-of-leave only extends to Victoria. If I cross 
the boundary, the police will soon be on my track.” 

He spoke a little bitterly. Home! Yes: he would 
ike to see the Welsh mountains once more. But it was 
not to be. . 

“I beg your pardon, Welshman,” Richard said, 
carelessly. “It was forgetfulness on my part.’ 

They worked cheerfully, day after day digging out 
the bowels of their gold-pit. The miners in the locality 
would cluster round the hole, which they prophesied 
would be the richest on Deadman’s Flat. One day, a 
smooth-faced man with a scar beneath his eyé, as if it 
had been burnt, came and looked down the shaft, 
Richard was working at the windlass, and as the 
stranger came up a chill crept over him. 

“When do you expect to come.on the ‘gutter,’ 
mate?” the stranger asked. 

“‘In two or three days,” replied Richard, his uneasy 
feeling increasing. But the man was.a pertect stranger 
tohim. He had never seen him béfore. 

“Do you want tosell ashare in the claim?’ the 
new-comer asked, presently. 

“ I will give you twenty ounces for a third share.” 

“ Don’t want to sell, mate,” 

Richard spoke very shortly, and showed so evident a 
disinclination to talk with the stranger that the man 
walked away. That night Richard dreamt that they 
found a tremendous lump of gold, and that the man 
with the burnt scar under his eye stole it. 

The following day the stranger came again. This time 
the Welshman was at the windlass, and the stranger 
found him more sociable than Richard. He lingered 
for half-an-hour or so, chatting with Welsh Tom. 

“ He wants to buy into the claim very bad,” said the 
Welshman to Richard, afterwards. ‘But we won,t sell 
ashareinour big nugget, Dick.” (He spoke this in a 
sly tone, for he didnot share his mate’s dreams of the 
lump of gold waiting for them at the bottom of the 
hole.) ‘“ His nameis honest Steve, he says.” 

As they approached nearer and nearer to the gut- 
ter of gold, Richard became more and more excited. 
His brain was busy with schemes for laying out his 
money to advantage. He had. delayed writing to 
Alice until he could write to her the good news of their 
wonderful fortune. So unfortuate had he been in his 
gold-digging career, that he had been unable to send 
Alice a shilling since he bade her good-bye ; and the last 
letter he had written to her was full of complaining 
and re’ ig. But the next should not be. No; he 
would be able to tell her that all their sufferings were 
ended at last. His heart felt so glad that he spoke to 
the Welshman about her; and his mate encouraged 
him, and drew him on to talk of Alice, Welsh Tom, in 
his simple way, was a true friend to Richard's wife. 

Atlength the indications in their shaft told them 
that they were very near the golden gutter. Richard 
examined every bucketful of earth as he pulled it up. 
Then he receiyed the signal that bis mate wished to 
ascend, and the next timahe pulled up the bucket it 
had Welsh Tom in it instead of dull clay. 

“ Now, Dick,’ said Tom, with a pale face, ‘‘ we are on 
the gutter. All the stuff that comes out of the hole 
must be put aside by itself.” Before we commence, let 
us go and have a nobbler.’’* Ss 

They went to a shanty where grog was’ sold on the 
sly—that is to say, where grog was sold without a 
license—and spent their last) two shillings in two nob- 
blers of whisky, which they drank with the usual salu- 
tation ot “ Here's luck, mate !'' They drank it hurriedly, 
for they:were dr ly anxious to get back to their 
shaft. It had got wind that Welsh Tom and his mate 
were on the gutter, anda little knot. of diggers was 
assembled to see the gold out of the first tubful of 
stuff. Half-a-dozen buckets of earth, taken from the 
gutter, were soon on the surface, and Welsh Tom 
ascended the shaft, looking very much disturbed. The 
earth was carried to a neighbouring creek, and put 


| into a tub, and then tiie: prone of gold-washing com- 


menced. Richard poured water into the tub with "a 
ladle, and Tom puddled the stuff with a short-handled 
shovel, and let the overflow of muddied water run into 
the creek. All heavy metal, of course, sank to the 
bottom of the tub, and only the refuse earth whiclhcon- 
tained no gold, or out of which the gold had been 
puddled, floated to the top, and was allowed.to escape. 
Soon the contents of the tub were reduced by one-half, 
and then the stuff was manipulated more carefully. 
Every now and then the Welshman lifted a shovelful of 
the muddy mixture from the bottom of the tub, 
aud poured clear water overit, and examined it. Richard 
noticed with uneasiness that every time he did this, 
his face grew paler. . 

After about an ‘hour's tub-work, the stuff was passed 
through a riddled dish, and the large stones thrown 
aside. By this time, the tub was only one-fifth full. 
‘When the riddling process was completed, what re- 


mained was putinto a “cradle,” and submitted to a| 


or rocking, Richard continuing to pour water over 
. Then there remained not quite 4 tiu-dishful of 
stuff. Taking the dish in his two hands, the Welshman 
bent over the creek, and scooped up a little water with 
the dish, which*he rotated deftly and delicately. The 
ee ap brought the blood to his head, but when he 
stood upright to rest, nis face grew quite white. 

The diggers pressed anxiously round as the Welshman 
continued to work, and as they followed with watchful 
eyes the progress of the operation, a grave expression 
stole into their countenances. The stuff grew less and 
less. The tin dish was only half-full now. Another 
five minutes, snd half of this was gone ; a few minutes 
more, and nine-tenths of the contents of the dish had 
floated off. The on-lookers shook their heads, and crept 
slowly away, one by one. ’ ; 

Biting his lips, Richard watched the earth meltin the 
water, and grudged every speck of it that floated out of 


* Nobbler—the Australian term’ for a glasa_of wine or | tious 
spirits. 


the dish. Now came the trying moment. The stuff 
was reduced to about sufficient to fill a large table- 
spoon. This lay at the.side of the dish»and beneath 
if all the gold which the tubful of auriferous soil had 
contained must of necessity have been collected. Taking 
some clear water in the dish; the Welshman rotated it 
gently, delicately. Little by little, the pasty remnant 
melted off ; then, with one skilful swing,the promised 
treasures of their golden claim were aia bare, and 
Richard saw—— ‘ sna 

Two minute specks of gold. mocking him.from the 
bottom of the dish ! 

The claim was worthless. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HONEST STEVE. 


RicHaARD HANDFIELD groaned, and looked with a kind 
of dismay at the gold. 

There lay the fulfilment of -his extravagant hopes— 
there lay the promise of his precious nugget, which he 
would not sell for ten thousand pounds—there lay his 
dréams of the future, the happiness of his life, thacom- 
pensation for past suffering—two miserable specks of 
gold, not worth twopence! He clutched at his hair, 
and sitting upon the inverted tub, rested his chin in his 
palms, and despaired. 

What was the use of working?) He was marked out 
by misfortune, and it was labor thrown away to strug- 
gle against it. It pursued him, and mocked him wit 
false hopes. Of what use was it for him to continue to 
struggle? 

Apretty thing! That he should so lower himself for 
such a result—he, a gentleman! That he should slave, 
walk till his feet were blistered, work till his hands 
were like the hands of a common man, sweatin the sun 
till the skin peeled off his face, mix with common na- 
tures, be “hail, fellow” with creatures so far beneath 
him—and all for this! The two little specks ol gold lay 
in the bright tin dish, and seemed to mock him with 
their yellow eyes. He wished he could have hurt them 
asthey hurthim. He would have liked to dash them 
to.the ground and tread them into the rock with bis 
| 3208 be , till he made them groan as they made him 

groan 

Welsh Tom took the matter much more philosophi- 
cally. If it had not been that he saw Richard's dis- 
tress, and sympathized with him, he would have been 
inclined to smile at the twopennyworth of gold-which 
lay in the dish. Your true heroes are those who accept 
the inevitable, and who, knowing they are defeated, 
still retain their courage. Itis — to be brave when 
fortune is with you—then, the virtue of bravery is of 
the milk-and-water kind. But to be brave when for- 
tune is against you is god-like. Welsh Tom did not 
blame mankind and all the world because he was un- 
fortunate, It was a fair fight he was fightIng with 
nature for her treasures. Well, he was uusuccesaful, 
that was all. He would try again. « . 

All the gold-diggers but one had strolled away when 
they saw the result of the washing. The one who 
remained was honest Steve, the man who had offered to 
give twenty ounces of gold for @ third share in the 
claim. Looking up, Richard Handfield saw him. 

“Would you give twénty ounces for s third share 
now ?” Richard asked, in a bitter tone, 

“Not likely,” was the reply. «© | - : 

What was the sudden fear that came upon him as the 
stranger foams ? Richard tried'to shake it off, not quite 
successfully. Psha!l What was there in the man % be 
afraid of?” ’ 

“Not likely,”’ the stranger repeated. “It waa et 


job for me you didn’t take my twenty ounces, mat 
laid it out to better ep I think.” 
Honest Steve spoke'this in a tone which invited further 
og But as neither Richard nor the Welshman 
ahything just then, he volunteered a piece of 
gratuitous information. 

“T bought a claim on the gutter,’ ‘he said. : 

Now, this was interesting; and the Welshman asked, 
‘are you on the gold?” 

“Not yet. I'mina bit ofafix. Ihaven’ta mate. I 
am looking ont for one now.” } } 

“Ah,” Richard said, querulously, thinking of their 
last two shillings which they had spent that m 
in whisky. ‘I suppose you want some one to 
you twenty ounces fora share.” . 
~ “No,” Honest Steve said, carelessly. “I would 
a mate or even two mates, and go fair shares, ands 
pe risk myself, for the claim is sure to turn out 
well.” ‘ ° . 

“ That’s magnanimous,” Richard said contemptuous- 
ly. He hated ostentatious ‘generosity. The insolence 
of his tone might have fired any man with resentment, 
but it did not appear to make any impression upon 
Honest Steve. w- 

“T tell you what it is,” he said, quietly and ee. 
fully, addressing himself ~ peed to Richard, “I like 
the way you twojwork together, and I should be glad 
if you would let me go mates with you.” 

Both matter and manuer were mollifying to Richard. 
| et! were eminently respectful, as if Honest Steve 

ew and admitted Richard's superiority. He took the 
Welshman aside, and said. 

“ Well, Tom, what do you think ?” 

“JT don’t like him,” Tom said, ~ 

It is & singular proof of the contrariety of human ns- 
ture, that no sooner did the Welshman say ho not 
like Honest Steve than Richard's dislike began to melt 


away. ; 
«J did not know you were prejudiced, Tom,” he said. 
“T’'m not prejudiced, but there is something about 
‘him that tells me not to mate with him.” 
“ What is it ?” ’ : . 
“Tcan’t say. It is beyond me. The” le round 
about where I was born and bred are & 8 supersti. 


“That's it! Superstition is always unreasonable, 


GRIF. 


Look here, Tom. The claim we hold isa duffer, isn’t 
it?” 

“] think 80.” 

“ His claim niay bea golden. Why should we throw 
achance away? If he did believe it to be good, he 
wouldn’t have given twenty ounces for it.” 

The Welshman saw that Richard was in favor of the 
stranger's proposition ; he was in the habit of practising 
unselfishness—it was his nature todoso. It would be 
a pity, perhaps, to throw away the chance. Yet Hon- 
est Steve's generosity puzzled him. Never mind, he 
would do as his mate wished. 

“All right, Dick!” he said. ‘! We will join him.” 

They returned to where Honest Steve was standing. 
He had been watching them furtively as they held their 
conference, ‘a 

“Well, Steve,” said Welsh Tom, “ we will go mates 
with you.” , 

“Good !’’ said Honest Steve. “Let us shake hands 
upon it.” ’ 

They shook hands; acold shiver chilled the Welsh- 
inan’s maftrow as Honest Steve's hand rested in his. 

*Dick,”” he whispered, as they proceeded towards 
their new claim, “I feel as if some one was walking 
over my grave!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE WELSHMAN READS HIS LAST CHAPTER ID THE OLD 
WELSH BIBLE. 


In # small blind gully, rejoicing in the name of 
Breakneck, to which there had once been a slight rush, 
but which was now almost deserted, there still re- 
mained a solitary tent. It attracted no particnlar at- 
tention “It was not unusnal for diggers to put up their 
tents in out-of-the-way places, some distance from the 
claims they were working; and no comment was caused 
by the circumstance that but very lately this tent had 
been sold for a trifle to new-comers. Breakneck Gully 
had been s0 named because, to get to it, one had to de- 
scend a range of precipitous hills, with here and there 
dense clumps of bushes and timber, leading into treach- 
erous hollows. From its peculiar situation, Breakneck 
Gully always'wore a dismal appearance; and it almost 
seemed as if the surrounding ranges were striving to 
hide it-from the sun. In the daytime, when little 
streaks of; light peeped timidly into its depths, but 
never lingered there, it was cheerless enough: in the 
night its gloom was terrible. The gully waszbout four 
miles from the main rush; and those who had to’ walk 
past itin the a were glad when they left it and its 
gloomy shades behind them. When it was first dis- 
covered, great hopes were entertained’ that some rich 
patches of gold would be found there; but, although 
the ground hadbeen pretty well turned over, none. of 
a claims yielded more than sufficient: to purchase 

read and meat, and it was:soon deserted for, more 
suriterous localities. A : , 
.. One evening, a few weeks after Welsh Tom and 
At had a ey ae 
ip, four men were busy within this so! y 
tent. They aight have been ordinary diggers, pre- 
qating. ton supper and their night's rest. They were 
in the regular er's costume; and tub, 
cradle, and tin dishes, huddled into a corner, would 
have, been considered. sufficiently indicative of the 
nature,of their pursuits. Yet there was about them 
a@ manner which did not favor the hypothesis of their 
being honest workers of the soil. They had an evil 
Bt a their faces; they moved about the tent 
(etea - and suspiciously; and there was a some- 
ne too Sete OES my per ora "7 Indeed, 
ey. imamenomnnes: an Jim an gang. 
no Keep a, good lookout, Ralph,” said Jim Pizey to 
one who was stationed as a sentinel near the door. 
“Let us know if you hear anyone coming.” 


sito Sr a ce ing to hang about 
_ "How. much longer are we goi nu 
here?” asked Ned Hutt. “Tm red of waiting. It's. 


my opinion we're only wasting our time.” 

“I don't know,” said Jim Pizey. “It will be’ the 
firet te the Oysterman ever ‘failed, if he fails 
now. | , Seems. rote, confident. But I wish he 
would finish his job. We shall haye to be away from 
here, anyhow, in a couple of days.” 

Nutthall to have the money imhis place by 


ane 

_ "Yes; we shall haye lots of time to get to the sta- 

tion. We have to g on there a bit, you know. 

We've ao cursed bad luck as yet; but we'll make up 

for it.. I'd like to have Dick Handfield with us. He'd 

= slot of trouble, and it would prevent his peach- 
the sentinel. 


w about the plant in Melbourne, didn’t-he?” 
oe" Yes, but he escaped us 60: ow. I wish we had 
‘cut the skunk’s d———d throat forhim. Directly the 
affair is blown, he’ll_ know who did it, and he'll split 


“upon us to a certainly. 
A ark look came into Jim Pizey’s face as he'said this, 
ie? no More of squeezing the life out of him 


who'd split than I would of ’——he finished the sen- 
tence by knocking the ashes out of his pipe in a signifi- 
cant manner. “ Out of him. especially,’ he continued, 
taking a letter from his pocket, and reading part of it ; 
«I’ve a score of my own to settle with him. Icouldn’t 
make out at first what made Milly turn informer 
a us; — I cinta — pind Sle tyr a 
's white-f wife got hold of her, and. ne 
her.. I, at think Milly would do it, though, for I 
liked the the girl, and I thought she liked me. There’s 
the baby, too. It'sa pity for that! If the Oysterman 


sin what he is trying, I'll wr'*e to Old Flick 
‘ellie how we're getting along.” 
t this moment, the man at the door, who had been 
_pedronnad.se Ralph, turned his head, and said, “ Hush ! 
some one is coming.” 
Not a word was spoken in reply, but each man 


grasped his weapon, and assumed an attitude of watch- 
fulness. 

“All right,” presently said the sentinel, “It’s the 
Tenderhearted Oysterman.” 

And in walked, whistling, Honest Steve ! 


He nodded to his comrades, and, seating himself upon” 


a stretcher, took out his pipe. Having slowly filled it, 
and lighted it, he said; 

“Well, Jim, how is it getting on?” 

“How do I know?” returned Jim Pizey. “We're 
waiting for you to tell us that. Here we are, hanging 
about you, and, for all I know, wasting our time to no 
purpose,” 

“Strike me cruel !” exclaimed the Oysterman. “ Did 
you ever know the Oyterman bungle a job ?” 

“No: but you’re a precious long time over this one. 
I'd strangle the pair of them before I'd be done by 
them,” 

“And go will I, before I’m done by them. I don't 
want you to tell me how to do my work.” 

“How much longer are we to waif here ?”” 

“Mates and gentlemen,’ said the Oysterman, speak- 
ing very slowly, “ it is my pleasing duty to inform you, 
as we say in Parliament, and notwithstanding, the in- 
sinuations thrown out by my honorable friend and 
mate, Jim Pizey, Esquire, that I think we may look 
upon the job as pretty well done.” 

“Stop your palaver, and tell us all about it,” ob- 
served Jim Pizey. 

“Well, then, mates and gentlemen,” said the Oyster- 
man—— . 

“We've had enongh of that infernal nonsense,” in- 
terrupted Jim Pizey, angrily. ‘Can't you speak 
straightforward ?”’ 

“Strike me patient!’ exclaimed the Oysterman, 
“Let a cove speak according to his education, can’t 
you? I'll tell the story my own way, or I won’t tell it 
at all.” 

“ Goon, then,” growled Pizey. : 

“ Well, then, to commence all over again; Mates and 
gentlemen, you know that I’m now an honest, hard- 
working digger, and mates with Dick Handfield and an 
infernal fool of a’ Welshman. When I happeneéd pro- 
miscuously to drop across the pair of them, says I to 
myself, Tenderhearted Oysterman, here's a little bit of 
work for you to do, and you've got to-go in and do it 
well. There’s’that plant of Nuttall’s, at Highlay Sta- 
tion, says I to myself. ‘What if the old cove should 
have some place to put his money in that we don’t 
know of? Here’s Dick Handfield knows every foot of 
the house and station. If we can get him to join us, 
we can make suré of the tin. We can settle him after- 
wards, if we like; but have him we must, if we can get 
hold of him. “But, says I to myself, Dick Handfield is 
an honest young ‘thief. He gave us the slip once be- 
fore. And, says I to’ se ee Dick’ Handfield'71l_ get a 

‘ood claim, perhaps, and I can’t get no hold of him. 

. mates and gentlemen, Dlaid a plot, invented it/every 
bit myself, and when I tell you all about it, as I'm go- 
ing to do now, I think you'll say I did come. it artful 
and no mistake.” 7 ’ 

The Oysterman settled hiniself upon his seat, in an 
evident state of enjoyment, and resumed: "4. °4 

“ The first thing I thought of, mates and (gentlemen, 
when I came across the pair of them, was that Dick 
Handfield mustn't suspect that he knew me. ‘You 
know, mates and gentlemen, ‘that I haven’t shaved for 
ten years, but I sacrified everything for my artful 
Fo ‘I shaved my chin as smooth as a bagatelle 

» and took care to keep myself pretty 
clean. Itwas such along time since I saw own 
face, that lassure you, mates and gentlemen, I Lardy 
knew it again. But topreventany chance of discovery I 
bought some acid, and burned this black mark under 
my eye. That was rather artful, wasn’t it ?And, mates 
and gentlemen, as it spoils my good looks,I hope you'll 
take it into consideration when we square up, 
make me an allowance for it. Then, says I to myself, 
what name shall we take, Oysterman?> And I hit upon 
Honest Steve, as oné that would exactly suit me. Then 
I began to‘ look about me; it didn’t take me long:to 
strike up an acquaintance with the Welshman. ‘He's'a 
simple kind of fool, and will believe anything. ' It was 
different with Dick Hanfield: I do believe he had some 
kind of suspicion at first ; he looked at me ae if he had 
a@ sort of an idea that’ he knew me, and in his d——d 
proud-way wouldn’t condescend tobe civil to me, But 
I didn’trile up at that ; it wasn’t’my game. I wasa 
bit firightened that my trap would’t click) for they had 
got a claim which eyery one of us believed was going to 
turn out pounds weight of gold. But it was a 
duffer.” (Here the Tenderhearted Oysterman chuckled.) 
“A regular duffer—two grains to the tub—not enough 
to keep ’em in salt. I was there when they washed out 
the first tub, and wasn’t Dick Handfield down on his 
luck ! before they came on. the gutter I had offered ’em 
twenty ounces for a third share, but they wouldn’t take 
it. And when Dick Handfield looked up and saw me, 
he turned awfully savage. But I had nothing but soft 
words for him, mates and gentlemen. I put up with 
all his airs, for I knew my day would come, and it has 
come, mates and gentlemen, as you will say, presently.” 

He paused to indulge in the pleasing anticipations of 
his.coming day, and then resumed— 

‘ [hada claim marked out upon the line of the gut- 
ter—of course I didn’t know whether it would turn out 
good or bad—and I offered to take them in as mates, 
They jumped at the offer, like a couple of mice jump- 
ing into a trap ; apa after that I got more artful than 
ever. The long fool of a Welshman, he’s a soft sort of 
a cove, and he reads his Bible every night before. he 
goes to bed, Says I to myself, I must.turn religious, I 
must. /So Iybuys a testament, and makes it dirty and 
Tagged, asif Lhad usedita good deal, and writes my 
name inside the cover. One day, I leaves this Testa- 
ment lying on the table—quite by accident, mates and 
entlemen—and the Welshman, he comesin, and I twig 
im take it up and look at my nameon the cover. 
‘Is this yours, Steve?’ he says. ‘Yes,’ lanswers ; ‘how 


stupid of me to leave it out; I’ve had it for twenty 
years, and I wouldn’t take anything for it.’ ‘Ilike you 
for that, Honest Steve,’ he says, the tears almost com- 
ing into his eyes—a nice soft fool Weis !—and he gaye 
mea regular hand-gripe. ‘You're a better sort of fel- 
low than Ithought you was.’ He had never shook hands 
with me before, and I knew that I had got him all 
right. Iwas awful pious with him, I can tell you! Then 
I set onto Dick Handfield. Whenever I spoke to him I 
called him ‘ Sir,” and was very tespectful. I got him to 
talk of his being a gentleman, and what a shame it was 
that such a swell as him should haye to work like a 
common digger. ‘The Welshman,’ says I, ‘he’s used to 
it, and don’t mind it ; but you ought to be different. It 
isn’t a very gentlemanly thing,’ I says to him, ‘for you 
to have to go mates with an old lag ’—for the Welshman, 
you know, mates and gentlemen, is 4 lag—a lifer, too. 
Then I got him to drink, and set him and the Welshman 
quarrelling ; and after that, mates and gentlemen my 
artful job was pretty well done.” 

“What are’ you going to make of all this ?” asked Jim 
Pizey. ‘I don't see how this will get Dick Handfield to 
join us. And we must have him, Oysterman, or we 
shall all swing for it. He’s the’ only one besides Old 
Flick, who knows what we're up to.” 

“Wait till I’ve done,” said the Oysterman, “and 
you'll see quick enough. I’ve béen mates with the 
Welshman and Dick Handfield now four weeks, and the 
elaim’s washed up. It has turned out pretty well— 
but not so well as the diggers round about think it has, 
which makes it all the better for us. They think we’ve 
been keeping them in the dark as to what we’ve got out 
of theclaim. We haven't divided the gold yet: the 
Welshman’s got charge of that. We're going to divide 
to-morrow. All the diggers know that we're going to 
divide to-morrow ”—and the Tenderhearted Oysterman 
laughed and rubbed his knees. “I’ve took care that. 
they shouldall know it. That's coming it artful, ain’t 
it'?’” : 

“ How ?” asked Jim Pizey. 

“How ?’ repeated’ the Oysterman. scornfully, but 
dropping his voice, “Can’t you ‘see through it? 
The Welshman and Dick Handfield, they’ve been quar- 
reling for the last two weeks, as if they'd like to cut 
each other’s throats. I’ve took care of that. I told 
Dick Handfield that the Welshman said he was 8 proud, 
lazy fool; and I told the Welshman that I he: Dick 
Handfield swear, if he could get hold of the Welsh Bible, 
he'd pitch it into the fire. Dick Handfield, he’s been 
drinking like’ mad, and this afternoon, mates and gen- 
| tlemen, this atternoon, they hada regular flare-up; if 
| they hadn’t been parted, they’d have had a stand-y 
| fight. Dick Handfield, he goes away swearing that he'll 
be even with the Welshman yet. And that’s the end of 
my story, mates and gentlemen.” 

* But what’s to come of all this?” - 

“Can't-you'see through it yet? What would you 
say if, before to-morrow morning, I ‘was to bring you 
the gold the Welshman’s taking care of? There’s near- 
ly a hundred ounces of it. What, do you think, I've 
been working forall this time? You be on the watch 
to-night, and I'll bring you the gol safe enough. See 
here, mates and gentlemen’’—-and he looked sbont him 
cautiously, and pulled out a knife— this is Dick Hand- 
field’s knife, this is; Iprigged it from him this morm 
ing, What if the poor Welshman was to be found to- 
morrow morning dead in, hie bed? What if Dick Hand- 
field’s knife should be found on the grounds under the 
bed; with blood on it? The quarrel between. Welsh 
Tom and Dick Handfield remembered—the gold that 
was going to be divided to-morrow gone—the Welah- 
man stabbed with Dick Handfield’s knife—eh, mates 
and gentlemen ? Do you see now how artful I've been 
Seoie it? When. Dick Handfield knows that they're 
after him for murdering his mate—when he knows 
that his knife is found, covered, with blood— 
he'll be too glad to come with us, 80 as to Pern. f 
the way. Oh, you let the Oysterman alone for doing a 
job properly ! “In a dozen hours from now, we'll be on 
the ‘road to Highlay Station, and Dick Handfield wilt 
be with us.” . ; 

“ and all this will be done to-night 7?” 

_ “ As sure as thunder |” = 
«“ By God! Oysterman,” exclaimed Jim Pizey, “you've 
got a heart of iron!” é fei ne > 

~“ Strike me merciful!” said the Tenderheat Oye- 
terman. ‘‘ Mea heart of iron! I’ve gotah as soft 
asa woman’s! If I thought I should hurt the poor 
cove to-night; I'd go'and give mysolf in‘ akg 
‘hand. There’s Ralph, there, it bea call hard- 
hearted, you wouldn’t be far ont. But me!” No 
words can express his villainous enjoyment of this ap- 


“ What do you mean?” growled Ralph. A 

‘*Mean, you flinty-hearted parent!” said the Tender- 
hearted Oysterman, ‘‘ What’s the use of your being a 
father? ‘We've never heard you ‘ask once after your 
offspring, Grif!’* wrt ngs 

“How’s the young rip getting on?” asked Ralph, 
surlily. “He's always a disgracing of me!” ~ 

“He's getting on very bad,” rep! the Oysterman ; 
“very bad, isn’t he, Jim? He’s turned honest, and 
blacks boots in the streets for a tannera pair. We gave 
him a turn, Jim. and me, but we didn’t pay him; I 
wasn’t going to encourage him. He'll come tono good, 
won’t Grif; he's a downright sneak.” 

“ There, that’s enough of him,” growled Ralph; “talk 
of something else, can’t you ?”’ 

* Here’s an unnatural father for you !’’ exclaimed the 
Oysterman, looking round. “ Objects to spesk about 
his own offspring! It makes my tender heart bleed to 
think of his unnaturalness: _ Give us something to 
‘drink; I’m dry with talking. I'll stop for a couple of 
hours before I go back. Everything ‘ll be quiet then.” 


Brandy was produced, and the gang of Bat to- 
gether for some time in the dark, talking in whispers 
over their vile projects. 


The Welshman was alonein histent, He was lying 


at 


& 


GRIF. 


it 


upon his bed, thinking over his quarrel with Richard 
Handfield ; thinking how sorry he was that there should 
have been any quarrel at all, and how he would like to 
make it up.. He could not help reflecting how strange 
it was that he had hever quarrelled with Richard until 
Honest Steve had joined them. He had not been quite 
imposed upon by Honest Steve ; he had all along enter- 
tained a doubt of that worthy’s genuineness, and all his 
simple predilections were in favor of Richard Handfield. 
But he had been taken in by Honest Steve's story of the 
Bible. There were two common beds in the tent, one 
belonging to Handfield, the other to himself. Honest 
Steve had a little tent of his own, close by. The Welsh- 
man cast many glances at the unoccupied bed, wishing 
that Handfield would come, so that the difference be- 
tween them might be healed, The more he thought 
over the matter, the more he w3s conyinced that an 
explanation would set it all right. There were many 


the simple. Welshman; and he did think that his 
mate’s lot was a hard one. He had seén the picture of 
Alice, too,,which Richard kept about him, and he 
thought that no man could be bad who was loved by 
such @ woman; ber sweet face seemed to elevate his 
mate in his eyes. And so, as he lay upon his bed think- 
ing over these things, the Welshman yearned for Rich- 
ard’s return, that a reconciliation might be effected be- 
tween them, : 

Richard Handfield was far from a bad man; but he 
was a weak man andacoward. He was vacillating, and 
was easily led for good or evil. Above all, he could not 
face misfortune. e change in his circumstances be- 
fore he married Alice, his bitter disappointment at the 
conduct her father had pursued towards them, and 
pursued towards them, and their subsequent misfor- 
tunes and poverty, had completely prostrated him. He 
really looked upon himself as most harshly treated: in 
his heart he did not believe that any other man in the 
world had as much to bear as himself; and he writhed 
and fretted at his hard lot. The weak points in his 
character would scarcely haye made their appearance in 
prosperity; but under the lash of misfortune they 
thrust themsélves out, pricking him sorely, and caus- 
ing him to appear in a very unamiable, light. He was 
intensely weak, intensely vacillating, intensely selfish; 
and his utter want of moral courage was bringing him 
to the brink of a terrible precipice. 

odes it nine o'clock in the evening when Richard, 
wh had“been drinking at some of the sly grog-shan- 
ties, came to the tent. It would have been better tor 
him had’ he not come home that night. It is awful to 
think upon what slight threads of chance a man s'des- 
tiny hangs! He had not intended to sleep that night 
in the Welchman’s tent, but astray remark had changed 
his résolution. The quarrel between the two mates 
had been incidentally mentioned in conversation at the 
shanty where Richard was drinking, and a digger jok- 
ingly o' that he supposed Richard would be 
afraid to sleep that night in the Welshman’s tent. 
That remark decided him. He was not going to have 
the charge of cowardice brought against him. It also 
prevented his drinking to excess, for he determined to 
go home early. © 

When he entered, the Welahman sprang from his bed, 
and Richard started back, expecting a blow. He was 
much astonished when the Welshman, holding out his 
hand, : 


, said : . 

“Dick, let’s shake hands. If you are sorry for the 
quarrel we have had, so am I. y should we two fall 
out?” . 

Richard made mo response. : 

“T have been thinking over |, Dick,” the Welsh- 
man said, “‘and the more I think the more certain Iam 
that it is all a mistake. Come—we have seen bad luck 
and good luck together, -Let us shake hands,” 

Richard put out his hand, but not so readily as the 
Welshman, nor with a similar heartiness. 

“T’ll shake hands with you, Tom,” he said; “and I’m 
sorry that we Popds et “ es fas had no right to say 
of me that I was a proud, lazy fool.” * 

“T said nMing of the sort,” said the Welshman. 

“ Whatever I've said, I've said to your face. I’m not 
mean enough to speak, oe a man when his back’s 
turned. Who told you I said so?” . 

“ Honest Steve.” , 

It flashed across the Welshman’s mind, that they had 
both been deceived by Honest Steve. 

“You remember my telling you my story, Dick, when 
we ee out?” he asked. F 

“ ‘es.”” 

“You remember that part about my mother ?” 

“ Yes.” - ‘ 

wand the Bible she gave me?” 

“ ‘es.’ 

“All the gold in Victoria could not buy that bible of 


me, Dick. 
“TI don’t think it could,'Tom.” 
«And yet I was told that you swore to burn my Bible, 
when you could lay hands on it.” => 
“Whoever told you so told a lie. I’m not very sober, 
‘but you can believe me.” * , 
“Ido. We've both been put upon by Steve. He 
told me you swore this, and you may guess my blood 


UE should think so. But why didn’t you tell me this 
before ?” 

“Because Steve’made me promise not to say any- 
peep ee it. I suppose l® made you promise the 
same?” 4 . : 

Richard nodded, and said, half musingly, “What 
could be his motive?” a 

“Never mind his motive. To-morrow morning we 
share the gold, and when we have squared up: we'll | 
break with Steve, and you and I will stick oan as 
mates, if you like, I'll tell him my opinion of: too. 
Shake again, Dick.” 

They shook hands once more, and the two mates 
were friendsagain. Softened by the reconciliation, they 
fell into confidential conversation. x 


good points about Handfield, which had won upon 


“T can’t fathom his motive, Tom,” said Richard, harp- 
ing upon the theme. “Steve has done t! for a pur- 
25, Did you ever meet with him before ?” . 

“No.” : 


“You remember how he came and offered to mate 
with us? There didn’t seem anything strange in it 
then, but now it seems to bear a different light. He 
has been playing upon both of us. He played upon me, 
knowing my cursed 
Richard’s knee—“ he told me it was a degradation to 
me to mate with a—a’’—— 

“ Say it, Dick,” said the Welshman, gently. ‘‘It was a 
degradation to you to go mates with a ticket-of-leave 
man,” 

“Yes, he said that. And I—although Iknow that you 
are innocent, Tom, old fellow ’””?—— 

“Thank you, Dick.” hn 

“ And, although I know that you are the best-hearted 
fellow in the world—I listened to him and believed 
him.” 

The Welshman sighed, and said, “It was natural, 
Dick ; it was natural.” 


better. But I didn’t think, Tom, that’s the truth.” 

Richard spoke in a tone of self-reproach ; he was 
ashamed of his selfishness, and of the unjust thoughts 
he had harbored towards his mate. 

“ There’s enough of him,” said the Welshman, hearti- 
ly. * We'll talk no more about him, and to-morrow we 
will wash our hands of him. And now, Dick,”—he hes- 
itated before he proceeded, for he was about to speak of 
a subject which needed delicate handling—“ And now, 
Dick, I want to speak to you about your wife.” 

“Well Tom,” said Richard in his then mood, when all 

harsh feeling was banished from his mind, the thought 
of his wife harmonized with his gentler humor. But 
even at that moment a sharp pang quivered through 
him, as the image of Alice, alone in Melbourne, without 
a friend, rose before him.,Then there was the additional 
sting of his own misconduct, If Alice knew how he had 
been drinking lately after all his promises and good re- 
solutions! Little thrills of shame tingled through 
every nerve of his body. 
* “When men and women marry,” said the Welshman, 
made bold by Richard’s subdued voice and manner, 
“they owe a duty to each other, which I think it is 
sinful to'forget. You have fergotten your duty, Dick. 
If your wife is anything like tlie picture you haye of 
her, she wouldn't forget hers, I'll stake my life on it.” 

“She is the best and dearest woman in the world,” 
said Richard, “‘and the most unfortunate, for she met 
me,and—and loved me, who am no more worthy of: 
her than Iam of heayen.” (It is often in this way that 
selfish men atone for their bad conduct. As if gentle 
self-accusation can heal cruel acts!) “If she had never 
seen me, it would have been better for her,” 

“But she did see you, and she married you, Dick, so 
it’s not very wise to speak like that now. How long is 
it since you have written to her?’ 

“It must be five or six weeks,” answered Richard, 
The Welshman looked ve. “There is no excuse for 
me, I know. But I had not courage.” 

“There is no excuse for you,” said the Welshman, 
“I wish [had the good fortune to possess such a wife.” 

“You deserve one better than I do,” said Richard, 
remorsefully. 

“That's a good hearing—not for me, but for you. It 
sounds as if you were more grateful. Think of her 
without a friend in Melbourne, waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing! Poorthing! who has she to Jean upon but you? 
Write to her to-morrow. I tell you what we'll do, 
Dick. When we've divided the gold—there are more 
than ninety ounces—we'll put our two shares together, 
and we'll take your wife in mates with us. We'll di- 
vide our shares into three, and you shall send her her 
share with your letter.” . . 

Richard pressed his mate’s hand. 

“You are a good fellow, Welshman,” he said. “ We'll 
talk it over in the morning.” - 

- “No; ‘we'll settle it now. I’ve no one Sepeaatag 
upon mé. Ihaven’t much use for my share. For the 
matter of that, you mliphy have the lot. Why not go to 
Melbourne and bring her here? While you're away, I 
can be putting up a tent for you and her. I will line 
it with green baize, and make it quite a snuggery. I'll 

et : good claim, too, before you return; you see if I 

on’t.”” . . a 

“She will neyer be able to rough it, up here.” * 


“Dick,” said the Welshman, “‘ what do you think she | into bed 


is doing now in Melbourne? She must be y 
unhappy, away from aoe although you do not deserve 
her. Come, now, make up your mind. This may be 
a turning-point for you.. We may find a big nugget 
yet, you know, and then you'd be all right again.” 

“You put new life into me, Welshman. I think I 
will go to Melbourne, and ask her if she'll come,” 

“Bravo, Dick! You shall start the day after to- 
morrow. She'll come, depend upon it. I'll be your 
friend, Dick, yours and hers, You'll see what sort of 
a tent I'll have ready for you by the time you come 
back. Now, then, write her a letter.” 

“What is the use,ifIam going to Melbourne to- 
morrow ?”” 

“The post will travel faster than you. Write 
just two or three lines, and give her a glimpse of sun- 
shine. Her face will be all the brighter for it when 
she sees you.” 

Welsh Tom placed writing materials on the table, 
and Richard sat down to write. Before he commenced, 
he took from his pocket a small pocket-book, containing 
the letters Alice had sent him, her picture, and Little 
Peter’s stone heart, which he had picked up on the 
stairs when he parted from his wife. He opened Alice’s 
last letter, and read it; his heart grew very tender to 
heras he read. The letter was full of hope, full of en 
couraging council ; it bade him not to be cast down,. 

‘ , not tolet any thought of her disturb 
She yearned to be with him, but she could 
wait without repining if he would persevere in hs 


“Tt was nothing of the sort ; Iought to have known 


pride’’—the Welshman patted | 


: 


good resolutions. “As I know you will, dear,” she 
wrote, “for my sake, to whom you are all the world. 
Iam not dull, for 1 think of you always, and of the 
brighter days to come, Never mind if you are not for- 
tunate at first; fortune will smile upon you—I know, 
I feel it will. God will never desert us, if we are true 
to ourselves and to each other. And oh, Richard, 
darling ! since you have gone I have witnessed such 
suffering in others— such niisery, endured with 
patience by poor unfortunate persons—that I {eel 
our lot to bea happy one in comparison with theirs. 
I think the experience was sent to me as a lesson.” 
Richard read to the end with moistened eyes. 

“God bless her!” he said, and he took her 
from his pocket-book, and kissed it. 

Then he wrote a short letter—a few lines merely—tell- 
ing Alice that he would be with her almost directly, and 
mentioning incidentally that’ he had got rid of a bad 
man, who was his mate, and that he would bring some 
gold to Melbourne. He had a postage stamp in his 
pocket-book, and to get it he turned out the contents 
of the book upon the table. As he did so, Little Peter’s 
stone heart rolled away, and would have fallen if the 
Welshman had not caught it. Richard sealed his letter, 
affixed the Pentage stamp, and looking towards his 
mate, started to his feet in surprise. 

Welsh Tom was all of a tremble, and his eyes were 
fixed with a terrified expression upon the stone heart, 
which lay in his hand. 

“Tom !” Richard cried, in alarm. 

The Welshman grasped Richard's wrist, and asked in 
a husky voice : 

“Where did you get this from ?”’ 

“That heart ! picked it up on the stairs when 
I bade (Alice good-bye in Melbourne. I thought it was 
agood omen. What makes you look upon it so ?” 

As the Welshman gazed upon that little piete of 
stone, he saw the woodland, lake and mountain which 
lay around his old Welsh -~home, where love and peace 
had reigned until the false friend came to wreck their 
happiness. The heart-shocks, the stern resolves born of 
desolation, the flight of his sister, the agony of his 
mother, his pursuit of the villain who had so ruthlessly 
violated the sacred ties of friéndship and hospitality, 
the promise of reparation, the false charge, the trial, 
the condemnation ! all this he saw in that little stone 


heart. , 
“It is like a sign fromthe grave,” hesaid, “And you 
sg know to whom it belongs ?” 
“No.” 


portrait 


“It was my sister’s—my poor lost sister's. Igave it 
to her in Wales when she was good. I told you I 
fancied once I saw her in Melbourne. If she should 
i fos a Dick—if she should be there! Oh, Dick r 


“When I gt to Melbourne, Tom,” Richard said, *T 
will try and find out all about it. Perhaps Alice 
knows.” And then he thought pityingly of the bad 
character of the house in which he had found the 
une “Take courage, Tom, we will find her if she be 
ve." : 
. “ Yes, we will find her,” Welsh Tom said, ad if 
ing to himself; “her and hers, —s It is my 
duty. If anything happens to me, Dick, promise 
ae that you will take care of her, and be a brother to 
er.”” 
“ What should hae to you, Tom ?” 
bal — tell. Ihave a foreboding of evil upon me. 
mise.” 


we you. We will talk to-morrow morning 
about this ’’—he placed the stone heart to his 
lips, and ‘taking from his pocket a chamoise-leather 


bag, nearly filled with gold, he the heart 
in it, and placed the beneath his pillow. “I 
shall turn in now. I am , and I want to go to bed 


and-think.” - 


“All right, Tom. I shall turn in too. IDheard to-day 
of a good bit of groundyand I shall be up early in the 
morning to have 4 look at it before I go to Suelbouyne: 
Good-night, old fellow.”” ops Ril } 

« night, Dick.’ . aut 


t Lid ata p 
Richard was soon asleep, but the Welshman lay 


awake for a longer time than usual, reading: his 
mother’s Bible. had a strange sort of feeling about 
him. His mind was thronged with old saul aalcmes 


Impelled by some heaven-directed influence, he crept . 
out of bed and knelt down and prayedy pm 
again, and thought of his sister, and of 
once peppy home in the old Welsh mountains, | 
kissed the Bible before he fell agleep; and as conscious- 
ness was fading from him, the last thing he saw, with 
his inner sense ofsight, was the face o: 
as he remembered it in his boyish days. 6 ‘ 
Everything in and around the tent was wrapped in 
deepest shade, The moon had not yet risen. The stars 
glimmered dimly in the heavens, and the wind floated 
by with soft sighs. Scarcethe barking of a dog dis- 


old mother, 


turbed the stillness. Nothing but the deep breathing 
of strong men was heard, A solemn hush was over all. 
Yet there was wakeful life within the tent—wakeful 
life in the jon of the Tenderhearted Oysterman, 
who, with but little trouble, had succeeded in unfasten- 
ing the calico door from without. When he was inside, 
he softly closed the door, and crouched'upon the ground, 
listening to the regular breathing of the sl . Sat- 
isfied that his entrance had not disturbed them, he took 
a piece of phosphorous from his pocket, and rubbed it. 
on the sleeve of his serge shirt. As he held his arm up 
to his face, a dim, ghastly glare was reflected in hie 
cruel eyes, and upon his cruel lips, He then took 
out Richard's clasp-knife, and opened it slowly, 80 as to 


avoid the click of the spring. His plans were well 
matured. In the event of any’s », and of Rich- 
ard's awaking, he would call out for ce, and ac- 
cuse Richard of the murder. He could easily. t 
for his appearariec in the tent, and, for the reat, h- 


ard’s knife, and the quarrel between the mates, 
would be sufficient evidence. He thought over all thia 


| 


GRIF, 


‘as he crouched upon-the ground, with the open knife 
in lis hand. He slowly drew the bright blade across the 
phosphoric glare on his sleeve, and then suddenly rose, 
and bent over thesleeping form of the Welshman. The 
doomed man was lying upon his back ; and his arm, 
carelessly thrown over his pillow, rested upon the old 
Welsh Bible. The coverings on the -bed were disar- 
ranged, and the Welshman’s strong muscular chest 
was partially bared. If, at that awful moment, he had 
uwakened, it would not have sayed him; for the hand 
of the murderer was raised, afd, with one strong, cruel 
flash, the knife was buried to the hilt in the heart of the 
sleeping man!» Asudden start, an agonized quiver of 
every nerye—a choking, gasping sigh and moan—and 
the murdered man lay stillin death. Not more still 
was his form than was the form of his murderer. Mo- 
tionless as a statue, the Tenderhearted Oysterman stood, 
as if petrified, For a brief space only he so stood ; for 
‘presently his muscles relaxed, and he groped under the 
dead man’s pillow for the gold. He uttered a stifled 
Scream as his hand came in eontact with the dead man’s 
face; but directly afterwards, he cursed himself in 
silence tor his folly. When he had found the gold, he 
turned his phosphorus-lighted sleeve towards the mur- 
dered man. He felt sick and faint as the ghastly blue 
glare fell upon the Welshman’s bleeding breast, and 
with a shudder which he could not repress, the Tender- 
hearted Oysterman crept stealthily from the tent. 

Pale and trembling, he Halted for a few moments 
outside, as if for rest. He could hear nothing but 
the beating of his heart against his ribs; he could 
see nothing but the phosphorescent glare, upon his 
arm. As though he had looked into some weirdly-illu- 
minated mirror, in which he saw a fadeless picture of 
hiscrime, he hurriedly turned up the sleeve, and soshut 
out the glare. ‘Then he walked towards Breakneck 
Gully. The loneliness was awful to him. Ashe crept 
alowly along—for he had to tread his way for the first 
mile between deserted claims, and over white. hil- 
locks of pipeclay soil—he listened eagerly for the 
barking of a dog, for any sound that would break the 
dreadful silence, and divert his thoughts from the deed 
he had committed. But nosound fell upon his ears ; for 
him the air was full of silent horrors. Strive as he 
would, he could notrid himself of the fancy that the 
shadow ofthe murdered man was gliding after him as he 
walked along. He dared not look behind him. He 
almost tumbled into a hole ashe quickened his steps, 
the sooner to reach his comrades’ tent; but, recover- 
ing himself, he started back with an oath upon his 
coward lips, for he saw the Welshman’s face rise sud- 
denly from the claim. It disappeared as suddenly as 
hia fancy had conjured it up, and he went on his way. 
As he came to the end of the diggings, a faint light 
was spreading over the verge of the horizon. The 
moon Mie 8 rising. He was thankful for this; the 
thotight that he should have to walk, surrounded by 
black night, through the wooded range which led to 
Breakneck Gully, somewhat daunted him; but he 
would have the moon now-to light him through the 
bush. He cursed his weakness; he cursed his folly in 
not haying provided himself with brandy to keep up 
fais courage. He needed it ; for he could not shake off 
the ides of the appalling shadow gliding after him. His 
‘thoughts traveled back to the tent, and fascinated by 
the ror.of the last hour, he lived it over again. 
Once more he enters the tent, vividly recalling each 
aminute circumstance; onca more he crouches upon 
the und, intent and watchful! He takes the piece 
of phosphorus from his pocket, and rubs it upon his 
sleeve—there is a blue glare across his eyes as he thinks 
this part of the tragedy over again—he opens the 
knife softly, cautiously—he bends over the sleeping 
man, raises his arm, and strikes{ Horror! what is 
this? Standing directly in his path is a tall, dark 
form, with gaunt arms stretched towards him. He can 
see its hair stir, he can hear a sobbing wail issue from 
its mouth, craven heart leaps with terror; then 
a sickly smile of relief passes over his face, for he sees 
that he has been startled by atree,its branches trembl- 


crept along. cevhe closed his eyes as if to shut out 
the terror which e him: but more thickly 
thronged his ghastly fancies, making themselves visible. 
And fore him once more, a shadow 
med to glide awiftly by him, and to hide itself be- 
(aclump of timber at its right. So strong was this 


Teid t ready toatrikg. Asigh of relief escaped him 
= : Toft the clu of timber at his ae 


ale lightning glancing suddenly 

upon his t,almost blinded him, But not so sud- 
denly that did not see within its picture of the 
an lying upon his stretcher, with a stream of 


blood flowing from his breast. Then the clouds began | gr 


to ; thick clots of rain fell, like clots of blood, in 
his pe and he trod in them, shuddering. .He was 
near the end of hiajourney now. Within fifty yards of 
lis comrades’ tent stood a solitary tree. As he passed 
it the heavens opened, and he saw again the-vision of 
the Welshman’s bleeding heart, while the now fast- 
P rain. seemed to coil a host of bloody symbols 
round about hisfeet > 


” CHAPTER XX. 
‘THE TENDERHEARTED OYSTERMAN TRAPS HIS GAME. 


Brro . rising of the sun, Richard Handfield was 
on pert Fee ge vey bone of which he lad 


ke to mate on the previous night. Whenhe 
Qs mob strike Slight and he trod softly out of 


i 


on to me.” 


the tent, so as not to wake the Welshman. A tender | clear himself from the imputation of the infamous 
feeling of regard for his mate had sprung up within | crime. But to accomplish that, he must be free, 
him; and as he-hastened, along with pick and shovel | Where could he hide? As if in answer to his thought, 
slung over his shoulder, a new happiness touk posses- | Honest Steve said : 

sion of his heart. The reward of right-doing is very | ‘‘See here, Dick. We're mates together, and I ain’t 
sweet, and Richard was tasting this, in anticipation, for | going to desert you. You may have killed the Welshb- 
the first time in his life. To-morrow he would start for | man, or you may not. I’m not’going to be squemish 
Melbourne to join his wife. He knew that no per-|abont that. One thing’s certain—it couldn’t look 
suasion would be required to induce her to live with | blacker against you. Bu then it looks a little black 
him on the gold-fields. He felt very remorseful at his | against me, too; because you know I’m not*a prime 
neglect of her: neyer, since he had known her, had | favorite. If you like to come with me, I’ll show you 
he so truly appreciated her goodness. He thought of | where you can hide away for a time.” 

her patience, of her sufferings ; and the memory of her| ‘If you believe I did this deed, whydo you wish to 
sad, sweet face came upon him as he walked along. | save me ?’’ asked Richard. 

“She’s a dear, good girl,” he said to himself. ‘‘The “T’'m coming to that. Idon’tdo it out of love for 
Welshman is right ; Idon’t deserve her. Never mind, } you, don’t deceive yourself. You will find out soon 
I'll make it up to her now; she shall not sutfer forme | enough. I’ve got a purpose to serve. Ifell in with 
any more.” And with his heart and step rivalling each | some old mates yesterday, and I’m going to join ’em 
other in lightness, he wended his way to the new | again. You can make one, if you like.” 


ground. “ Explain yourself.” 
The sun was up when he retraced his steps. He had “ Let’s get away from here, first. The diggérs'll be 
marked offaclaim, and intended returning to it with | about directly.” . 


his. mate, after the gold was divided, and they had 
broken with Honest Steve. When within a quarter ofa 
mile of his tent, just as he was revolving in his mind 
what could haye been Honest Steve's intention in set- 
ting him and the Welshman against each other, he heard 
the word “ Murder,’’ spoken by one of two diggers who 
were coming out of a tent, a few yards before him. 
Murder! His heart almost ceased to beat, anda sense | ion as if to direct his attention to the speaker. But 
of impending evil fell upon him, At the rear of the | Richard needed no reminding: he heard the words, and, 
tent, there was a little straggling bush, through whicb| they burnt into him and made him writhe. “If we 
Richard was walking when he heard the word, It ar- | catch him, we'll lynch him, by God!” exclaimed an- 
rested him fora moment or two. ‘“ Murdered in his | other. Richard caught sight of their faces, and felt 
bed,” the man said; “the knife ger in him, too! | that there would be no mercy for him at their hands, 
Let's run and see.’’,And they ran off at full speed in the | Guiltless ashe was, he breathed more freely when they 
direction of the Welshman’s tent, A feeling of dread | had passed ont of hearing. 
came upon Richard, and he was prepared to hasten after} ‘“‘ Come now,’’ said Honest Steve, “we can’t afford to 
the two diggers, when a hand was laid upon his shoul- | loose time. It is too precious.” 
der, and a warning voice cried “ Hist!’’ in his ear. In silence, Richard rose and followed him. 
Turning, he saw the face of Honest Steve. They set off stealthily, looking warily about them, 
“Turn back,’’ said Steve ; “‘all’s discovered.” and walked for nearly an hour, Honest Steve leading 
“ What's discovered ?” asked Richard, looking round | the way. So well did he know the locality, that they 
bewildered. c : did not encounter a single person. When they came to 
“If they catch you,” continued Steve, not heeding | Breakneck Gully, and were within sight of Jim Pizey’s 
the question, “they'll lynch you; I heard them swear | tent; .- 
they'd do it, and Icame away, fearful they might set| “Do you know whose tent that is ?” he asked 
“oe No. ” 


“ That’s Jim Pizey’s tent.” 

Alight broke upon Richard, but he checked the ex-} 
pression of the thoughts which rushed upon his. 
mind, . 

“Ts Jim-Pizey there ?” he asked, almost calmly. 

“ Yes he’s there, waiting forus.” 

“ Waiting for us!” 

“Yes. That’s lucky, isn’t it?” 


Even as they spoke they saw strangers, talking excit- 
edly, coming towards them. They crouched down in 
the bush, and hid themselves from the men. “The damn- 
ed villain !’’ Richard heard one say. “The mean, cow- 
ardly villain, to kill poor old Tom! And he put him- 
self up for a gentleman, too, and didn’t think us good 
enough for him !"" Honest Steve nudged his compan- 


‘What are you talking about?’ asked Richard, a 
vague terror stealing over him, . 

“They have read the letter in which you said you 
had got rid of a bad mate, and was going to Melbourne 
with the gold. What a mistake it was for you to leave 
that letter about! I thought you was more fly than 
that, Dick.” : 

“T don’t understand,” muttered Richard, putting his 
hand to his head, confusedly. 

“But it wasn't so much that,”’ pursued Honest Steve, 
‘as it was the knife. It was the knife that settled it. 
It wouldn’t have looked so bad, if the knife hadn’t 
been found sticking in him. What made you leave that 
behind you ?”’ 


Richard, turning his eyes upon. Steve’s face. “ Who 
are you?” Honest Steve passed his hand over his face, 
and on the instant, Richard, looking at him, recog- 
nized him. “ Great heavens!” he exclaimed. “ You - 
: ‘ are the Tenderhearted Oysterman !” 
Instinctively, Richard felt in his pockets; his knife |. The Oysterman nodded and smiled, td 
was gone! ‘ “You have shaved the hair off your face to deceive 
“Then they know you've been quarreling to-| me,” Richard cried. “You made that black mark un- 
gether’”— der your eye for the same purpose. And you came to 
“Good God!” cried Richard, the fl horror of his.| us, and lied to us, and played your pious part "—— 
situation breaking upon him. ‘“ The Welshman’’—— The Oysterman with a self-satisfied leer, took hig 
“Murdered.as you know.” Bible fypm ‘his pocket, and, tearing out a leaf, lit it 
“Murdered !” ; | from, tile light of a match, and applied it to his pipe, 
“Tt was an infernal cowardly t 4 “ That's the use I make of it now, Dick,” he said. 
said Honest Steve, with simulated indignation. “Pity to waste it!” * 
“Do you believe ?’’—— Richard gasped ont, “You villain! We found ont. last night, Tom and 
“Look here!’ said Honest ‘Steve. ‘‘ What's the use of | I ’’—at the mention of his, mate’s name, Richard trem- 
asking mo ifI believe? Who wouldn't believe, should | bled so that he could scarcely stand; he had to steady 
like toknow? Here he is, found murdéred in the} himselfbefore hecould proceed—“we found out last 
tent this morning, your knife sticking in him, the gold | night that you had been lying to both of us, and rais- 
gone, your letter uponthe table, and you cut away” 


“ But I’m going back,” crid Richard, in despair. 

“Say your prayers first then,” said Honest Steve. 
“They'll hang you on the nearest tree—they’ve got the 
‘ope already slung. Iheard one of them say that he 
told you last night you was afraid to go home, and that 


ng for you to do, 


and we shook hands and made friends. Thank God, at 
least for that.!’" ’ ~ 

“ That’s a consolation for you at all events,” said the 
Tenderhearted Oysterman,in a mocking voice. 

“You deyil!” Richard cried. “ You killed poor 
Tom, and with my knife |" 


you started off in a rage directly afterwards. Themen| He struck wee, at the Oysterman, but the Oyster- 
were speaking of it just now. When you quarrelled | man caught his hand and forced him to the ground. 
with yesterday afternoon, you know you said | He had not tasted food that morning, and hunger and 
you'd be even with him.” excitement made him very weak. 
“ But we made friends last night.” “Listen to me,” the Oysterman: said, “or I will tie 
“ Who knows it?” 


: : arms behind you, and give you up to the diggers. 
Richard staggered, and almost fell. The question] That would set me cleme® with Gste if cating 
struck him likea blow. Who knewit? Noone. None| else would. With you, they would make short work. 
but the Welshman and himself knew of the reconcilia-| Everybody loved Welsh Tom”. da 
tion that had taken place between them. In the eyes 
of the world they were still enemies. Of what use 
would be his simple word? Hb felt that the chain of 
evidence was too strong for him to Seems te struggle 
against. What a change had come over prospects 
within the last hour! The new life of happiness that 
had dawned upon him had faded away, and now his fu- 
ture was full ofhorror. “Fate is against “me,” he 

oaned ; “ what is the use of my strugg ” 

But in the midst of his great peril came the — 
of the disgrace that would attach to his name, ice, 
too; it would be her death. Weak, vacillating, he was, 
butshe must not think him infamous. He was un- 
worthy of her, but he would not bring that disgrace 
upon her, “I must save her from t misery,” he 
thought ; “I must save myselffrom this shame, if only 
forher sake. This is some foul plot against me. I may 
unravel it, ifI have time. Where can I hide?” And 
then, with that marvelous tapidity of thought which 
conquers time, he reviewed, in a few brief moments the 
whole of the circumstances. He felt that there was 
no chance of escape ifhe gaye himself up—the ret ofcir- 
cumstantial evidence was too strong for him, unaided, 
to break through. In this most dread extremity, strong |, 
points in his character came out. His weakness an 
vacillation were gone, and he determined, if possible, to 


groane: 
4 Why, I 
was fond of himin my way—ay, I was,” he ated, 
chuckling, as Richard looked at him with a kind of 
wondering horror. It was one of the most revolting 
features in this man’s character that he was continually 
vaunting himself as being full of tender feeling. “You 
know what we wanted you to do in Melbourne: we 


“he was so good and kind, and considerate. 


going to join us. But, somehow or other, 
the slip. We thought we had you t, too, but 
you was too clever for us that time. Now, you will 
find that we are too clever.for yous Doyou remember 
the five-pound note Flick changed into gold—the five- 
pound which Jim Pizey gave you for your wife's 
watch? Well, that note wasaforgedone. So it is a 
gpoddo’ you arenot going back to Melbourne, for th» 

tectives are after you there, my lad. I was pretty myt 
when I found you had cut away ; butI determined fo 
have . And when the Tenderhearted Oysterman 
makes up his mind, bloo oor stop him.” 

He spoke vindictively, almost savagely, and Richard 
shuddered as he listened. 

“T hated you in Melbourne for your iniepnal_ sie of 
superiority. You were too good for the |} us. 
Are you too good now? I hated you then, and you 
were mixed up with some I hated worse than you 


‘ou gave: us 


“ Your voice suddenly sounds familiar to me,” said | 


ing ill blood between us. We found it out last night, | 


laid all our plans open to you, and thought you were . 


s 


—— 


GRIF, 


There was Grif—that friend and lick-spittle of your 
wife’s—if ever I set eyes on him again, I'll strangle him, 
by God! I hated you and all your lot. I madeup my 
mind to snare you, andIhaye. I came to these dig- 
gings because I heard you were here ; I laid my plans 
well, you will confess. I won you over by playing 
upon the meanness in you which makes you think 
yourself guperior to everybody else, I humbled my- 
self enough to you, I hope. Though I did think, at 
first, that you suspected me.” 

“I did suspect you.” 

“I thought so; but I was too clever for you. Well, 
now my partis played out, What are you going todo? 
eee’, up?” 

“No.” 


“What then ?” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“To join us... There is only one of two things for you 
to do. . Choose.”’ - 

‘What are your plans?” 

“Weare going to rob Old Nuttall’s Station. That’s 
what we want you for. You know the lay of the house, 
and where the old man would be likely to hide his gold. 
You owe the old fellow a grudge; you can pay it off, 


He has treated you badly enotgh. As he would not | 


give you any of his gold, you can help yourself to some 
ofit. Now for your decision. I have spoken pretty 
plainly, hayen’t 1?” 

“Yes, Give me two minutes to reflect. Nay; you 
can put up your pistol, I shall not run away, with 


“that charge of murder hanging over my head,” 


He turned his back to the Oysterman, and thought. 
He saw it all now; the whole plot was bare before him. 
He remembered the anxiety of Jim Pizey, when they 
were in Melbourne, that he should join the gang, for 
the purpose of sticking up Highlay Station; he 
remembered the threats they used in their attempt 
to coerce him. The story of the forged five-pound 
note he heard now for the first time. Well,. that 
was a portion of their scheme. The part of 
‘Honest Steve’ had been played to trap him. The 
Oysterman had sown dissension between him and the 
Welshman, had committed the murder, and had stolen 
his knife for the purpose of implicating him. Ifhemade 
his escape from the gang, and was taken, he could not 
establish his innocence; the chain of evidence 
him was complete. But if he consented to join the 
gang, he might gain information which would clear him 
from the charge, He had been the dupe ; now he would 
play the fox. He would blind them ; he would go with 
them to his father-in-law’s station; in the next few 
days he would be able to get evidence of the Oyster- 
man’s guilt, and then—— But he suid not think out 
the rest. Chance might aid him. If the worst befel, 
when they got to the station, and he had no means of 
establishing his innocence, he would save Alice’s father ; 
that would be one good thing done. It might be the 
means of reconciling father and daughter ; that would 
be sweet, though he himself were lost. It would be 
sweet to be able to do some little good for Alice, even 
though she would not know he haddoneit. He knew 
the desperate character of the men he had to deal with, 
and that it behoved him to be wary. All this was 
thought out in less than the two minutes he had asked 


for. 

“I will join you,” he said, to the oysterman; ‘not 
because it is my inclination to do so, but because I 
must, as yousay. It is better than being strung up by 
the diggers; I'll keep my wife aslongasIcan.” < 

“That's well said,” returned the Oysterman; “but 
look here, mate. You goin heartand soul with us. 
No treachery, mind. e know who we've got to deal 
with. You'll be looked after, I can tell you.” 

“I suppose I shall,” said Richard; but I must take 
my chance. It’s bad enough being compelled to turn 
thief and bushranger, but it would be worse if I was 
catight. Ispeak as plainly as you, don’t 1?” 

* Bravo, Dick,” said the Tender-hearted Oysterman, 
clapping him on the shoulder; “you're more sensible 
than I took you for. Weshall make a food haul with 
this job, and when it’s done you can get off to America, 
and turn honest again, if you like. There’s Jim Pizey 
atthe door. Let’sjoin him. We’ll start directly.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MORAL MERCHANT CALLS A MEETING OF HIS CREDI- 
‘TORS. 


‘Tue office of Mr. Zachariah Blemish was situated in 
one of the busiest and most respectable portions ef the 
City. There was an air of business about it which un- 
mistakably stamped its character; its polished mahog- 
any panels seemed absolutely to twinkel with riches. 
The spirit of pounds, shillings, and pence peeped out 
of its every corner, and appeared to be cunningly busy 
over the’sum of multiplication—a sum which may be 
said to compris6é the whole duty of mercantile man. 
The swing-door of the office had a hard time of it— 
from morn till night it creaked upon its hinges, com- 
plainingly. If ever door had occasion to growl, that 
door had. If ever door bemoaned its hard fate, or pro- 
tested against being worked to death,that door did. 
Sometimes it sent forth a piteous wail; sometimes a 
long-sustained groan; sometimes an agonised little 
squeak, as much as to say, ‘Now it is all over with 
me!” But it wailed, and med, and squeaked in 
vain. Thore was no rest forit. For weeks, and months, 
and years, it had/been flung open with ferocity, and 
slamed-to with vindictiveness ; for weeks, and months, 
and years, ithad been pushed and banged with veno- 


mous cruelty. Buta day came when it rested from its 
labors, and when its , and groans,and squeaks, 
ceased to be heard. 


It is surprising what consternation the simple clos- 
ing of adoor can produce, If the swing-door of the 
ice of Mr. Zachariah Blemish had been aware of the 
dreadful tremor that thrilled through commercial cir- 
cles on the day that it hung quiescent on its hinges, it 


ainst 


would have squeaked of its own accord with fiendish 
katisfaction. If it could have seen the dismal faces of 
those ruthless men who had for years so_ cruelly push- 
ed, and slammed, and banged it, it would have laughed 
in it’s baized sleeve, vindictively. But it had no means 
of satisfying its vindictive feelings, for it was shut out 
poe the busy world, and a gloomy shade encompassed 
t. 

There was great dismayin the City. The office of 
Mr. Blemish shut up! Whatcould it mean? Wasit a 
temporary suspension, or a total smash? Why, every- 
body thought he was rolling in wealth. Everybody 
asked questions of everybody else. Quite a crowd was 
congregated outside the office during the whole day ; 
and the outer door was stared at with feelings some- 
what akin to awe, as if, like the Sphinx, it contained 
within its breast the knowledge of an awful mystery. 
Among the crowd were many members of the Moral 
Boys’ Bootblacking Reformatory, who stood and star- 
ed with the rest, wondering what heroic deed their 
Moral Prosident had performed, In the midst of the 
general wonderment came whispers of disastrous 
speculations ; losses in sugar, loses in flour, losses in 
saltpeter, losses in quicksilver, losses by underwriting, 
and losses by guarantying. Ships had been wrecked, 
cattle stations fina fallen in value, large firms in India 
had failed, debtors had absconded. But still, these 
were trifles to a man of such immense wealth as 
aa was reputed to be. Andsuch a moral man, 

00! 

Later in the day, it was reported that a meeting of cre- 
ditors had been called, and a dark rumor was circulated 
that the estate would not pay a shilling in the pound. 
What were his liabilities? Some said fifty thousand 
pounds, some said a hundred thousand, some said half 
a million. The smaller sums were soon indignantly 
rejected, and the Mabilities were fixed, to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody, at half a million. No—not to the 
satisfaction of everybody; not at all to the satisfaction 
of his creditors, who were furious. They were a 
numerous class, but they were small in number com- 
pared to those who were not his creditors. With the 
public, Mr. Zacharith Blemish had never been so 
popular as he was now. If he had made his appearance 
in the streets, he would haye been stared at and adula- 
ted more than ever, For had he not failed for half-a- 
million of money? Whatarich, unctuous sound the 
words had, as they were pronounced! They rolled 
deliciously round the tongue. Half-a-million of 
money ! 

Certainly, he was a public benefactor. If he had 
poisoned his wife, and murdered every one of his 
ancient clerks—if he had enticed a dozen inoffensive 
(and of course, lovely) females into his offioe, and 
killed them then and there -with ‘a deadly vapor—if 
he had been for years quietly strangling unsuspi- 
cious strangers, and hinding their remains in his cellar 
until it was so full that it could not hold another limb 
—if he had been the author of any or all of these 
highly-spiced sensations, he could not have been more 
popular than he wasin the present circumstances of 
his position. He had provided the public with some- 
thing to talk about, something that it could take home 
to its wife, and moralize over, and dilate upon, vir- 
tuously. It was not every day that a man failed for 
half-a-million of money, and especially so good a man 
as Mr. Blemish ! 

Great was the marvel how he had managed to keep 
his state unknown and unsuspected for so long a time. 
For the rumored losses had not come upon him at 
once. People had heard him speak, upon various oc- 
casions, of losses upon shipments here, of losses upon 
consignments there, of debtors absconding heavily in 
his debt, &c., &c. ; but he had spoken upon those sub- 
jects so pleasantly, that it rather enhanced his oredit 
than otherwise. The impression conyeyed was, that 
those lossses had been sustained, but that, large as they 
were too trifling to affect the position of such a mer- 
chant as Blemish. How had he managed to sustain his 
credit through all those losses, which now, it was seen, 
must have been enornious? Why at the time the great 
banquet was given to him, he must have been hopeless- 
ly insolvent! He was certainly a marvellously clever 
man, He was undoubtedly a very great genius; for he 
had failed for half-a-million of money ! 

And Mr. Blemish himself—how did he bear the pub- 
lication of hia downfall ? Was he pale, anxious, nervous, 
humbled, crestfallen?. Was he crying and fretting in- 
wardly at his displacement from the pedestal upon 
which public opinion had seated him? Notatall. He 
was comfortably located in one of the coziest rogms of 
his mansion, in handsome dressing-gown and slippers. 
He was smoking a fragrant Havana cigar, and drink- 
ing iced claret, which he poured from a costly jug, a 
portion of‘one of the numerous testimonials presented, 
to him in the course of his moral career, From where 
he was sitting, he commanded a view of his garden, 
wherein were blossoming the choicest exotics. His face 
was as ruddy and as fat as ever—he looked like a man 
at peace with himself and with all the world. And yet 
to-morrow he was to meet a host of furious creditors, 
men whom he had deceived, robbed, swindled, perhaps 
ruined, He had given instructions that he was at home 
to nobody except a legal friend, and he was passing the 
afternoon luxuriously, and enjoying his leisure as such 
a moral man as himself deserved to enjoy it. 

In the evening he had a long consultation with his 
lawyer, the most eminent man in the profession. Long 
statements of accounts were examined and discussed; 
as to what was said of this item, and of that. The con- 
versation sometimes assumed an anxious turn, but 
leisuré was found for a little pleasantry. ‘Do you 
think it is all right?” asked the honest merchant, with 
the slightest . of Nervousness in his voice. “ Quite 
right,” replied the honest lawyer, cheerfully. Then a 
few documents were burnt, Mr, Blemish devoting an 


unusual amount of care to go trivial an operation. Af- | to 
ter which the honest merchant and the honest lawyer 
shook hands, without any spparent reason, and smiled 
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approvingly at each other. The lawyer being gone, Mr. 
Blemish retired to rest, and slept as men sleep whose 
consciences are at ease. When he rose in the morning, 
he indulged, as usual, in hisshower bath, and, strength. 
ened for the battle, issued forth to meet his foes. 

Such foes! Such fierce malignant toes! The meeting 
had been called in the commercial room ofa great hotel; 
and the atmosphere of the room was surcharged with 
scowls. The creditors were broken into knots of three 
and four each, all of whom were recounting their 
special grievances with glib volubility. Black looke 
and savage growls fraternized in the cause against the 
commonenemy. Although each sufferer put forward 
his case as the worst and blackest, there were no par- 
ticular distinguishing features in them.+ All the cred- 
itors had believed Blemish to be a man of vast means; 
all had been eager to swell the amount of hia indebted- 
néés to them ; and all disvovered that they had been 
diddled. That was the word—Diddled. They had no. 
pity for each other. A dreadful selfishness was ram- 
pant among them. It was all Me. He deceived Me: 
he told Me this: he led Mr to believe that. - It was 
more than human nature could stand. They lashed 
themselves into a fury. They ground their teeth, they 
clenched their fists, they anathematized the name of’ 
Blemish. That is, when Blemish was not present ; 
when he made his appearance amongst them, the storm 
if it had not passed over, was lulled. The great mer- 
chant had contrived to make himself look a shade paler 
than usual, When he entered the room he bowed 
gravely to the assembled throng, and said that it would 
perhaps be as well that they should at once proceed to 
business. The common sense of the proposal striking 
every one present, they seated themselves immediately 
round the long: table, and waited in anxious expecta- 
tion; Mr. Zachariah Blemish being at the head, sup- 
ported on his right by his legal adviser, who had before: 
him a formidable pile of papers. After a short pause 
the great merchant said, that no one regretted more 
than himself the occasion which had called them» to- 

ether. A sarcastic creditor begged Mr. Blemish’s par- 

ion: he (the sarcastic creditor) regretted it a great deal 
more than Mr. Blemish did or could. The interrup- 
tion was received with approval by the few, with disap- 
proval by the many—by the latter not out of sympathy 
for Mr. Blemish, but in consequence of their anxiety to- 
hear what he had to say. That gentleman cast a re- 
proachful glance at the sarcasti¢ creditor, a glance 
which said, “J am the sufferer in this affair,.if you 
please; be good enough to understand that;” and hay- 
ing thus asserted himself, a victim, whose calamity de- 
served the respect-of every right-minded man, Mr. 
Blemish proceeded to say that he hoped they would 
hear him and his legal adviser with patience. He felt 
how important it was that, at thid serious crisis in his 
eareer, a proper humility should be exercised:towards 
each other by all parties interested. And, taking into 
consideration this and the past teaching of his life— 
which he hoped had been strictly moral—he felt him- 
self called upon, before laying the state of his affairs 
before the meeting. to pray (and here he raised his eyes 
devoutly to the ceiling) that their proceedings might 
be conducted with. Christian. toleration, and that wis- 
dom would descend upon and guide their deliberations. 
After giving utterance to this pious expression of his 
wishes, he closed his eyes, and, slightly raising his. 
hands, appeared to pray for afew moments; ‘and having 
thus (like a clergyman bestowing a benediction upon 
his flock) invoked the blessing of Providence upon hig 
creditors, he motioned to his lawyer, who, shuffling his 
papers in a business-like manner, opened the ballin a 
dry matter-of-fact voice. 

It was not his business, the lawyer said, to make re- 
marks which would not be considered pertinent to the 
subject. He believed that the position m which Mr. 
Zachariah Blemish found himself, commanded the 
sympathy ofevery section of the community. (Most of 
the creditors looked extreniely dubious.) Mr. Blemish, 
a gentleman, a merchant, and a Christian, had, by his. 
conduct, earned the esteem of all with whom he had 
come in contact, and he trusted to be always able to 
retain that esteem. His connection with various move- 
ments which had for their object the improvement of 
his fellow man generally—he might mention, amon 
others, the Moral Boys’ lootblacking Reformatory and 
the Murray Cod Association—(Pooh! jpooh! from the 
sarcastic creditor, of which the lawyer took not the 
slightest notice)—his connection with such associations 
was enough to prove the kind of man he was. But the 
profession of which he (the speaker) was & member, 
could not unfortunately, while in the performance of 
its duties, take into consideration anything which 
touched the sympathies. At the present moment he 
felt this most keenly—for he deeply sympathized with 
Mr. Blemish’s position. But co! ing himself to hard 
matter-of-fact, he could not but see that his client had 
done everything for the best, and that it was only the 
force of circumstances thet had brought him to thie 
pass. Mr. Blemish had struggled for a long time 
against reverses—ngainst falling markets, against losses 
by defaulting debturs—but he was unable to hold out 
any longer. St might be asked, why he had not placed 
himself in the hands of his creditors before his positicn 
had become so desperate as it was now. For it wis 
desperate; there was no denying it. The answer wi» 
simple, and easily to be understood. There .were in t! 
room many creditors who were merchants. Those »« t 
knew how the slightest rumor affected credit, and i 
was for their sake, a8 much as for his own, that he bi! * 
exercised a wise and judicious reticence as to hs a!-. 
fairs. Mr. Blemish was always in hopes pf being able 
to redeem his position. There was no chance of effect- 
ing this object if his credit weré impaired; and so Mr. 
Blemish carried on business until he was ed to 
succumb. He would not detain them pS with 
ge naa and explanations, but would at proceed 

gures, 4 
Which he did; diacloing in the process s very dirus- 
troua state of affairs indeed. Mr, Blemish owed over a 
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hundred thousand pounds,and his assets, in round num- 
bers, showed a total of some thirty odd thousand. But 
ain those assets there were debts that were bad; some 
very doubtiul; many which it would take considerable 
trouble and expense tocollect. Having fully explained 
everything, the lawyer sat down with. the concluding 
remark, that Mr. Blemish placed himself unreservedly 
in the hands of his creditors. 

First, a long pause ensued. Then, as if set in motion 
by 8 suddenly loosenod spring, everybody spoke at 
once. One asked the meaning. of this: another the 
meaning of that. Indeed, they asked so many ques- 
tions at once, that the unfortunate Mr. Blemish raised 
his hands deprecatingly. When the meeting, in obedi- 
ence to this deprecating motion, became a little less 
noisy, Mr» Blemish angaestod that, perhaps, it would be 
as well that he should retire. They would be able to 
discuss more freely in his absence: One of the cred- 
itors,a man with pimples covering his face, said it 
was. a very sensible suggestion, and that as many 
unpleasant things might possibly be said which Mr. 
Blemish would not like to hear, the moral mer- 
chant would act wisely by retiring. When he had 
elosed the door behind him, Babel was let loose. The 
creditors stormed and fumed, and threatened all man- 
mer ofthings. Some suggested that he should be 
arrested ; others that he should be forced into the In- 
Bolyency Court, where vengeance could be wreaked 
upon him. There were many shades of opinion rep- 
resented. All the creditors were not violent and un- 
_weasonable. There was the meek creditor, who.could 
put in mild suggestions, and who was quite ready to 
vote with the majority, and retire into private life 
afterwards—a sort of man who could be induced to sign 
any document, one way or another, with less than half 
@n ounce of persuasion. There was the sarcastic 
reditor, with whom everything was absurd, ridiculous, 
monsensical; he was so persistent in “ pooh-poohing ” 
every suggestion, that he soon made himself the most 
unpopular creditor in the room, There was the credit- 


. or whoswore frightful oaths, who banged the table, 


who got redin the face; and who suggested that the 
insolvent should first have his nose pulled, and then be 
kicked down stairs. There was the foreign creditor, 
who fumed in imperfect English, declaring the insolv- 
ent was ‘yon dam rascal,’ and vowing in incompre- 
hensible lingo that Blemish had swindled him, “picked 
my pocket, sare,” of fourteen hundred pounds, not 
more than a month ago. There was the silent creditor, 
who did not. speak, and who was_ ready to accept any 
yng ee row on, however small; he sat quite still, 
did the silent creditor, for he intended to call a meetfng 
of his creditors the very next week, and he was taking 
mental notes of the behavior of those present to whom 
he wasindebted., There was the turbulent creditor, 
‘who would not be quiet, but who was starting up 

:yery other minute with some red-hot. impracticable 
sgqansion) And there was the friendly creditor, (who 
aad been quietly assured by Blemish’s lawyer that he 
should be paid in full,) pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters, and using all his powers of persuasion to allay 
the torrent of angry feeling. 

When the storm subsided, the pimply faced man was 
voted to the chair, and the conversation became 
more reasonable. A great many present, while regret- 
ting the state of affairs, thought it would be a pity to 
put the estate into the Insolvency Court, whereit would 
‘be eaten up with expenses. It might serve the purposa 
of unpleasantly exposing Mr. Blemish; but the dividend 
would be much decreased. Half aloaf was better than 
no bread. The meek creditor agreed that it would be 
unwise to put the estateinto the Insolvency Court. 
Mr. Blemish owed him two thousand pounds, and he 
would like to get as much as he could forit. The 
friendly creditor judiciously favored this current 
of opinion ; and he said, that perhaps it would be as 
well toask Mr. Blomish if he had any proposition to 
amake. Ofcourse ; why had they not thought of that 
before ?. Mr. Blemish was at once called in, and in re- 
ply to their questions, he said there were three courses 
open to the creditors. The first. was, that the estate 
should be wound up in the Insolvency Court; he knew, 
and they all knew, what would be the result of that 
Pp 2eding—a long delay, anda loss of fifty per cent. on 

@ realization of the estate. But, if they resolved upon 
this, he would at once file his schedule; he was 
entirely in their hands. The second course was, 
that the creditors should accept an assignment 
in satisfaction of their claims; the estate, judi- 

administered, might turn out better than 

he expected. The third course was, their acceptance 

of a proposal which he was happy to say he was ina 
, Position to make—for he was not without friends. He 
had not p: his,long career in vain. There were 

many gentlemen who were ready to assist him in his 

hour of need; and it was their kindness and faith in his 

integrity which enabled him to offer to his creditors 
four shillings and ninepence in the pound, payable, 

halt in cash, one-fourth at six months, and one-fourth 

at twelve months, by guaranteed bills. If this were 

acce’ pied. he could still carry on business, and if pros- 

perity crowned his efforts, he would make it his special 

aim to pay all his creditors twenty shillings in. the 

pound. When Mr. Blemish had made his statement, he 

was requested to retire, and the debate was 

again resumed. But most of the creditors, as prudent 

business men, felt that.to accept the four-and-ninepence 

im the pound was the t thing they could do; and it 

was ultimately proposed that Mr. Blemish should be 

asked if he would increase his offer to five shillings, 

No, Mr. Blemish said, sadly; he could not do it; three- 

‘pence in the 
than his were willing to advance. 
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of release were drawn upin asingularly short 


space of time (in truth, they had been prepared before 
the meeting, blank being left for the composition 
sum), the money was paid, the bills were accepted and 
endorsed ; and Mr. Zachariah Blemish was a free man, 
purged of every worldly debt. voted 

Purged of every worldly debt. Happy man! Mr. 
Zachariah Blemish held his head very high indeed that 
afternoon, for he did not owe a shilling in the world. 
Positively, not a shilling, if we except his butcher and 
baker, and other domestic purveyors. There is not the 
slightest doubt that he did not even owe a shilling to 
those worthy gentlemen to whom he had referred as 
being willing to assist him in his hour of need, and who 
had such faith in his integrity. Btrange, inexplicable 
mystery ! " 

It was, doubtless, the high exultation produced by 
his being free from the thraldom of debt 
that induced him to stroll into a jeweler’s 
shop, and to purchase a diamond bracelet for a 
hundred guineas—purchase it, and pay for it, 
too! This he intended as a presént to his wife, to mark 
the commencement of his new career. lt was 8 white 
day for him, and he celebrated it accordingly. What a 
sacrifice for a beggared man to’make! A diamond 
bracelet for his wife on the day of his ruin! A model 
of a husband! 

Sitting that evening in ‘his arm-chair, near the win- 
dow overlooking his garden of roses, Mr. Zachariah 
Blemish said to his wife—— 

“Mrs. Blemish, I think of building another wing to 
the house, The architect has told me that it will not 
cost more than a couple of thousand pounds. It will 
include a billiard-room, and a new dining-room, which 
will bea great convenience. Wé are a little bit cramped 
in our old one.” 

Marvel of marvels! Wheat a man of faith was here! 
No sooner down than he was up again, challenging the 
world to come on! 

The next day his office was opened, and his clerks 
resumed their stools at their desks, and went on with 
their Jonsnaliaey and their posting. The swing door 
recommenced its life of toil, and wealed, and groaned, and 
squeaked as before. And Mr. Zachariah Blemish moved 
amongst his fellow-men, with his usual affability. His 
linen face was as spotless and as snowy as ever; his face 
was still smooth, and fat, and ruddy. And his reputa- 
tation—let the truth be told—his reputation, in the 
eyes of the world, was as spotless as his linen. If there 
was any difference in the behavior of lis fellow- 
citizens towards him, it was that they cringed and 
Le to him a shade more sycophantishly than 

efore. 

Great was Blemish, the Moral Merchant ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ALICE AND GR{F MEET FRIENDS UPON THE BOav. 


With a dreadful fear at her heart, and her whole frame 
bakin Were g the pressure ofa terrible excitement, 
ce, with Grif by her side, walked swiftly on towards 
North Melbourne. There lay the road tothe open 
country, away fromthe sea. The fatigue Alice had un- 
dergone the previous day seemed to have had no effect 
upon her. Poor Milly’s death, and the letter which she 
still unconsciously held crushed in her hand, hadstrung 
her nerves to the highest pitch of tension. Poor Milly’s 
death! As she thought of it, her eyes filled with pitiful 
tears. Her husband’s danger! She shuddered at that; 
andshe hurried on the faster. She heard a voice cry- 
ing, “On!on! savehim! Delay not; you may be in 
time!” There are periodsin life when themindis so 
enthralled by one all-engrossing idea, that the body is 
unconsciously strengthened to bear strains, that if 
thought of, would appear impossible. Delicate as Alice 
was, she had within her now the strength of twenty 
women. Her first great fear had destroyed all sense of 
fatigue. Alice could not think of Physical impossibili- 
ties in presence ofher deyoted’ determination to save 
her husband. She must save him. “On, on!” ‘the 
voice cried to her. “Delay nota moment. Your hus- 
band’s and your father’s safety are in your keeping.” 
Oh, pitiful heaven ! if she should be too late. Despair 
almost seized her at the thought. She but 4 
few shillings, the remains of the money Richard had 
left her.. She yearned for means to take her to her 
father’s Station ; and she looked round im- 
ploringly as if she fancied that some good 
Samaritan, onlin her anxious misery, might 
come forward, purse in hand, to aid her 

“Have you any money, Grif?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Grif. 

“ How much ?” 

“Fourteen bob.” 

She had about the same amount. It would be sufii- 
cient to pay for riding a quarter of the distance, per- 
haps, and then——why, then she would be worse off 
than now. Her money gone, where could she obtain 
the means of completing her journey? No: they must 
walk, and their little money must be kept for food. 
The letter mentioned the date when her father was to 
complete his purchase of the Station. She rapidly ran 
over in her mind, the intervening days, and she knew 
that she could accomplish the journey in time, if no 
accident happened to her, and if her strength held 
out. 

“ Are you tired, Grif?” _ 

“No,” he answered, stoutly. 

“How many miles can we walk in a day?” 

“Twenty, perhaps, Ally ; but, lord! it'll kill you.” 

“Tcan bear anything now. I don’t feel the least bit 
weak. You don’t mind coming with me, Grif?” 

“Mind! I'll walk my feet off, and not stop then, Ally, 
if you tell me to go on.” 

Their road lay past the burial-ground where Grif had 
buried his dog Rough. He cast a wistful glance in the 
direction of the grave, and vindictive feelings towards 
the Tenderhearted Oysterman burned powerfully 
within him. All through the piece the Oysterman had 
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been his enemy. “But I'll beeven with him yet,” 
Grif muttered, “ I'll cry quits with him one day.” Grif 
was possessed with the firm conviction that the time 
would come when he would be revenged—fully re- 
venged—upon the Tenderhearted Oysterman, and’the 
thought brought much satisfaction with it. 

They walked on for many hours, stopping only once 
for rest and refreshment. Alice had impressed upon 
Grif the necessity of economy, and their purchases dur- 
ing the day comprised but a small loaf, some tea and 
sugar, anda tin can. There were many people on the road, 
but each traveler appeared so wrapped up in his own 
concerns as not to have even a glance of wonder for.so 
strangoacouple as Alice and Grif. They chose tracks 
some little distance from the main road, so as to escape 
observation as much as possible. About midday they 
came to a refreshment-tent, where many a thirsty way- 
farer was solacing himself with long drinks of cider and 
lemonade. They were crossing at the back of this tent, 
while a woman was drawing water from awell. Com- 
ing close to her, Alice saw that she was a negress—an 
old woman, whose hair was turning white. "When 
Alice asked her for a draught of water, the old woman 
said, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear;”” and regarding Alice’s slen- 
der form with compassion,-she invited her into the 
tent. Alice thankfully accepted the invitation, and 
seated herself upon a stool in the back division of the 
tent. This portion was used as abed-room. It con- 
tained a very clean-looking bed, made upon canvas, 
which was tacked to posts of strong “‘ quartering,” 
driyen into the ground; a snow-white quilt was spread 
over the bed. The walls of the room, which were 
simply of calico, lined with green baize, were embel- 
lished with two or three religious pictures, pinned or 
pasted on to the baize. 

“You look tired, my dear,’’said the old woman. 

“Tam not very tired,” said Alice. ‘‘I must not be 
tired; for we havea long distance to walk.” 

“You are very young to be walking in the hot sur 
such a day as this,”’ said the woman. 

Alice answered ; 

“Yes; but I have no choice.” 

She spoke hesitatingly, for she had a dread of being 
Leen In the secret she had to keep, in the task 
she had to perform, lay her father’s safety and her 
husband’s honor, If others knew what she knew, the 
peril of both of those who were dear to her would be 
greater. She almost fainted with terror when the 
negress raised the calico door in the center of the tent, 
and gently called “Moses!” At her call there entered 
& negro, whose hair, also, was almost white. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said the old woman; 
“it is only my husband.” 

Alice looked up, and saw a face of singular kindness. 
The eyes of the negro beamed with bénevolence. No 
one who saw him could doubt that, black as he was, he 
was 4 man in whose breast resided humanity’s best 
virtues. The old woman said a few words to himin an 
undertone, and Moses returned to the store, and brought 
in lemonade and other refreshments, and laid them ihe 
fore Alice. He handed her a glass of lemonade; it 
looked deliciously cool, but Alice was’ compelled to re- 
fuse it. The instinctive delicacy of the negro served him 
here. He did not ask Alice the reason of her refusal; 
he knew that she would not drink it because she could 
not afford to pay for it. 

“ This is not for payment, young lady,”’ hesaid. ‘ You 
are my wife’s guest, and you will hurt her ifyou do not 


She did not answer; the negro’s kind action and gen- 
tle voice overpowered her, and she could not speak. 
She raised the lemonade to her hot lips, and felt as if 
she were drinking in fresh life. a 

«You, also,” said Moses to Grif, who had beén atten- 
tively watchful; and he handed the lad the jug of lem- 


onade. 

Grif, without demur, took 4 long draught, and wiped 
his lips upon the cuffof his ragged jacket. Then he 
smiled gravely at Moses, who ed gravely at him in 
return. Moses, the negro, lived in Grif's remembrance 
forever afterwards, and, indeed, he deserves to be kindly 
remembered by many whose skins are fairer than his 
own. 


Alice would haye departed immediately after this, 
but the old woman would not allow them to leave 
without having eaten something. Sheinsisted, too, on 
bathing Alice’s feet, Alice almost wept at the kind 
treatment of the good old negress; but she needed all 
her fortitude for her task, and she repressed her tears. 
She rested for half an hour, and then rose, refreshed 
and inexpressibly teful, and kissed and blessed the 
ie her good-bye. Many a thank- 
ful look did both Alice and Grif cast back at 


watched them until they were out of sight. They did 
not walk many miles further that day. Grif, with s 
peculiar instinct, discovered a sheltered nook where 
they could camp for the night. He had been thought- 
ful enough to fill his tin can with water from the old 
woman's well, and he soon kindled a fire and made tea. 
After drinking some, Alice, thoroughly wearied, fell 
asleep, while Grif, stretched upon. the ground a short 
distance off, watched and slumbered by turns. It was 
a beautifully clear night—such a night) as is only seen 
during the Australian summer. The soft wind swept 
gently over thesleeping girl, and the heavens seemed 
to look down upon her kindliness. 


She rose with the first flush of morning, and, strong 
in her purpose, set out upon her journey. She 
eh oe on bravely, but she was a weak, delicate girl, 
and the fatigue she had already undergone was telling 
sadly upon her. Her limbs were weary, and her feet 
were very sore; and towards the afternoon a deathly 
feeling overpowered her. Her strength was giving way. 
The hot glare of the 'sun was too much for her to bear, 
and she sank at the foot of a tree iman almost fainting 
state. Grif, with a swelling heart, could scarcely keqp 
from crying as he looked at her white face. 
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“I must rest a little. Grif,” Alice said, faintly.‘ Can. 
you get some water ?” 

Grif raced downs hollow, where he expected to find 
creek, there was, sure enough, but not a 
drop of moisture in it. Its bed was choked with 
stones, and dead leayes and branches, and hard. mud. 
He clambered up again, and set off in another direction, 
and met the same bad fortune. He ran back to Alice, 
and looked round despairingly as he saw the expression 
of suffering in her face. There was not a tent near 
them for miles, and every water hole was dried up.. But 
a hundred yardsor so before him was a bullock-dray, 
toiling painfully along—so painfully, that its wheels 
squeaked and groaned, as if for pity. 

* Stop here half a minute, Ally,” Grif said. “I'll get 
some from the bullock-driver.” 

And, running off, he soon overtook the dray, and, 
almost breathless, begged for water. 

“A nice thing to ask for,” grumbled the. driver. 
“Look at my bullocks. Water, why it’s worth more 
than champagne, such a day as this.” 


“Tdon’t want it for myself,” pleaded Grif; “ but 
she'll die if you don’t give me a little.” 

“ Who will die if I don’t give her a little ?” 

« My sister,” said Grif, boldly. ‘‘She’s been walkin’ 
all day, and she’s dead beat.” ve 

The man cast a queer look at Grif, and stopping his 
bullocks, accompanied the lad to where Alice was 
lying. She had fainted. 

“ Poor lass!’ said the bullock-driver, and, stooping, 
he raised her head upon his knee, and sprinkled her 
face withthe water he had brought with him. Presently 
she opened her eyes, and gratefully drank from the tin 
cup he held to her lips.” 


“Thank you,” she said. “I feelmuch better. I think 
Tecan walk on now.” 

But when she rose to her feet, she staggered against 
the tree. 

“You're not eres enough to walk,” said the bul- 
lock-driver, who had been regarding her with compas- 
sionate curiosity. “ Which way are you going?’ 

Learning that their road lay for some distance in the 
same direction, he offered her a ride upon his dray. 
‘The offer was thankfully accepted, and ‘the bullock- 
driver arranged a comfortable place’ for Alice to lie in, 
and assisted her to the top of the dray, Then he crack- 
ed his whip, and the bullocks strained at their harness, 
and the dray oreaked slowly onwards, Alice closed her 
eyes, and yielded herself to the peaceful influences that 
surrounded her. The 2 ee Per the dray protected 
her from the sun; the grateful shade, the buzz of in- 
sect life, even the gentle jolting of the dray and the faint 
erack of the driver’s whip, all invited repose. And the 
sweet sense of rest that fell upon her brought with it a 
balm to her bruised spirit. There was good in the 
world for her still. She had experienced it evenin the 
short time she had been upon her journey. Yesterday, 
that kind negro couple—to-day, this bullock-driver, 
who ministered unselfishly to her wants. These kind 
friends were surely sent to help herin the accom- 

lishment of her task—they were omens for good. 
Bhe lay, with hands clasped, prayerfully, and the 
weary look faded from her face, and hope rested there 
instead. And thus she fell asleep, peacefully, 

Meantime, Grifand the bullock-driver walked side by 
side. Théy did not exchange many words at first. They 
were studying each other. Grif’s face and dress and 
ou manner were evidently puzzles to his new 

end. : , 

“You're 8 rum one,” the bullock-driver said to Grif. 

Grif acquiesced so readily and quietly, that the puz- 
zle became still more puzzling. 

“You told me she was your sister,” the driver said, 
head, towards tke dray, where Alice lay 
slooping. looked a little dubiously into the face 
of his companion. 

“Ts she your sister?” ’ 

“Yos,” answered Grif, unhesitatingly. , 


“ Are you in the habit of telling fibs, young man ?” 

Grif did not. reply. He was very grateful for the 
kindness the man had shown to Alice, and for her sake 
che did not wish to anger him. The driver did not pur- 
sue his inquiries, but contented himself with drawing 
Grif out upon others. Grif, glad of any diversion in 
the conversation, made himself so amusing, that the 
soon became good friends. When evening came, Grif 
hel to unyoke the oxen, which, with bells round 
their necks, were allowed to wander in the bush in 
search of food. Then they collected some brushwood, 
and kindleda fire. Tea bein 
to partake of it. soothing thought had 
brought back somewhat of freshness to her fair young 
face ; and when she stood before the bullock-driver an 
thanked him, he lifted his cap with the air of a. gentle- 
man, and bowed. Tea being over, he said,— 

“You thanked me just now. Ido not know why. It 
is I who should be thankful, for it is a long time since I 
sat down to teaina lady’s company. You will excuse 
me saying that I look upon this adventure as one of the 
strangest I have ever met with. It is not from any im- 
pertinen curiosity, but from a sincere desire to serve 
you, that I am emboldened to ask why so young a lady 
as yourself should be compelled (for I suppose you do 
ae de it from choice) to undergo such a fatigue ?” 

He paused as if expectingeAlice to speak, but she did 
not reply. 

“You may trust me,” he continued; “ for, although 
Tam 4 bullock-driver, lam 4 gentleman.” 

“Tam sure of ee sir,’ said Alice ; “your kindness 
is asufficient proof.” - 

*  “Thatmay or may not be."I have lived long enough to 

distrust most things; especially smooth profesisons. 
But as bullock-driving is scarcely a gentlemanly occu- 


pation, Icould have forgiven you for doubting that Iam 
a gentleman. You are a lady ; Ican see that. You are 


thislad’s sister!” 


“Poor Grif!” said Alice, laying her hand upon his 


made, Alice was roused | yy 


head, “Hoeigs not my brother, but he is my very dear 
friend.” 


Grif nodded, and that peculiar brightness came into 
his eyes which dwelt there whenever Alice spoke of him 
as her friend. The circumstance of his being detected 
in telling a lie was of the smallest consequence. 

“It is really so strange for a gentleman to be a bullock- 
driver, and I have seen altogether so many queer things 
in these colonies, that Ican easily imagine a set ot cir- 
cumstances (although of course I should most prob- 
ably not guess the truth) which might place a lady in 
your position. You will excuse me for speaking thus, 
will you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“T should like to win your confidence. If my family 
were to learn that I ama bullock-driver, I think they 
would go insane, some of them, at the degradation. 
My parents are at home; they mourned me as dead 
some years since; and I am dead—to them. Are your 
parents living? Forgive me,” he said quickly, as her 
face flushed with pain: ‘I did not mean to hurt you. 
Iwill ask you nothing further. But I should like to 
serve you, for your face reminds me of a sister whom I 
loved, who died young. 

“T think I could trust you, sir,” said Alice ; “but 
it would serve no good purpose, for you could not as- 
sist me. I will tell you, in return for your generous 
speech, that both my father and my husband are living; 
that it is in connection with them that I am traveling, 
with this poor lad as a companion; and that my pov- 
erty compels me to walk. Let this suffice you I pray.” 

“It shall suffice me. I will not attempt to trespass 
upon your confidence.” 

“Do not think any wrong of me, sir. I am unfor- 
wee and unhappy, but it is through no fault of 
mine.” 

“T can readily believe it. And now we will change 
the subject.” 

They sat talking in the quiet night for an hour or 
two. Then theshafts of the dray were roofed and hung 
with the tarpaulin,and a bed of dried leaves weremade 
for Alice. Before retiriig she beckoned Grif, and they 
strolled a short distance from the bullock-driver, as he 
lay smoking his pipe. The cool air was delicious after 
the dreadful heat of the day. Notwithstanding her 
one great grief there was a fecling of deyout thankful- 
ness at Alice’s heart. 

“God is very good, Grif,” she said, looking up at the 
solemn splendor of the stars. t 

Grif, who always listened to Alice with afeeling al- 
most of yeneration, could not find wordsto reply. He 
also looked up at heaven,s bright beauty, and pondered. 
If God was so good, why was Alice so unfortunate. 
Why was she not happy? She was good, he 
knew that. ._ If God was so good, why had 
Rough, been poisoned, why was Little Peter torn from 
him, why had Milly died, why were they enduring such 
misery to prevent the doing ofa dreadful deed? Of 
himself, he was doubtful. He might be really bad, and 
there was a doubt in his mind whether he deseryedany 
better lot. But there was no doubt in his mind as re- 
garded Alice. She had never done any wrong—never! 
never! IfGod was so good, why was Alice so unhappy? 
He would have liked to run away from her and hide 
himself in the wood, for he was afraid fhat she would 
read his thoughts, which he knew would be displeasing 
to her. She did read his thoughts; she saw the con- 
ue in his mind and she took his hand and held it fast 

erB. 

“God is very good, my dear,” she said, earnestly. 

“ Yes,”’ the boy said, slowly, ‘‘Is’pose He is, if you 
say so, Ally.’’ 

“ You must not suppose it, Grif; you must believe 


“I will believe anythin’ you tell me. Ally.” Blind 
yet noble faith! Blind from the yery circumstances 
of his birth and education; noble, because it was 
founded upon the rock ofa good woman’s goodness. 

“T want you to believe it, not to please me, Grif,” 
Alice said, ‘‘ but because it is so. If we suffer in this 
world we shall be recompensed for it by-and-by.” 

“That's good. It’s what the preacher chapsaid when 
Iwasin quod; only he told me it different like. I 
didn’t believehim, ButIdoyou. Andyet he wouldn’t 
give me nothin’ when I was starvin’ !”” 

“See, now, how good Godis,” said Alice; “how He 
has sent us friends when we most neededthem. Those 
good people yesterday ”—— 

“That was a queer move, that was, for niggers,” 
musedGrif. ‘“‘They’re the tight sort, though. They 
oughtn’t to be black; ’taintright. I’ve heerd of Black 
‘oses often, but I never sor him before yesterday.” 
“May God bless and prosper them! And our last 
friend, too, I think I should have died if this kindman 
had _ not assisted us.”’ 

‘“‘He’s a good sort of a cove, for a bullock-driver, and 
no mistake,” said Grif. 

“Do you ever pray, Grif? ”’ 

“No; never knowed how to.” - 

“Kneel down with me,” dear Grif, and thank the 
Lord for the good He has sent to us. When I think 
that, but for the simple act of kindness of that good 
man, I might be lying helpless, unable to pursue my 
journey, my heart is full of gratitude.” 

They knelt down together, and Alice said a simple 
prayer, Grif repeating it after her. When they rose, 
Alice said,— 

“If Lam in time to save my husband, I shall bless 
you all my life, Grif.” ‘ 

“ Youv’e got no call to, Ally,” said Grif, half crying. 
“T'm not a bit of good, I ain’t, and never shall be !” 

« You are @ dear true-hearted lad, and Heaven will re- 
ward you.” Andstooping hurriedly, she kissed Grif’s 
cheek, and went to her bed of dry leaves. 

Never before had Grif experienced such a delicious 
sensation as stole over him at that moment. He 
trembled with an exquisite pang of wondering happi- 
ness, and wrapping fina blanket which the 
pullock-driver had lent him, he lay awake for an hour, 


nursing the cheek which Alice had kissed, and which 
was wet with happy tears! 


— 
; CHAPTER XXII. 
THE STORY OF SILVER-HEADED JACK. 
Ir was the fourth day of their journey. Grif was 


trudging along by the side of the weary bullocks, and 
Alice was sitting upon the dray, under the friendly 
shade of the tarpaulin. The road seemed very long to 
Alice, who was pining for the end of her journey; she 
was sick almost to death. She had dreamed the pre- 
vious night that she saw her husband with a knife in 
his hand, standing over her father; rushing forward, 
with a cry of terror, to arrest his arm, she awoke in an 
agony of fear and trembling. Thank God! it was but a 
dream. Butifshe should be too late! The thought 
brought such horror with it that she moaned, and 
pressed her nails into her tender palms, and felt no 
pain but that of her mental misery. -How she envied 
the travelers on the coach, as if dashed along, with its 
six horses, at the rate of ten miles an hour—dashed 
along over the rough roads, winding its way through 
the forest of trees, until it disappeared from her sight, 
taking with it, as it seemed, all she had of hope, and 
leaving her helpless in her despair! The bullock- 
driver saw her distress ; but he could not help her 
with money to enable her to travel more swiftly, for, 
indeed, he was poorer than herself. He was expressing 
his regret to her that they would have to part on the 
following mornitg, as their roads’ would then diverge. 

“Tcannot tell you,’ he said, ‘how eved I am 
that I have not been overtaken by a friend who is tray- 
eling your road, and who could have taken you to with- 
in twenty miles of your journey’s end. He ought to 
haye been up with me this morning; and now it is 
nearly time to camp, and I don’t hear any signs of him, 
He doesn’t travel at this snail’s pace, which I see is 
making you unhappy. He goes along bravely, does 
Old Jamie.” 

“Tam very grateful to you,” said’ Alice;'“ indeed, I 
cannot say how grateful, for you have been a friend to 
me when I most needed it. Iam quite strong now, 
and shall be able to walk well in the morning. If I can 
ever repay you””—— 

“Tut! tut!’ interrupted. the bullock-driver. “ Re- 
pay me! It is I who am debtor, not you. I was 
growing into a brute, and you have made me human 
again. Ihave almost made up my mind to go home 
and confess what a bad boy I have been: ey’ did 
love me, although I wasa scamp! » Thank you for that 
look. It is like wine toa man’s tired spirit.: Many of 
my old friends will jeer when they find I have come 
home worse off than when I left. ‘No matter; I can’t 
expectit sll sweet; But that's not to the point, now. 
I wish there were fairies in the Australian woods, and 
that some gentle sprites would harness themselves te 
my frierd’s wagon, and an | it here with a whisk | 
But there are no fairies in these Antipodean wilds— 
nothing but dried-up creeks'and leafless trees and ugly 
rocks ; the fairies are too wise to make their haunts 
here. Queen Mab might do something with her team 
of little atomies.' I would like to know of what use 
her whip of cricket's bone would be to me or old 
Jamie, and what kind of spring she had to her wagon ! 
Hark!” he exclaimed, asa sound of tinkling bells fell 
on the ear. “By Jove! Queen Mab has done the trick! 
If that isn’t old Jamie, I’m a Dutchman 1” 

And, almost’ as he spoke, there came into sight a 
magnificent team of six dark bays, harnessed to an 
American wagon. They were splendid animals, and 
were dressed in handsome substantial harness. The 
wagon was piled with casey and barrels; and the 
driver, an elderly man whose face might have been 
carved out of leather—it was s0 brown,and looked so 
tough—was sitting in front, cracking a long whip, and 


‘shouting to his horses, 


“Hil there! hi! Get along, Truelove? Now then, 
Silver! Pull it up! . 

Whereupon the bullock-driver sent the cracker on 
his whip flying in the air, till it tickled the noses of 
the leading bullock, and he cried: 

“Hil there! hi! Get along Strawberry! Now, then, 
Lazybones! Pullit up!” 

«Pull it up!" echoed the teamster, scornfully. ‘Yon 
may well say, pullitup. I'll pull you up, if you block 
the road in that way, Make room fora gen leman, if 
you please. Why, I should be ashamed of myself for a 
lumbering lazy rascal, if I was you. Here I, started 
two days after you, tripping up your héels in less time 
than it takes t8 say Jack Robinson! Well, if ever I 
take to Psa A mo may I be’—— 

But here he made a full stop, and turned as red as a 
peony, for he caught sight of Alice in the bullock dray. 

“Almost committed myself,” he whispered to tho 
bullock-driver, as tee, ook hands. “I didn't know 

you had a woman you.” 

we She is a lady, Jamie,’’ said the bullock-driver. “I 
am so glad you haye come up, you can’t tell. She is 
going your road, and you'll have to tske her on to- 
morrow morning.” 

“All right. If you say 80, 80 it is. “It’s time wo 
camped. hurried on to catch you up, so that we 
might camp together. And who is this?” he’asked, 


_pointing to Grif, whose hitherto cae a appearance 
0 


was not improved by thé dusty road. that it gave 
Grif any concern: his torn clothes, his dirty mine his 
almost shoeless feet, mattered not to him. He had no 
thought of himself. “ 

« This,” said the bullock-driver, putting his hand on 
Grif’s head, and looking kindly into Grif’s face, “This 
is one of the anomalies of humannature. Idon't know 
if the family to which he belongs is s numerous one, 
but ifit is’”’—he pansed, and his look c to one 
of pity—“if it is, snd if the other m s of the 
family are made of the same stuff, they deserve better 
than this,” and he touched Griff's rags thoughtfully. 

There must have beena sort of freé-masonry be- 
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tween old Jamie and his friend; for, ambiguous as was 
the bullock-driver’s speech, the old wagoner under- 
stood it. He patted Grif kindly on the shoulder, and 
be? then made preparations for camping. 

ey hada pleasant party that evening. Old Jamie 
and Alice were friends at once, and Alice’s sorrow was 
lessened thereby. 

«Would you believe, miss,” said Jamie, when tea was 
over ; ‘ that this obstinate acquaintance of mine ’’—— 

“ Friend, Jamie, friend,” said the bullock-driver. 

“Well, friend, then, as the honorable member for 
bullock-dray allows me to call him—that he obstinate- 
ly refuses, from a feeling of pride, to go home to his 
family, who would kill the fatted calf the moment they 
caught sight of his old phiz; and persists in remaining 
here in these antipodes, wasting his miserable existence 
as a bullock-driver ?” 

“Don’t call names, Jamie,” said the bullock-driver, 
“or I'll have your words taken down. Besides, how 
could you spare me? You know you have told mg I’m 
a? scamp on the road you care to smoke a pipe 
with.” 

“TI can spare you well enough,” said Old Jamie, 
stoutly. “ You are as vain as py Parse cockatoo, who 
gives himself airs, because he belongs to the upper 
ten thousand of his tribe. I'll tell you what keeps 
him in the colony, miss, when he has no business to be 
here, Itis pride. He wouldn't mind going home if he 
had twenty thousand pounds in the bank ; he wouldn’t 
make 80 many bones aboutit. I know lots of people 
who are pining to go home, but whose pride won't let 
them go; they came out here to grow rich, and because 
haven't grown rich they think it a reproach on 

em.” 

“There, there, Jamie,” interrupted the bullock- 
driver ; “I will almost promise to go home if you will 
do one thing.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“Tellusastory. You have been in the colony long 
enough to write a book.” 

“Ihave that; but writing’s not much in my line. I 
can talk, though, any amount, as you have just heard. 
But what does the lady say?” 

“I should much like to hear you,” said Alice, 

“And my shock-headed friend ?” 

Grif grinned,’and said he was agreeable to listen ; he 
was very fond of stories, he was. 

“ Fite away, now,” said the bullock-driver. _ “ Some- 
nie that occurred to yourself; no fibs, mind.” 

“¥ery well. Did you remark,” he said, addressing 
Alice, ‘that when I spoke to my horses, I called one of 
them Truelove, and one of them Silver? I did not 
christen them by those names without a reason; and, to 

rove this,i will, if you please, tell you areal, right- 

own, veritable true story, about a mate of mine, called 


“ SILVER-HEADED JACK. 

“I have seen so many strange things since I have 
been in the Colony, and have seen the Colony itself pass 
through so many wonderful phases, that I sometimes 
grow bewildered when I think of them, and am apt to 
confuse one thing with another. When I am walking 
through Melbourne streets, my memory often carries 
me back to the time, and that not very long ago, when 
what are now magnificent, broad thoroughfares, lined 
with substantial buildings, were but tangled bush, in 
which one might lose oneself without much trouble. 
No fairy story can excel, in its imaginative details, the 
rapid and wondrous changes that have passed over Vic- 
toria since the gold discovery. Where banks transact 
that business which enables them to pay twenty per 
cent.; where merchants trade and negotiate for ship- 
ments from all parts of the world; where copies of 
London and Paris swells promenade; and where Fashion 
parades from morning to night—the aboriginal stalked 
but yesterday in all his dirty savagery. You might have 
seen plenty of them, a dozen years ago, with their 
boo: ignand their dirty blankets (a luxury which 
all not possess), and their black eyes glittering from 
beneath their dark hair; you may live in Melbourne 
now for years, and not see a single memento of the 
rs) possessor of the soil. They are fast dying out, 
and by-and-by they will live only in the traditions of 
the country. I could tell you some stories about them 
that would make you whistle——I Sen ardon ; I 
forgot that I was 8; ing toalady. What Iam going 
to tell you now is the story of Silver-headed Jack. 

“He was amate of mine on the Echuca gold-diggings. 
Not silver-headed at that time, for he had the glossiest 
curls lever saw. There were three of us together ; 
myself, Silver-headed Jack, and Serjous Muggins. 
Serious Muggins was not his proper name, you know, 
but the diggers have a knack of christening each 
other anew when they come together, and a name 
once bestowed sticks to a fellow over the Colony. 
Serious Muggins had come out with Silver-headed Jack, 
and had he title because he never smiled. He and 
friends and companions at home, as you 

presently. They were both about the 
suaetgn and of the same build; but you could not 
well imagine a greater contrast between any two men 
than the contrast between Serious Muggins and Silver- 


b e 
“ Silver-headed Jack was always smiling; Serious 
Muggins was always frowning. If you could have 
transferred the smile from the face of Silver-headed 
Jack to that of Serious M 
handsomer man 0 


e Well, we worked together on the Echuca, for nearly 
ee gph if bad luck ever ‘haunted one and 
s one, worried one, and wouldn’t go away 
from one, bad luck did all that to us. I said there were 
three of us in a party—myselt, Silver-headed Jack, and 


I believe that Muggins t 
the’| to the spot, and they lent ahand. When my head was 


Serious Muggins; it was a mistake of mine, for there , 
were four of us—myself, Silver-headed Jack, Serious 
Muggins, and Bad Luck. We never sat down to a 
meal, but Bad Luck sat down with us, and didn’t leave 
us enough to eat. We never marked out a claim, but | 
Bad Luck got to the bottom before us, and took away | 
the gold. We were among the first at arush to a new | 
flat, and we had marked out our claim, and had stuck 
our picks in it, when Bad Luck whispered to us that 
we were out of the line of the gold lead. So we shifted 
our pegs and another party took possession of our 
claim. We-were only a few yards away from each 
other, and we came upon the gold gutter at the same 
time. The other party got an ounce of gold to the 
dish—we got a speck; and when I washed out the 
* prospect,’ I looked up and saw Bad Luck grinning at 
us, If it had been a man, we would haye stood up and 
took our revenge. As it was a spirit, we could only 
swear atit. Which we did with a will! 

“* Ploored again,’ said Silver-headed Jack, as we sat 
down at night to our mutton and tea and damper, and 
not much of those ;*I wonder if we shall ever get a) 
rise? Lizzie will die an old maid, and I shall die an old | 
bachelor, if luck doesn’t change.’ 

“Or she will be tired of waiting,’ said Serious Mug- 
gins, ‘and marry someone else.’ 

“*She will never do that,as you know very well,’ 
returned Jack ; ‘when I write home,I will tell her 
what you say.’ 

*Serious Mugigns did not reply; but a darker shade 
stole over,his countenance. 

“ You may guess from this that Silver-headed Jack was 
in love. He had come away from home, bethrothed to a 
young girl, whose face, judging from the picture he had 
of her, was just the face that any one might fall in love 
with, and be proud of.. Now, let me tell you what I 
learned at that time, from my own observation. Seri- 
ous Muggins and Silver-headed Jack had come out from 
the same villaye, had been schoolmates and compan- 
ions all their lives, and were both in love with the same 
girl. Jack made no secret of his attachment ; his friend 
tried to keep his locked up in his breast. 

“ Yet I believe that if ever there was a man madly in 
love, and if ever there was aman madly jealous of the 
love he coveted, and which was given to another, that 
man was Serious Muggins. He had so possessed him- 
selfof the love he. bore to her, that his lips would 
quiver, and every feature in his face would twitch, when 
he'saw (as he saw daily) Silver-headed Jack take her 
letters ftom his pocket, and read them ; and’often, when 
Jack read aloud little scraps from them, he would go 
out of the tent abruptly, and make himself mad with | 
drink at some grog-shanty. Silver-headed Jack could 
not help seeing this and taking notice of it, but 
oa did not put the same construction upon it as I 

i , 8 


. “*Poor follow!’ he would say upon such occasions. 
‘You see, Jamie, he was ih love with her too, but she 
wouldn't have anything to say to him. I don’t wonder 
it preys upon him ; I know it would drive me mad, if I 
was to lose her. It is her love for me, and the thought 
of our being together by-and-by that keeps me good. 
God bless her !”” . 

“* Tcouldn’t help admiring the young fellow, and wish- 
ing him success, At the time that this took place I was 
between forty and fifty years of age. Twenty years before 
that, Iwas in love, too, and with a woman that I thought 
then, and think now, the best, the purest in the world. 
I came out to the colony to make a home for her—that 
was before the gold was discovered. I was unfortunate; 
it is now ageneration since I have heard of her. I was 


not fit for her—I know that now; she was too good for | 


me. But if heart photographs could be taken, she | 
would be seen on mine; and the memory of her dwells 
within me like a star that will light my soul to heaven! | 

“ [never liked Serious Muggins. I always believed | 
that if he could do Silver-headed Jack an ill turn, he 
would not scruple to do it; and I had observed that the 
effects of our ill-luck were different upon the two. Se- 
rious Muggins actually seemen pleased that we were 
not successful, You see, he might have argued within 
himself, that a rich claim would bring Silver-headed 
Jack nearer to the woman he himself loved. He was 
like the dog in the manger. I had reason to suspect 
him: for just before the time came for us to part com- 
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less by the falling earth. Only a part of his body was g 
buried—his head was free. We dug him out after a lit- , 
tle trouble, and got him safely up. Five minutes after- 
wards the whole claim tumbled in, Jack wasnot much 
hurt. Beyond the shaking, and a few bruises, he had 
nothing the matter with him. We took away the wind- 
lass and our tools, and knocked off work for the day. ~* 
“<Tt is strange,’ said Silver- headed Jack, as he lay 
resting on his ‘back, on the bed; ‘I never touched the 
pillars. I was picking away at the bottom, when, with- 
out the slightest warning, the earth tumbled in. | 
Did you notice anything when you were down this a 
morning ?’. he asked of serious Muggins, who was busy Sat 
making an Irish stew for tea. * 
“*No,’ was the reply. 
ns mg you touch any of the pillars?’ I asked. 
“No, 
“*Tcan’t make it out,’ I said; ‘there has been no 
rain, and I will take my oath that when I was down 
yesterday, the claim was safe.’ 
“*T thought so, too, when I was last down,” said 
Serious Muggins, ‘but we were both mistaken, it ap- 
pears.’ 
“«T was not mistaken,’ I said, in a pointed manner, 
‘and as I don’t quite like the look of things, I believeit 
will be best for us to part. We have had nothing but 
bad luck since we have been together. We can’t have 
much worse when we are away from each other, and we 
may have better. So to-morrow morping, my lads, 
we'll dissolve partnership.’ 
“A curious thing happened that night. We all slept 
in one tent. It was a pretty large one. Well, I woke 
up in the middle of the night, and, opening my eyes, I 
saw serious: Muggins sitting up in his bed, and kissing 
apicture. I thought I saw him crying, too. Imust 
have turned in my bed; for Muggins threw a quick 4 
look at me, and hurriedly put out the Nght. I thought 
a good deal of this before I fell asleep again. 
I did not know that he had a picture he set so much store 
on, and I settled in my mind that it was the picture of 
Jack’s Lizzie that Muggins was kissing,and which he 


-| must have.taken from under Jack’s pillow. Although I 


suspected Muggins, I couldn’t help pitying him. fs 
“In the morning, we dissolved partnership. I would 

have liked Silver-headed Jack for a mate, but he thought 

it a point of honor not to part from Serious Muggins. | 

Jack did not entertain any suspicions of foul play, and 

I did not think 1 was justified in telling him my sus- 

picions, for, after-all, I-might have been wrong. It 

was a pretty common thing for claims to tumble in for 

all manner of causes. So we parted, and I went to 

another diggings. ‘ 
“ It was eighteen months before I saw either of them 

again. I heard of them at odd times as. being now ut 

one place and now at another, but I did not fallin_ with 

them. For my own part, during this time, I was 

always able to make wages, and was always in hopes 

of making a rich ‘find.’ I should think a gold 

digger's life is very much like.a gambler’s. There in .1¢ | 

same feverish excitement. about it, and although 

you may go on losing and losing, and wasting your 

time, there is always the chance of a .run. of 

luck setting in with the very next-deal of the 

cards. Ata new rush, forinstance, While you are sink- 

ing your claim, you are always speculating as to what 

it will turm out; and when you go, to sleep, you will 

dream, perhaps, that you have found a nugeet as big as 

your head. Such nuggets have been found, you know. 

Men at starvation point one day, may be tolerably rich 

the next. I once gave up a claim in disgust, after 

working at it for two months. Three miners took itup : 

a. few days afterwards, and went home with twelve | 

hundred pounds a piece for a month’s work, If I had 

driyen my pick two inches. further, I should havyecome 

upon as rich a patch of gold as was ever found. Durin 

those eighteen months that I did not see Silver-head: 

Jack or Serjous Muggins, 1 had only two mates. You 

will stare when I tell you one was a woman! and @ 

jolly digger she was! She did as much work at the 

windlass asa man. Her husband was my mate first; 

but he was seized with a paralytic stroke, and was in 

bed ‘for a twelvemonth, ‘So his wife, like a noble- 

minded woman as she was, worked for him by day, 

and nursed him by night. But he got'worse instead 

of better, and she was advised to take him down to 

the Melbourne Hospital, ifshe wanted to save his life. 


pany, this occurred that Iam going to tell you. 

“We were working a claim that was just turning out 
‘tucker.’ There were three ‘drives’ in it, and the last 
day I worked in them I noticed that the pillars of earth 
which were left to support the roof were firm and secure. 
The following morning Serious Muggins had a spell be- 
low, and when hecame up, Silver-headed Jack took his 
turn at the bottom. He had not been down a.quarter 
of an hour, when I heard a great thud beneath me, and 
then a scream. I was working at the windlass, and 
Serious Muggins was chopping down a tree, a little dis- 
tance off, for firewood. I ceoeyed* to him, and he 
came running to me with a face so scared, that I couldn’t 
help noticing it. 

* What's the matter?’ he asked, trembling all over. 

«God knows,’ I replied, preparing to go down ; ‘but 
I expect some part of the claim has fallen in. Lower 
me gently, and be careful to do exactly what I tell you, 
when I am at the bottom.’ 

_ “Is Jack below ?” he asked, eagerly. 
:* *¥You know heis,’ I replied, shortly. ‘ Lower away.’ 
“ By this time two or three other diggers had strolled 


even with the top of the claim,I looked up, and the 
only thing that struck my notice. was the white face of 
Serious Muggins, with a wild, beige Se ark et half- 
frightened look in his eyes. I took astep in the drive 
in which Silver-h Jack had been working, and 
called outtohim. Iwas dreadfully frightened at receiv- 


When this occurred, I shifted my quarters, and fell ix 
with my old mates. They were still working together; 
but they hadn’t been much more fortunate than they 
were when we were all mates. They had a quartz 
claim, now, though, which they thought was going to 
turn out splendidly. But a great change had come 
over Silver-headed Jack, He had not heard of his 
Lizzie for six months, and he was fretting formeans to 
take him home, to find out the cause of her not writing. 
In those six months he had grown a dozen years older. 
I don’t think Serious Muggins was very much pleased } 
to see me, but Silver-headed Jack was, and he offered 
me a share in the claim—a sixth it was—if lwould join 
them. It was a pretty fair offer, for the “was 
nearly down to the reef, so I accepted it. Serious 
Muggins would have objected, I dare say, if he could 
ye done so without being suspected ofanimosity; but 

e claim wanted a second man at the windlass, and he 
knew I was a good mintr, so he was forced to. pote == 
with me. Well one day, about three weeks after I joine 
them, we put in a blast and fired it; and when thesmoke | 
cleared away, and Jack got to the bottom of theciaim, , } 
he sent up & bucket of quartz, im which we conld see a j 
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good many specks of gold. We had struck the reef, 
and it promised to turn out well, It turned out.a good 
deal better than we expected. The quartz was mat 
three feet thick, and we calculated that it would run at 


least six ounces to the ton. We came u} roger rich 
ing no answer, and creeping along slowly and cautious-'| patch, too—so rich, that I almost Zanced with light 


i; I found that one of the pillars had given way, and 
that Silver-headed Jack had 


*A peculiar cry which men in Australia use as a signal. 


when I handled the golden-veined lumps of stone. We 


knocked dowD sense- | raised about forty tons of ore and made arrange 


ments for having it crushed at a machine that stood 
hard by, We took some of it to the machine in’ sacke, 
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and put it, with our own hands, under the iron stamp- 
ers. We didn’t leave the machine until the whole of it 
was crushed. The first night we were all together 
watching the heavy iron stampers, beating down with 
their one-two-three-four time, and wondering what sort 
of a cake of gold the forty tons would turn out. I said 
I thought there would be atleast four hundred ounces. 

«That will give me five hundred pounds ior my 
share,’ said Silver-headed Jack, ‘I shall put a good 
wages-man in the claim, and go home to find out why 
Lizzie has not written to me. I can’t help thinking 
there is some underhand work going on.’ 

“*Pshaw !’ said Serious Muggins. ‘She's tired of 
waiting, and has married some one else. You don’t 
think a girl will wait for a man until she grows to be an 
old woman, do you?’ 

“‘*T don’t know what girls will or will not do,’ said 
Silver-headed Jack; ‘but,I do know that my Lizzie 
would wait for me all her life. Iam almost frightened 
to go home, for fear of hearing that something has hap- 
pened to her, The world wouldn’t be worth living in 
without her.’ : 

“*Haye you written to her? I asked. 

“*Regularly. Only think of my working sll these 
years, and never till now haying the means to send for 
her, and after all not to know if she is dead or alive! 
Jamie,’ he said to me, ‘ifI was to hear that she was 
dead, I’m sure I should go mad, or something dreadful 
would happen to.me. You can’t think how I’ve set my 
heart on my Lizzie !’’ 

“The crushing of that forty tons of quartz took nearly 
four days and four nights. They couldn’t crush them 
as fast as they donow. Quartz crushing used to cost six 
pounds a ton, at thattime; now you can getitdonefora 
pound. Well, it was all passed through the machine, 
and Jack and I were watching the washing out of the 
quicksilver. Serious Muggins had gone to the post, to 
see if there were any letters (forthe mail was expected) 
and he was to get us some supper ready by the time we 
came home with the gold. You may guess we kepts 
pretty sharp look out upon the machine men, as they 
did their work; for it would haye been the easiest thing 
in the world for them to haye slipped a, few pounds 
weight of the gold and quicksilver on. one side, without 
our being a bit the wiser forit. There was nearly half 
@ bucketful of the mixture, This was poured, about 
half a pint at a time, into alarge chamois leather skin. 
The skin is porous, and, upon being tightly squeezed, 
allows a scp, portion, of the pure quicksilver to ooze 
out, retaining the gold, coated, of course, with quick- 
silver, It was not until the men came near the bottom 
of the bucket'that we found how rich was the quartz 
that had been crushed. The first few skinfuls of quick- 
silyer escaped through the chamois leather like 
Silver-water, and there was but little gold left; 
but, when we came near the bottom of . the 
bucket, we jumped. for joy at finding it was nearly 
all gold. After all the quicksilver was. passed 
through the leather, the senaigem was put into a large 
retort, and screwed down. e retort was then put 
into the furnace . When it was red-hot, the quicksilver 
began to rise in the iron-tube, which is joined to the 
retort, and came showering down into the pail of water 
beneath, like arain of silver stars. I was when the 
shower lessened ; for Iwas half fri ntaned tha’ 


feeling. The cake 
ounces, 80 that gthe 
seen ounces of gold 
. oh? Silver-headed Jack 
prep up the precious golden saucer in his pocket 
handkerchief—it was a peasy ood weight, nearly half 
a-hundred weight—and we m our way to. the tent. 
Thad my revolver cocked in case of any accident, I can 
tell you.. When we got.to the tent, Serious Muggins 
was waiting for us, Jack opened his handkerchief, and 
looked at the gold triumphantly. As for me, I was 
running over sans i" Lexclitmed, on 
yo uty!” I exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
hat What xing you want before you 
! slap0b Oi *t work harder or moro 
y for Laban’s daughter than wo have worked for 
yt , Jack, of this 
8 he esrth, an 


sht beauty hiding her- 
herself ‘we plucked her ont of her miserable home ! 


d refusing to show 
Can you imagine a right-ey 4 damsel, Jack, sinking 
into the , and we diving after her, until we catch 


her in the rock which prevents her escape? Oh, you | 
beauty ; I. could k oe Y 
“You se, 1 dm a bit of a poet. 
<<} will kiss you,’ said Jack, lifting the gako of gold 
to his lips,‘ for you bring me nearer to my Lizzie. 
Hallot gins! what's the matter? 
“T’ve got news for you. Jack.’ said Muggins, who 
been uneasily about. 
“ Bet * asked Jack, dropping the gold and 
urning pale. 
“* About Lizzie.’ 
“*Well, man, goon,” 
* «She's dead, Jack,’ said Muggins, looking as white 


alone. Iknew what 
‘not been working for 


ee we ae 2 aad epee 
8 ; ear she w: was C) 
a3 ins. dre bad way about it, As Isat outside 
te >. Ee » I heard ‘him .talki 
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“You glittering devil,’I heard him say, ‘why did 
you lure me away from my Lizzie? If it hadn’t been 
for you, I should never have left home, and we should 
have been together now. What would it have mattered 
if we had been poor? Why did I fly from happiness to 
you, you false, eruel devil ?” 

*««T wouldn’t have him disturbed the whole of that 
night. I. knew that all the talking in the world 
wouldn’t ease him. But when I saw him in the morn- 
ing I rubbed my eyes, and thought that Icould not be 
awake. He was sitting upon the bench, with his face 
resting in his hands, staring fixedly at the cake of gold. 
He had evidently not moved from his seat during the 
whole night, and during the night his hair had turned 
as white as silver! That was how he got to be called 
Silver-headed Jack. I tried to rouse him, but the an- 
swers he gaye me were so vague and wandering that I 
was afraid he had gone mad. I saw at once that he was 
very ill,so I ran for a doctor, who told me that my 
mate had gone in strong for the brain fever. Sure 
enough he had, too, .We thought he would never haye 
come out of it, and it’s my belief to this day that he 
never would if one of the strangest things hadn't hap- 
pened. Ishould say it was six weeks after Jack had 
been struck down, Thad nursed him all the time (he 
wouldn’t let Serious Muggins come near him), and the 
doctor said he couldn’t last another week. How poor 
Jack raved while in that fever! I wonder that my hair 
didn’t turn white through the frights he gaveme. He 
used to fancy Lizzie was in the tent with him, and he 
talked to her so naturally, sometimes waiting for her 
answers, that often during his pauses, I turned my 
head, half expecting to see Lizzie’s white shade at my 
shoulder. I was sitting atthe door of the tent one 
evening, listening to Jack’s mutterings, for his tongue 
never seemed to stop. Iwas very troubled; you seelI 
liked Jack amazingly, and I pitied him, and could sym- 
pathise with him, for, as I told you, I had been in love 
myself. Of course,my pipe wasin my mouth. What 
should we do without tobacco, I wonder! Do you 
know, think tobacco prevents a good deal of mischief. 
What used we to say at school ?—‘ And Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands todo.’ But aman isn‘t 
idle when he has.a pipe in his mouth ; it is occupation 
forhim. And you may laugh at me, if you please; it 
is elevating too. Men don’t plan murder when they 
have pipes in their mouths. They’ve got something 
else to do; they’ve got to smoke and think—and think- 
ing, when you're smoking, is generally good thinking. 
I could philosophize on this for an hour, but it’s time 
I finished my story. I will say, however, that I look 
upon tobacco as a real good friend. 


«¢Well, on this evening I was sitting at the door of 
the tent, when who should I see coming along the gully 
where our tent was pitched but a woman. Our tent 
was nearly at the foot of the gully, and, of course, there 
was ahill shelving into it. Isaw the woman at the first 
point of sight on that hill, and it almost seemed as if 
she came outofthesunlight. There were half a dozen 
tents scattered about, and she stopped at one of them 
and asked something. Imagine my surprise when I 
Saw the digger to whom she had spoken point to our 
tent, and when I saw her walking quickly towards me. 
She was a pretty, modest-looking lassie, and had a quiet, 


‘| self-possessed air about her which took me mightily. 


I, was thinking over in my mind all sorts of thingsas to 

her when she came up. My hair stood on end, and my 

knees begin to shake, for I had seen the picture Silver- 

headed Jack set such great store on, and this lassie’s 

face so resembled it that I thought I was looking at a 

ghost. I believe, if I hadn’t been so completely dumb- 
foundered, I should have run away. 

“*Does John Staveley live here ?’ asked my ghost. 

“ John Stavely was Silver-headed Jack’s proper name. 

« «Ho's living here, miss, said I, ‘and he’s dying here,’ 

“'My God! she exclaimed, and as she staggered, I 
caught her in my arms. ‘Don’t tell me that!” 

“*Who are you?’ T asked, 

“+My name is Elizabeth Truelove, she answered. 

"a Lizzie? I cried. 
“* Yes,’ he ssid. ‘Don't tell me that he’s aying 

“ «He's dying becatise he heard that you were dead,’ 
Tsaid. ‘You sren’t dead are you?” 

“*No,’ she ssid, holding out her hand. A true woman’s 
Tovable little hand—real pleasant flesh and blood. 

“ think I can s6e through it,’ I said, when I was 
convinced she wasn’t a ghost. ‘Jack’s very ill, If a4 
body can save him, yon can. But don’t be Tighe 
when you ses him. He is much changed. is hair 
turned snow-whita the hight he heard you were dead. 
T’'ve been his nurse till now. You may aa well go in 
‘and take my place.’ 

“She 
straight to where I knew I should find Serious Mug- 

ns. He was ina concert-room, drinking with @ lot of 

iggers. LIwent up to. him quite coolly and slap; bis 
1 zap started to his feet and asked me what I meant 
y 2 

“*You’re a lying scoundrel,’ I said: ‘and if you 
don't understand what I meant by the first tap, I'll give 
you snother—a pretty smart one, this time. 

“He was bound to fight you, see. We went outside 
and ue diggers sede + ring. lee 

“* Now, mates,’ Igaid, as wendnedion upses & ves : 
he had stripped off his shirt. ‘You all know me pretty 


J well, I hayemever done a dirty action in my life, and I 


never mean todoone, This fellow has done the mean- 
eat thing I ever heard of, When I have polished him 
off, I'll tell you what,it is; and then if you don’t think 
T’ve done right, you can throw me in the creek, if you 


“Serious Muggine fought likes. devil, I, must do, 
him the justice to say that he was, physically, 3. brave 
man; Buthe had poendrioking Sm a good many weeks. 
and that told on him. I don’ I should have 
licked. him but for that. As it was, after an hour’s 
hard fighting, when I was pretty well done myself, he 
threw up hisarms. Then, I told the diggers the trick 


ided past me, and I walked away. I went | breath. 


he had played Silver-headed Jack, and how the 
woman he had said was dead was nursing my mate 
at the moment I was speaking. If Muggins hadn't 
been lying nearly lifeless on the ground, they'd 
have tarred and feathered him. As it was, they 
declared they would do so the next day, But the next 
day he was gone, and I never heard anything more of 
him. He lett a rich claim behind him, and it was out 
of his share of that claim I bought my first team. 
“When I got back to tent, there was Lizzie Truelove 
nursing poor Jack as tenderly—as a woman, I was go- 
ing tosay. That would haye been a nice bull, wouldn’t 
it? Do you know, that although she hadn’t been in the 
tent two hours, it had got quite a different look in that 
short time. What alittle treasure that woman is! It 
did me good tolook ather! Itappeara that Muggina 
had intercepted all the letters; and Lizzie, uneasy at 
not hearing from Jack, and being sure of his constancy, 
had come out by herself, to learn what had become of 
him. That was faithful love, wasn’t it? I don’t think 
I’ve any occasion to tell you that Jack got well. Ha 
did get well, and he married his Lizzie after all. He 
gave up his own name, and took hers when they were 
married. But although he calls himself John Truéloys, 
everybody else calls him Silver Headed Jack.” 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. NICHOLAS NUTTALL TAKES POSSESSION. 


Mrs. Nichotas NurTau. was in a high state of glorifi- 
cation. It wanted but « few days to Christmas, andshe 
and her family were on a visit to their rich squatter 
relative. The promise that Alice’s father had extrasted 
from his brother Nicholas had been strictly kept. 
Nicholas had not told his wife that his brother had 
been amarried man. He had entered into the compact 
with a considerable degree of satisfaction, for spart from 
the sympathy he felt for his brother’s unhappiness, he 
derived a malicious pleasure in the knowledge that he 
had a secret which he was bound not to reveal to 
Mrs. Nuttall, and which she would take pleasure 
in hearing. It was shortly after he bh taken 
upon himself the charge of Little Peter, that 
Matthew Nuttall told his brother the story ot his 
life. They were riding over the vast tract of land of 
which he was the possessor, and Nicholas was admiring 
the noble expanse of table-land before them. The 
world was prospering with Matthew; wealth was abso- 
lutely growing for him; his flocks were increasing, his 
rights and freehdlds were daily rising in value, ith 
an eager desire for possession, he had bought property 
all around him, until he had land enough for king- 
dom. Some such thought 46 this stirred him to re- 
mark to his brother, that it was a noble estate, 

“Grand!” Nicholas acquiesced; “they haye no 
thought of such wealth on the other side of the world.” 

“No,” Matthew said; “your plodders in time-worn 
cities are but slightly acquainted with the wealth of 
our new world. When I complete my last purchase—l 
have the money ready in the house, and the deeds will 
be signed in a few days—Highlay Station will be the 
most valuable in the colonies. I always had an ambi- 
tion to become the largest squatter in Australia.” 

“And you have gained it ?’” 

“ And I have gained it.’’. The pride. died, out of his 
voice as he uttered the words. He had gained his am- 
bition, but it brought no sweetness with it. 

“Tt is agreat thing to say t one haa geined his am- 
bition,” mused Nicholas. ‘‘ Not one man in a hundred 
thousand can say ag much,” . 

They rode on in silence for a little while, and present- 
ly they entered a wood, where the land was broken. 

“Wi ingular trees |'’ Nicholas said, pointing to a 
group of dwarf trees, whose trunks appeared to be 
suffering from gout. 

‘That is the Monkey-Bread tree,”’ Matthew replied. 
“In the proper season—three or four mouths from now 
—you would be glad to meet. with group of them, if 
you -were loat in the bush. . The.fr Hot the tree grows 
to a large size, and is very refreshing fo shungry man.” 

+ these?” asked Nicholas, pointing to ® group, 
about twenty feetin height, whose green laurel-shaped 
leaves and delicate red blossoms were an agrecable re- 
lief to. the sombre growth around them. 

Matthew stopped, dismounting, fastened tris horse's 
bridle to s branch ofa small oak ; then he threw him- 
eelf upon the ground, rt) looked npat the blue clouds 

roug e delicately 0 blossoms, 

“This is our Ohristmas-tree,” he said..to. Nicholas, 

6, lat time I ss 


eeenaacore his spelt “ a a 
wer was in co) my a 
He spoke with bitter effort, and Nicholas held his 
“It will relieve mo. to speak. of her Nicholas,” he 
continued, ‘She is my only child, and I may never 
seo her again. Do not interrupt me, L may never ace 
her again; and I doubt, even if I saw her before ms 
now, whether I would speak to her and forgive her. 
It is the curse of my hard nature, and I cannot con- 


trol it.” 
“What is her name, Mat?” 
* Alice.’’ 


Since he saw her last, hername, until now, had never 
passed his lips. The sound of it brought tender mem 
oties to him. Since the night on which he had apokea 
with Alice upon the sea-shore, he had not seen or 
heard of her. All that there was of human love in his 
nature he had once delighted to lavish.upon her; 
and now that his resentment at her m with 
Richard Handfield had had time to cool, half 
repented, of his harshness, It might hsye been, a+ 
hegaid, that, had she written to him, or directly asked 
his help, he would still have shut his heart it her. 

But her very silence pléaded for her. . Like » amould- 
ering fire, with no breeze to fan it into flame; his anger 
was dying out. It waa but one Christmas since 
his home was lighted by his fecebier’s smiles; and 
made happy by her presence. Sho was & light-hoarted 
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irl then; and he remembered his neighbors’ looks of 
earty admiration as she played the hostess at the 
Christmas gathering. He remembered the pride which 
had filled his heart at the thought that that fair and 
eful girl was his daughter; he remembered that 
hristmas—but one year back—as the pleasantest time 
in his life. Now, what was he? A lonely, miserable 
man. He knew that one wordirom him would alter all 
this—would bring happiness to his heart, love to his 
home. He had but to say to his daughter ‘‘Come,” and 
she would have flown to his arms, and be once more 
what she had hitherto been, the light of his life. But 
he could not bring himself to speak that word. It was 
true what he said—his hard nature was his curse. 
If a reconciliation could be brought about without any 
prompting from him, he might accept it; but after 
saying that he would not forgive her, to hold out the 
hand of forgiveness, voluntarily ! no, he would 
not so humiliate himself. And yet it seemed that the 
more she humbled herself to him, the harder he grew. 
, She had pleaded eloquently enough, Heaven knows! on 
the sad night that they two stood together for the last 
time, The sound of the soft lapping of the sea upon 
the sands came often to his ears, and oftenin the night 
there would come upon his inner sense of sight a vis- 
ion of white crested waves, with blue depths beyond, 
and stars shining in them. And never did this memory 
assert itself without bringing with it the image of his 
daughter, wresthog with her misery as she wrestled 
with it that night, with clasped hands, and drooping 
head, and pleading voice. 
With these memories stirring within him, he told his 
story, pausing often in the narration, and when he had 
concluded, Nicholas, who had listened in pitying silence, 


“Can I do nothing, Nat ?” 

* Nothing.” 

"Yet you love her so—and would be so happy if 
things were once Imore as they used to be—as they 
ease to be. . Think! let me go’ to her, and bring her 

ou.” - 

oNo1 I forbid it, distinctly. If that were done as 
from me—and it could not be done otherwise now—I 
believe it would quite harden me. Let matters rest.” 

He spoke decidedly, and ‘mounting his horse, led the 
way back to the house at asharp trot. 


a ao 

Mrs, Nicholas Nuttall was in her glory, Her arrival 
qeshe station had filled her with lofty aspirations. 
ediately she set her foot upon it, she, as it were, 
took possession. The sight of the broad-stretching pas- 
ture-land, dotted with sheep and cattle, afforded her in- 
effable satisfaction. At length, she could see realized 
the dream of her life. Buttwo nights previously, she 
had lulled herself to sleep by chattering of her ambi- 


tion. 
“ Nicholas, my dear,” she said, “‘ I like the looks of 
this a ee that I-think I shall make up my 
stop.” . “ 
_Accustomed as Nicholas was to the vagaries of his 
better half, he could not refrain from saying, ‘‘ But we 
are only here on a visit, Maria." 

“ Precisely s0, Mr. Nuttall. Ido not need you to tell 
me that. But do you,think thatlife has not its du- 
ties?” : 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” asked Nicholas. 

“Ah! You may well ask, Nicholas, for you have not 
been troubled much. But Iam thankful to think that 
Ihave borne with patience and resi ion the 
trials you have put upon me. I have borne them,” 
said the little woman, heroically, “as a wife should. 

I not, Nicholas” 
hough he was aware that acquiescence would 
» amount to.a tacit admission that he was a domestic 
‘ — and although he was aware that such an admis- 
ion on his part was neither more nor less than an act 
- of y eowardice—yet for the sake of peace, Nich- 
Olas «Yes, you have been a very good wife, Maria.”’ 
He: dearly have added, “or would have been, if 
- you hadn’t nagged so!” But he dared not utter such 


' “Yes, life has its duties,’ pursued Mrs. Nuttall ; 
’ “none should know that better than a wife and moth- 
For the life of him, Nicholas could not help ad : 
_ “ Except a husband and father, my dear,” and then he 
or ah himself, as though he felt (the candle 
out, 
‘ew upon his end of the bolster. 
_ .“Your coarse jokes are more fitted for a tap-room, 
than for this chamber,” Mrs, Nuttall uttered. diedain- 
fully, and was silent for so long a time that Nicholas 
» thought she had abandoned the conversation; but 
she said aloud, so suddenly as to make Niclio- 
jump: ‘And one of the first duties of life is 


. Nicholas pricked up his ears. 
Poa Money is, undoubtedly, one of the first,’ she con- 
’ ned, “Position is important, but I think Money is 
tore it, Besides, Money gives Position. Therefore, I 
think I shall stop here.” 
“ At Position, my dear ?” : 
Mrs. Nuttall did not condescend to reply, and Nicho- 
. Jas pe Ser epee knowing that his wife would soon 


“Tam thankful—truly thankful—that I see my child 
‘provided ‘for., She will be such trials as her 
_ mother has gone through ; and,as amother who knows 
what she has suffered, I rejoice. How much is your 

aean give for his new Station, Nicholas?” ~ 

“ Twenty-two thousand , Maria.’ 
» .“ Very good. Although, if my advice was asked, I 
ho’ nit Bey d your money -out at interest where 
nO 


. 


e “Very: é There is nothing that looks so re- 


pary 


cold, when they were sheared; as to the 


, as 
could not see) the look which Mrs, Nut-'| 


specteble as being able to pay down, say ten thousand 
pounds, when you are called upon. It is but justice to 
say, that it reflects distinction upon the name of Nuttall, 
to pay down ten thousand pounds in cash; and (put- 
ting out the question that I might express myself dif- 
ferently if my advice was asked) I really have not much 
objection to the money being laid ont this way.” 

“Tt wouldn't much matter if you had, Maria. Mat 
knows whether an investment is good or not, and gen- 
erally takes his own advice.” 

“Precisely so. Things are not far advanced enough 
for me to go to your brother, and to say, ‘ Brother-in- 
law, I do not think this isa judicious investment! let 
the money remain out at interest, until something bet- 
ter offers.’ Things 'are not far advanced enough for 
that yet. When the proper time comes, I shall, of 
course, do so if I think it necessary.” 

“You don't mean to say, seriously, Maria, that you 
believe Mat would care a farthing rushlight for your 
advice on any of his speculations?” 

“ Setting aside the vulgar expression of a farthing 
rushlight—although you must remember, Nicholas, 
that we are in a country where such things are not 
known—I do mean to say that, when the proper time 
comes for me to interfere, have no doubt that my 
brother-in-law will pay me more rdspect than you have 
ever done, and that he will place proper value upon 
my judgment. For, I say to myself, To whom does 
my brother-in-law’s money-belong? Charley, not to 
himself. If he had a family of his own it would belong 
tothem. But he has no family of his own, and, there- 
fore, it belongs to us, as the next of kin. Is not that 
the proper phrase, Nicholas? Marian shali not bein a 
hurry to marry. With her prospects she may pick up 
and choose from the highest in the land. Ab! if I had 
had such prospects when I was a girl——You have no 
occasion to kick me, Nicholas; I will not submit to 
such conduct, sir!” 

“I didn’t kick you,” said Nicholas: ‘‘I only turned 
round.” 

“Another sign of good manners! Turn round, indeed! 
But you shall not putme out of temper to-night, Nich- 
olas. I shall go to sleep with the happy consciousness 
that I have done my duty to my family, and that, by 
my efforts, they are at length provided for.” 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
MRS. NICHOLAS NUTTALL RECEIVES VISITORS, 


Havine completely made up her mind as to her right 
of possession, Mra. Nicholas Nuttall conducted herself 
in @ manner befitting her high position. Not only did 
it behove her to assert her superiority by means of 
silks and satins and grand airs, but it behoved her also 
to be practical. For she had settled it with herself 
that the property must be improved and looked after. 
Nicholas was certainly not fitto manage the Station; 
therefore she must manage it herself. There was no 
telling how soon she might be called upon to 
undertake the respensibility ; her brother-in-law’s 
constitution was evidently broken, already he was be- 
ginning*to' stoop, and he seemed to have grown a dozen 
years older in the few months she had known him. 


Then, he was so reckless—galloping about, here, there, | 


everywhere on wild horses; an accident s0 easily oc- 
curs! “Ishould never forgive myself,” thought the 
estimable lady, “if anything were to happen—if his 
horse were to tumble over a fence, for instance, or 
into a ditch, or the dear man were to be gored by a bull 
—I should never forgive myselt if I were not in a posi- 
tion to manage the estate properly. To do this, Imust 
obtain information.” In pursuance of this resolution, 


she set about, with awed ae Pam wttt 20 obtaining | 


information—as to when was the bing season; as to 
the rate of increase; as to supposing you had twenty 
thou sheep this year how many would you be 
likely to have next; as to how much you could get off 
asheep’s back, and whether the poor things were not 
merease of 
oxen; as to the value of hides and tallow; “as to, the 
wild horses; and so on, Armed with little bits 
of information, she would lock herself in her bed- 
room, and make calculations, the usual. result of 
which was that the property had been dread- 
fully mismanaged, and that when her brother-in-law 
roke his collar-bone, poor fellow! or was found goréd 
to death by mad bulls, or“ went off” in some other’ 
way—there were so many dreadful chances to contem- 
plate !—Nicholas, under her ne goal should be- 
come a millionaire in a very short e. Thus it came 
about that Nicholas found in the drawers scraps of pa- 
per covered with figures and strange remarks in fis 
wife's handwriting, as thus: “‘ Calculated at 100 per cent. 
increase, first year, 100,000 sheep ; second year, 200,000 ; 
third year, 400,000; fourth year, 800,000 ; fifth year, 1,600,- 
000; sixth year, 3,200,000; seventh year, 6,400,000; 
eighth year, 12,800,000,—that will do—stop there—no,. 
say another year—ninth year, 25,600,000—one year more, 
positively the last, because we shall be g old— 
tenth year, 51,200,000—that will do ! 51,200,000 sheep at 
£1 each, fifty-one millions, two hundred thousand 
ands ; ask Nicholas how much a year that would be 
inthe funds.” And inthe night Mrs. Nuttall would 
keep ge Nicholas awake with questions about 
interest, and puzzling sums in multiplication 
and division. . She was satisfied that she un- 
derstood everything,and was mastering everything, 
but the land question. That bothered her dreadfully. 
She drove Nicholas almost crazy about it; the lan 
regime» read in the newspapers, vitally affected 
the squatters. Therefore, as a future squatteress, it 
was of vital interest to her. At length, one night, she 


settled the question. 
“And who is it that is kicking up all this bother?” 
she asked, ‘‘There’s somebody at the bottom of it, of 
. Tell) me immediately who it is.” She made 


this demand in a tone which implied that she was pre- 


—_—_—_——<—$— 


pared to wither them, directly they were made known 
to her. 

“It's the people,” said Nicholas. 

“Oh! The people!” she exclaimed, sarcastically. 
“And pray what do they want?” 

“They want to unlock the lands,” murmured Nicho- 


as. 

“ Unlock the lands?” she exclaimed. “Never! While 
we have the key—we have got it, I suppose, somewhere 
—and while I have a voice in the matter, they shall 
never be unlocked. A nice thing, indeed |" 

Then she dismissed the matter from her mind, and 
fell to calculating again. 

One day the worthy lady was taking her afternoon 
walk, with a green silk bonnet upon her head, anda 
white silk parasol in her hand—which articles of femi- 
nine vanity, be it observed, were the objects of much 
admiration and envy on the ‘part of a native, known as 
Old Man Tommy, who, basking in the sun, was feasting 
his eyes upon them. Old Man Tommy was an institu- 
tion on Highlay Station. He was tolerated because he 
was harmless and old,and because when he was drunk 
he told stories of distant places, where he could find gold 
in “ big bits;”” indeed, he often brought to a neighbor- 
ing store small nuggets of gold, averaging a few penny- 
weights, which he exchanged for rum. en he was in 
his drunken humors the men about the Station would 
try to extract from the old man some information as to 
the exact locality of his gold region; but the native wae 
too cunning forthem, All they could obtain from him 
was a comprehensive waving of his arms northwards, 
and the words: “There! Plenty gold! Big lumps! 
Me King Tommy! All mine! On this afternoon he 
lay, sober for a wonder, looking admiringly at Mrs. Nut- 
tall’s bonnet and parasol. - 

She was not at all offended at his admiration. It is 
surprising how lenient we can be to the defects or fail- 
ings of those who minister to our vanity! In Mrs. 
Nuttall’s eyes, the savage was a very shrewd and esti- 
mable person, and she strolled by him two or three 
times, as if unconscious of him, but really to reward 
him for his good taste. While she was thus occupied, 
Marian ran up to her, almost breathless, and cried : 

“Oh, mamma! sueh a dreadful thing has happened | 
A stockman’s wife has lost three children—such dear 
children! We noticed them yesterday, you know. 
The men have been out all night looking for them, but 
have not found them, The poor woman isin a dreadfui 
way! Shesays they have lost themselves in the bush, 
and will starve to death. And I have got a message for 
you, and one for Old Man Tommy ”—— 

“Me, Old Man Tommy,” said the Natiye, rising ; and 
throwing his dirty blanket over his shoulders. 

The girl started back, half frightened. 

“You no frighened Old Man Tommy!” he said. 
“What you want?” 

“You go—find children—lost in bush ; you go—join 
them.” And Marian pointed to a little knot of men in 
the distance. 

“Ah!” grunted Old Man my A “Piccaninny lost 
in bush. Me go find him.” And he was walking away, 
when artful cupidity caused him to turn back. 

“You give Old Man Tommy white money, him find 
piccaninny !” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Marian, “give him some 
money. He will besuretotrack them! Unclesaid so.” 

“T’m sure I shall do nothing of the sort,’”’ said Mrs. 
aes indignantly. “Give money to a savage, in- 

eed |”* 

“Me take hat,” said old Man Tommy, loo) covet- 
ously at Mrs. Nuttall’s green silk bonnet. Mrs. Nuttall 
started back. 7 

“There; mamma!” cried Marian. “If you don't 
give him money, he will take your new bonnet.” 

Old Man Témmy’s eyes twinkled, for he understood 
every word that was id. Mrs. Nuttall, to preserve 
her bonnet, took out her purse, and extracted a shilling. 

“There, bad man !”’ she said, dropping the coin into 
his skinny palm. “Now, you om : 
sila grinned, and with a leap, he raced off 
a 

“He is a to the station,” said Mrs. Nuttall, 
her opinion of the savage being entirely altered, “and 
when we come into possession” —— . 

“ We come into possession, mamma |” 

“Yes, my dear. Weare your uncle's only relatives, 
and of course, shall come into the property. When we 
come into possession, that savage, whose personal ap- 
pearance is positively indecent, shall not be allowed 
remain here a day.” 

“Tam glad he has gone with them,” said Marian. 
‘All the men on the Station have joined in the search, 
and I heard one’ of them say that Old Man Tommy 
could smell foot-steps ””—— 7 , 

‘All he is fit for!” exclaimed Mrs. Nuttall. 

‘and would be certain to discover the tracks of the 
poor children, And they think little Peter is lost ae 
well, for they cannot find him anywhere. Uncle’s gone, 
and papa, too.” 

“Mercy on me! Your papa gone! What does he 
know about the bush |” ; : 

“I don’t know, mamma. He and uncle kissed me, 
and told me to tell you not to be frightened "—_ 

“Frightened | at what, I should like to know ?”" 

“ As, perhaps, they would not come home until to- 
morrow.” A . * 

“Good gracious, Marian! You don’t mean to say that 
we shall be left alone all the night?’ 

“Yes, mamma, uncle said it was very likely ; and we 
are to see that the windows and doorsare locked. I 


hope we shall not be left alone; mamma ; for if they 
come back they will have found the dear children, and 
I shall be so-pleased.” , - 

“ Well,”” said . Nuttall, as they walked to the 


house, “how your papa, at his time of life, can go pok- 
ing about in the bush all the anight, after a pack of 
children, is beyond my comprehension! But he always 
‘was a mystery to me, Marian. When you marry, I 
hope you will get a husband you can” 


ye 


GRIF, 


father will come back with rheumati¢s, as sure as his 
name's Nicholas |” 

There was, however, nothing for it but resignation, 
and Mrs. Nuttall made herself as comtortable as she 
could under the circumstances. Excepting herself and 
Marian, there was nobody in the house but the cook, 
whose husband had also joined the search party. 

“The natural anxiety of a wife,” said Mrs. Nuttall, 


when the candles had been lighted, “ entirely destroys | 


any idea of sleep. Suppose we have a game of cribbage, 
Marian.” 

Now, it must be confessed that cribbage was a game 
of which Mrs. Nuttall was profoundly ignorant. She 
knew that there were so many cards to be dealt to each; 
that two cards were to be thrown out by éach for crib; 
and that there was a board with holes in it, and pegs 
to stick into the holes. She had also (without knowing 
exactly how they were to be applied), certain vague 
notions of “ fifteen two,” and“‘one for his nob.” Her 
knowledge of the mysteries of cribbage extended no 
further. And it was the proof of a wondertul con- 
fidence the little woman had in herself, that, in an off- 
hand way, she should suggest cribbage as a means of 
passing away the time, just as though she were mis- 
tress of the game, 

They played for about an hour. It was nearly ten 
o'clock, and Mrs. Nuttall was growing fidgety. 

“ There !” she said, throwing up her cards; “I'll not 
play any more: You’re so stupid, Marian, that you 
can’t win a game. How cowld your papa be so foolish 
astoleaveus alone! Oh, dear me? Don’t you hear 
some one moving in the house ?” 

“No, mamma,” said Marian. “You are getting quite 
neryous.” 

“ Nervous, miss!” exclaimed Mrs. Nuttall, packing 


the cards. “Iam surprised at you! Why, you are as 
bine as your papa! Me nervous, indeed! I should 
ike ’’—— 


The sentence was not completed. The cards dropped 
from her hands, and she fell back, trembling in her 
chair. For at the door stood the apparition of a man; 
his face covered with black crape. Marian screamed 
and rushed into her mother’s arms, where she lay al- 
most senseless from terror. 

“Don’t be frightened, ladies,” said the apparition; 
“don’t befrightened. Strike me petrified! but I’m as 
gentle as a dove, and wouldn’t hurtachicken! Only 
don’t you scream again, or we'll have to gag your pretty 
mouths. Come in, Jim; the garrison’s deserted.” 

At this invitation, another apparition, his. face also 
covered with black crape, enteredthe room. Mrs, Nut- 
tall’s heart beat fast with fear, but she had courage 


bet to say: 
“ Ob, please, good gentlemen ’’—when the second ap- 
parition interrupted her. 


“None of thatgammon. We're not a gentlemen 
—we’re bushrangers, Is there any one in the house be- 
sides yourselves?” 

“No sir,” said the trembling woman, contradictorily; 
“only the cook.” 

“Where are all the men? Come—answer quickly.” 

As well as she’was able, Mrs. Nuttall exp ed the 
cause of the men’s absence. 

“That's lucky for them,” said Jim Pizey, “and 
lucky for us, too, Children lost, eh! © Whose 
children?” 


“ A stockman’s sir, and Little Peter.” 

“Little Peter! What! apale little sickly kid, witha 
white face and no flesh. Grif's Little Peter! How did 
he come here?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” ‘ 

“You do know!” exclaimed the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman, fiercely. ‘And if you don’t tell ”"—— 

How Mrs. Nuttall kept herself from swooning dead 
away was a mystery to her for ever afterwards. The 

had laid his hand savagely upon her 
shoulder, when Marian interposed, and in a trembling 
voice told the story of Grif and Little Peter, and of how 
Grif had begged her uncle to take care of Little Peter, 
and would not come to Highlay Station himself because 
he had made a promise to a lady who had been kind to 

“ And didn’t say who: the lady was, eh?” asked, the 
a Oysterman. a 

“ No, ” 


“IT wonder what the old bleke would have said if he 
had known that lady was his own daughter!” exclaimed 
the Oysterman. 

‘As Mrs, Nicholas Nuttall heard this, and) learnt for 
the first time that her brother-in-law had a daughter, 
all her dreams’ ture greatness faded away, and the 
fifty-one millions of sheep vanished into thin air. Not- 
withstanding her terror, she felt in t that Mat- 
thew should dare to have a daughter (who would natu- 
rally come into the property), and not mention the fact 


te her. 

“That's peti of that, Oysterman,” said Jim Pizey; 
“ we can’t stop listening to women’s yarns. We're safe 
enough for the next hour or two. We'll turn the place 
upside down in that time. Let there be a good 
watch kept outside. The first thing we'll do 
will be to have something to eat. Now, just you 
look here,” he said dressing Mrs. Nuttall, 
who betrayed symptoms of becoming hysterical ; 
“we ain't going to have any of your nonsense—none of 
our screaming, or anything of that sort, We won’t 
Los you if you’re quiet. Do you hear? Give us 
something to eat—the best in the house—and some 

6 us acup of tea, too. 


bi ? I should like to 
arm cup of tea made by a lady.” 

That Mrs. Nuttall should come to this! But she 
miade the tea, and placed meat and bread upon the 
table, and waited upon the bushrangers, too, while 
they ate and drank. 


Ik 

The fancy entered their heads that they would have 
SNe 
to them. ey eal 

the Tenderhearted Oysterman said : é 


~~ | on a dismal, rainy 


| & scream of pain. 


“You shan't say you played for us for nothing. Here, 
put this round your neek.” And ke flung to her Little 
Peter's stone heart, which he had found in the bag of 
gold he had taken from the Welshman after the mur- 
der. ‘Put it round your neck, I say,” he cried, as the 
girl shrank into a corner, *‘or I'll do it for you!” 
| The trembling girl put the heart round herneck ; and 

then Jim Pizey, jumping up, said ; 

“Now, boys, no idling! To work—to work! Come, 
old woman, just show usover the house, Where’s the 
old bloke’s private room ?’ 

But betore Mrs. Nuttall could reply, a whistle was 
heard. 

“Strike me dead!’ cried the Oysterman. ‘That's 
Ralph’s signal. The men are coming back.” At that 

moment a shot was fired outside, and was followed by 
“Look here!’’ he said, rapidly to the 
women: “if you stir from this spot by the living Lord, 
Tl! shoot you! Stay you here, and don’t move, for 
your lives !’” 

More shots were heard; and, cursing fiercely, the 
bushrangers hurried from the room, locking the door 
upon the terrified women. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A NIGHT OF ADVENTURES. 


Anicr and Grif were within a few miles of Highlay 
Station. That ———e Old Jamie, having brought 
them to the road that led to their journey's end, had 
bidden them good-bye and God speed! They had 
walked during the day, and they were now resting in a 
clump of bush. Alice was very pale and thin, while 
poor Grifwas absolutely clothed with rags. He looked 
dusty and tired; as indeed he was, for he had consist- 
ently declined to ayail himself ofthe wagoner’s invita- 
tion to ride, and had walked the whole of the way. His 
feet were bare, and he was suffering from the first 
symptoms of an attack ofslow Australian feyer; bis skin 
was hot and blazing, and his white tongue clung to the 
roof of hismouth, and almostchoked him. But he did 
not complain. He had sworn to Alice that he would be 
faithful and true to her, and he would keep his word. 
As they trudged along, side by side, that day, the de- 
voted faithfulness of the lad sank deeper than it had 
éver yet done into Alice’s mind. Much as she knew of 
his devotion and his suffering, much reason as she had 
to thank and bless him for the help he had given her, 
for the fealty he had shown to her, she did not know 
all. She did not know that the soles of his feet were 
one mass of blisters; she did not know that every time 
he put his feet to the ground and raised them again, 
burning pains quivered through him. But not a groan 
escaped him—he returned Alice’s looks cheerfully and 
smilingly, and bore his agony without a murmur. 

He had made a great impression upon the good- 
hearted wagoner. Old Jamie had received a hint from 
his friend the bullock-driver that Alice desired to 
keep her story to herself; he respected her wish, and 
did not distress her with questions. But he talked a 
great deal with Grif, and learned to his surprise that 
Grif and Alice were not in any way related, and that 
they had known each other for only afew months. He 
failed to detect any selfish motive for Grif’s service to 
her, and he was a witness to the boy's heroic suffering. 
Ignorant as he was of their story, the strange compan- 
ionship was a puzzle beyond his comprehension. “You 
love her?” he once asked of Grif, receiving in reply an 
affirmative nod, ‘‘Why?’” “Because she’s good,” Grif 
replied. “There never was nobody arf as good as Ally.” 
That was the substance of all he was able to extract 
from Grif, and with that he was fain to be satisfied. 

The night before they parted from Old Jamie, Alice. 
could not —— The near oo (oy? of the end of her 
task rendered her restless, and she lay until past mid- 
night on her soft bed ot leaves, kept awake by anxious 
thought. Unable to bear the torture any longer, she 
rose and walked softly about the woods. © influence 
of the quiet night did her good, and she rested against 
a tree, with amore composed mind, She had-not so 
rested for more than two or three minutes, before a voice 
broke upon her ear. Nervous and worn as she was, she 
trembled with alarm, but only for a moment, for she 
recognized the voice as Grif’s, and remembered that he 
was sleeping near the spot. She inclined her head and 
listened. ‘ You’ll take care on him, sir,” she heard him 
say. “I can’t go—I can’t leave her. Ishan’t like to 
part with Little Peter, but it'll be for his good. LI ain’t 

ot any grub to give him, sir. Don’t say no,sir! Take 
ttle Peter, and not me, and I'll do anythin’—anythin’ 
but go away from where sheis,.”” She knew, asshe heard 
these words, muttered at intervals, that he referred to 
her when he said that he could not go away from where 
she was. ‘Good-bye, Little Peter; you'll never be 
hun no more!” he sighed, and then Alice heard a 
sudden movement, as ifhe weresittingup. ‘“Iremem- 
ber every word,” he continued. ‘‘If ever you want to 
do anythin’—never mind what itis, so long as I know 
I’m a doing of it for you—I’ll do it, true and faithful, I 
will, so ’elp me G—! And I will; I’m her friend—that’s 
what Iam—I’m her friend, till Idie! She said so her- 
self.” Alarmed at the earnestness of his voice, Alice 


she laid her soft fingers upon his hard hand, 
and felt that it was burning. Presently he oe again, 
but did not move hisface. ‘He swore he’d Rough 
and he’s done it, ButI’ll be even with him one of these 
days. Little Peter! Rough’s dead. Ain't yousorry ?” 
He waited as if for an answer. “The Tenderhearted 
Oysterman’s pizened him. Say, Damn him!” He 
waited again for an answer, and then he said, ‘‘ That’s 
right. Now, come, and bury him.” A long pause en- 
sued—a pause occupied, in the boy’s fancy, by a walk 
ht, through miserable streets, to- 


‘old Rough!” And with 


wards # burial-ground. 
mured, “ “by, Ro 


“ Ashes to ashes!” he mur+ 
h. Dear old Rough! Poor 
6 last remembrance of his 
faithful dumb companion lingering in his mind, Grit’s 
sleep became more peaceful, and he did not speak aguin- 
Alice sat by his side for an hour and more, and then 
retired to her bed, filed with a tender compassion. 

The next morning Old Jamie bade them good-bye, 
and shook Grif’s hand heartily, During the day Alice 
had been much occupied thinking over Grif’s feverish 
mutterings the previous night, and now, as they sit to- 
gether near to her father’s homestead, near, perhaps, to 
lasting misery or lasting happiness, she noticed Grits 
burning skin and the brilliancy of his eyes. 

“T have overtasked you, my poor Grif,” she said. 
“ How tired you must be!” 

“Tm all right, Ally,” said the boy, Never you mind 
me, So long as you are in time todo what you want, 
and can see your father, I don’t care a bit.” 

‘We are not far off. And now that we are so near, I 
am full of fears. Yet I should not be so, for Heaven 
has watched over us. What good friends we have met 
upon the way! How thankful I am! God bless the 
good men who helped us on the way.” 

“Yes,” said Grit, reflectively, “they was very good 
coves, they was. I’m thinkin’, Ally, that a good dead 
of what that preacher chap said to me was right. Not 
all of it, you know, but some. He told me when I was 
in quod, that men was charitable and good ; and they 
must be, a good many of ’em. Look at them two coves, 
the bullock driver and the waginer. They'd got no 
call to help us. It didn’t do ’em abit of good, as I sees, 
for they didn’t get nothin’ out of us. Then there’s this 
blanket the waginer give us. I never got no one to 
give me a blanket before,” 

And Grif rested his aching head in the palm of his 
hand, and mused over this exceptional circumstances 
in his career. Alice noticed the action, and noticed also 
that it was prompted partly by physical suffering. 

“You are in pain!’ Alice cried, anxiously, as Grif, 
with difficulty, repressed a groan. 

“Don’t you bother about me,” Grif said, stoutly.~ 
“T’ve got alittle bit of a headache, that’s all. I'll be 
all right in a minute.” 

“T am afraid you have a touch of fever,” said Alice, 
“and I cannot help you now. By-and-by, when my 
jan | is done, Imay beable to nurse you. If all goes 
well’ —— = 

“Tt shall go well, Ally,” Grif said, dreamily, “It 
shall go well—you'll be all right, Ally, you i—you 
see if you won't!” i 

“Tf all goes well, Grif, I ahall be able to nurse you 5 
for to-morrow, please God | we shall be at rest.”” 

“ Yes—to-morrow, please God! we shall be at rest,’* 
Grif repeated softly. 

“I knew last night that you were ill,” she said. 

“How!” he asked. “I didn’t say anythin’, did I?” 

“Not when you were awake.” 

He looked at her, not comprehending her meaning. 

“I was sitting by you when you were asleep, Grif.” 

Asudden moisture came into his eyes, and he re- 
peated her words in a broken voice. ‘You sat by me 
when I was asleep! For how long, Ally?” 

“For an hour, nearly, Grif.” 

He touched the skirt of her dress with his hand, 
yaad her observing him, and placed his fingers to 

slips. *- 

“ And’ you were talking of a great many t eI did 
not understand. I knew you were not well by the way 
you were talking in yoursleep. Is Little Peter one of 
your friends? I heard you speak of him,” 

“TI spoke of Little Peter, did I, Ally? Perhaps I shall 
see him to-morrow. I wonder if he'll remember me, 
and be glad to see me!” 

ce thought he was wandering in his mind, an@ 
she took his hand in hers. 

“TI ought to have told you before, Ally,’ Grif con-— 
tinued. “Iknow your father; I’ve seed him. three 
times. Once, that night you gave me the letter, by the — 
sea, you know: twice, when Mr. Blemish set me up - 
as a moral shoeblack” (a sharp pang darted 
him as he remembered that he had broken the : 
of honesty he had given to Alice); “three times, when 
he came upon me and Little Peter when we was Wi 
under a hedge, He was very kind that time tome, 
Ally. He wanted me and Little Peter to (or tetake. 
Station, but I said I couldn’t go, and asked him to take 
Little Peter alone. And he did—as much to please the 
lady, as anythin’ else.”” ie ode 

“The lady !” Alice echoed. # Dees 

“There was a lady with him, a young lady. She called 
him uncle. And they took Little Peter away with them, — 
and I've never seen him since.”’. i de. 

So, little by little, he told the whole story ; how he’ 
had always felt as if Littlé Peter were his brother; how 
he used to steal for him when he was hungry: how, 
when he turned honest, Little Peter often had om 
to eat ; and how sorry he was to part with Little Peter, 
and how glad to know that the lad would never behun- 
gry any more. Grif cried as he spoke, and the pain in: 
his heart was greater than the painin hisbody, © © 

“You did not speak to my father about me, Grif—you 
did not mention me in any way ?” t : 

“Taint likely Ally if he had a’ known that you and 
& poor beggar like me was friends, it wouldn’t have 
done you much good. He knows pretty well what sort 
of life I’ve led.” 

“There are good and bad in the world, dear 


Grif. Itisnot your fault that yourlife has not been > — 


cast in pleasant places, nor amongst good pee. 


“They're a bad lot I’ve been amongst. t’s the 
reason I’m so bad, I s’pose.” pas 
ve Ah, Grif,” said Alice, tenderly; “if all were 

6 you ”—— i i * 


“They’d be precious queer, Ally, if they was all 
me. It’s @ good job for them thatien’t? I’ *tto 
haye been oes that’s where it is! I wish I never 
had been. I would’nt if I could have helped it,” 


% 


a6 


GRIF. 


«Hush! you must not speak like that.” 

“Ican’t help it, Ally,” said the boy, fretfully. “If 
they’d come to me and said, ‘ Now, will you be born or 
mot? LIshould have said, ‘No, I won’t!’”’ 

“It is by God’s will that we are here,” said Alice, 
with tearful eyes. 

“Ts there, Ally ;’’ asked Grif, eagerly. _‘“‘Is there? 
The preacher cove said there was, butI didn’t believe 
him, he spoke so hard-like. It didn’t sound good the 
way he saidit, It set me agin it.” 

«, Yes, dear Grif, another world where sin and sorrow 
are not known.” 

“TI wouldn’t mind goin’ there,” said Grif, musingly, 
“if it’s all right., I'd rather be out of it, though, if it’s 
like this one—that is, unless I was aswell. I wonder if 
my dawg Rough’s there! I should like to see old 
Rougli agin. But lord; I don’t expect they’d haye me 
among’em. I’m aregular bad ’un, I am!’ 

“There is One above us, my dear,’’ said Alice, resting 
her hand lightly on the boy’s shoulder, “who knows 
a heart, and will reward you for your goodness. 

you have erred, it is through no fault of yours.” 

“Notas I knows. on, I never bothered about nothin’ 
else but my grub. I’m not so badas Jim Pizey or the 
Tenderhearted Oysterman. He's a orfle bad’un, is the 
Oysterman—ten times worse nor me! He’d steal a 
Sixpence out of a blind man’s tray !” 

“I pray that our jourmey may end happily,’’ said 
Alice, “for your sake as well as mine. You are my 
brother, now and always, I am so tired, Grif, that I 
must rest for a. couple of hours; then we will go on to 
my father’s house.” 

“All right, Ally. I'll watch, and call you.” 

And spreading the blanket over Alice, Grif retired a 
short distance,and lay down. He meant to keepawake, 
but he was overpowered by fatigue, and presently he 
dozed off, and then slept soundly. 

What was this creeping stealthily through the bush ? 
The form of a man, with haggard, almost despairing 
face ; with beating heart, with hands that trembled 
cry aconvulsive agony. The form of Richard Hand- 

! 

He had escaped from his vile associates, Strict as was 
the watch they had kept upon him, he had eluded 
them; he had made no idle efforts to escape ; he had 
bided his time, and he was free. But ot what use was 
his freedom to him? He had joined them for the set- 
tled purpose. of obtaining some information, some evi- 
dence, that would render.clear his innocence of the 
horrible charge which he knew men and the law wera 
bringing against him; It; he could haye done that, 
he would haye been contented. But he had not been 
able to obtain the slightest evidence to assist him ; 
and hope, for a time, entirely deserted him when, 
he discovered that.they .all. knew that the 
Oysterman himself had done the deed, and had laid 
the trap to catch him. Richard, for the sake of hisown 
personal safety, was compelled to join in admiration of 
the devilish cunning,which had thrown the suspicion 
of guilt upon himself, He had unconsciously strength- 
ened the spring of the trap in which he had been 
caught ; for, say the entire gang were taken, would not 
their vin ‘ictiveness lead them to bear false evidence 
against him? Whatelse could he expect from such as 
they ?_ They all hated him, they all suspected him; 
and he knew that they only admitted him as a comrade 
because of his intimate knowledge of Highlay Station, 
and of the house in which was concealed the purchase- 
money of the:property which Matthew Nut coyeted, 
That obtained, they would not care what 6 of 
him; nor did he, either, but for one consideration, 
care what become of himself, But for that considera- 
tion, he would have bidden good-bye to life—he woul, 
haye had, courage for that, coward as 
was—and would have allowed the waters of 

tileas circumstances’ to haye engulfed him 
forever. That consideration was Alice. That she, know- 
ing his weak, vacillating nature, should be led to be- 
lieve from his silence that he was guilty, was the worst 
torture of all to,him. . He wanted to see her, to assure 
her of his innocence; then, let. come. what might, he 
would meetit with)some sort of weak fortitude at all 
events. And he would save Alice’s father if he could; 
he would do: that qne right deed for Alice’s iy So, 
ma his cunning with theirs, he had escaped from 
the. that day; and now he was making his way 
to. a hut, where he knew-two stockmen dwelt, to give 
the alarm. He had not eaten food since. the morning I 
he had a few shillings in his pocket, but he had not 


Hehalted for a momen aint and weary, his heart 
Packed sith a terrible dese Ho had brought it all 
on himself, he knew, by bis unmanliness. Who was he 
— he should ps 


? What be 
he should expect life to be made especially 
him? But he had expected 2 


his happiness by murmuring 

ships by which Z had, been afflicted. He thought 
of Alice wai in Melbourne—waiting and hoping 
in yain—but still loving him, and still believing in him. 
“Tam unworthy of her,” he groaned; “ and have been 
from the first, utterly unworthy. No man eyer had 
such a blessing as she would have been to me, if Thad 
not been mad. Oh, bright Heaven!” he cried; “‘ place 
it in my power to see her, and tell her of my innocence 
before I die!” He crept on in the direction of the 
stockmen’s hut. At every step he took he halted, his 
heart in his cars; for he knew well that if he were 
caught 5 pipe gang, life was over with him, He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the locality. ‘They may 
lose some time hunting for me,” he thought; “andi 
may gain a few minutes by that means.” The mo- 


menta were too precious to waste in repining.. He had 
poy to accomplish—to fail in its accomplishment 

be. worse than death, Anda moment might win 
it or mar it... Life had never before been s0 bitter and 
sosweet to him asit was at this time: bitter in the 


“ There is a better world than this.” 


irrevocable past, with its load of shame and humilia- 
tion; sweet in the possible future in the thought 
that he might save tne wornan who had sacrificed 
all for him trom the agony of believing him 
guilty. He dashed the bitter tears from his eyes, 
and crept along. But atew yards—for he saw a human 
form upon the ground. Who could it be? He crept 
onwards, and bending over it—Great Heavens! Was he 
dreaming, or was it a phantasm of Death? The earth 
and sky, blended together, swam in his fading sight. 


Then, he saw nothing but the white face of his wife, | 


and he sank down beside it. He lost consciousness for 
afew moments, and when he recovered, he rose and 
looked about him with the air of one waking from a be- 
wildering dream. Hush!’she was speaking in her 
sleep. He knelt by her side, and listened. He heard his 
name and her father’s mingled strangely together. He 
heard her entreat him not to Horror !—was it Mur- 
der of which she spoke? He seized her by the arm, and 
cried, “Alice! Alice! awake!” With a scream of ter- 
ror she awoke, and seeing her husband before her, she 
ealled him by the dearest of names, and blessing God 
for bringing him to her, she fell upon his breast weep- 
ing. For a brief space only did she allow herself such 
happiness. The full memory of her mission rushed 
upon her, and she extricated lerself from his arms, and 
asked, ‘‘Oh Richard, answer me quickly—am I too 
late ?” 

Too late for what? He did not speak the words, but 
she saw them expressed in his face. She saw, accom- 
panying them, a look of such terrible despair, that her 
senses would have lett her if her strong purpose had 
not upheld her. 

“ Tell me—quickly,-or I shall die,” she said in a yoice 
which, although it was no louder than a whisper, 
sounded on his ears like a knell ; ‘‘am I too late?’ 

“Too late for what ?” he was constrained to ask. 

“To save my father |" : 

A sigh of exquisite relief escaped him. He thought it 
was of another danger she was about to speak. The 
change of expression in his countenancé was a sufficient 
answer, and for a few brief moments she was silent, 
almost overcome with grateful thought. 

“Tam bewildered,” Richard said, pressing his hands 
across his face. ‘‘ What brought you here ?’”’ 

“T came to save my father—to save you.” 

“Then you know’’—— 

“ ” 

“ All!” echoed Richard, shrinking from her. - 

“Do not shrink from me, dear,” she said. ‘ Yes, I 
know all about my father’s danger and yours. Do not 
look upon me so-strangely, Richard. Is it not happi- 
ness that we have met betore any evil is done? Be 
thankful for his sake, for yours, for.mine.” 

He did not reply, but he:came closer to her, and then, 
she told him rapidly what had occurred to her since he 
left Melbourne. In as few words as she could relate 
the story, she told him of Milly’s death, of the letter 
the poor girl had given her, and of the horror which 
2 ee her when she read of the plot Jim Pizey and 

comrades had laid to trap her husband——- 

Richard stopped her there. ‘‘ Anything about amur- 
der?” he asked. No, she answered; only mention of 
the circumstance that they had set a trap for him and 
had caught him. 

That gleam of hope vanished as soomas it had shone 
upon troubled soul. He pressed, his hand to his 
heart, ahd motioned her to proceed, 

She told him how she and Grif had started to walk 
from Melbourne half-an-hour after poor Milly died— 
every word she uttered of this part of her story struck 
him as if it were a ¢dagger's point; she told him of 
Grif’a goodness to her—(the lad lad awoke, and 
was standing by them, listening to Alice with 
rapt attention, and when she mentioned his name she 
took his hand and kissed it); of the kind friends they had 
met upon the road; of walking ia long distance 
that day; and-ot their stopping providentially to rest 
for a while before proceed: to her father’s house; all 
this she told him almost thiessly. But he saw 
what she made no mention of,; he saw in her care-worn 
face the anxiety and grief she had suffered for him—he 
saw in her patient, uncomplaining eyes, the perfect 
purity of her love—he saw in her soiled:and ragged 
clothes the wondrous evidence of s holy, self-sacrifice— 
and he fell upon his knees, and burying his face in her 
dress, he sob like a little child, 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!" he cried. “‘How unworthy 
I am of your love!” 

“Not unworthy, Richard,” she said, happy. in-the 
thought tliat his nature was not hardened ; ‘ unfortu- 
nate, not unworthy. We have gone through terrible 
storms, dear but they will pass away y- Surely 
we have suffered enough |’"’ But there was. no sound of 
complaining in her voice as she raised her streaming 
eyes to héaven. 

He kept his face buried in her dress, and the memory 
of their last parting, when he knelt before her as he 
was kneeling before her now, and when she blessed 
him with her hands upon his head, came to his mind, 
How low had he fallen since that time! 

“There is a more terriblestorm for you to bear than 
any you have yet borne,” he said. ‘‘Thereisa ater 
peril before us than any we have yet encount Me 

Her face was hidden from him, but. he held her, hand 
in his, andit suddenly turned cold. Her fingers tight- 
ehed upon his, and she asked, “What is it? t 
storm? What peril?” 

“Thad a mate, a Welshman, aman with a soul as in- 
nocent as 4 child’s—with a heart as'tender as: a woman’s. 
I was growing tolove him. I had another mate, a vil- 
lian, who stepped between us and told ta each ofus 
such lying stories of the other, that we quarreled, and 
almost fought. All the gold~diggers knew that we were 
at enmity with each other. They all knew that if there 
were any true cause for our quarrel, poor Tom would 
be found to be in the right, lin the wrong. They knew 
him to be good and gentle-hearted. They khbew me to 


be proud and selfish. They loved him. They despised 
me. We lived in a tent together, and slept beneath the 
same roof. One night I came home, filled with 
bitter feelings, which I had been expressing in company. 
I was stung almost to madness by what my villain- 
mate told me Tom had said of me, I never stopped to 
think, I never stopped to ask, but Ilet my passion have 
fullsway. When 1 came home, determined to quarrel, 
pledged to doso, proud fool asI am! because I bad 
said as much out-ot-doors—Tom met my passion with 
sweetness, and forced me to talk of the cause of our 
falling-out. Then we discovered that our false mate 
had been lying to both of us, to make us enemies tor 
some purpose of his own, which I did not know then, 
but know now. We shook hands, and were friends 
again; we laid out plans for the futufe—for your hap- 
piness and mine chiefly, for Tom taught me my duty 
that night. We went to bed, and in the morning Tom 
was found dead, murdered with my knife! That and 
other awful evidences of my own ungovernable passion 
were against me, and I was obliged, or I thought I was 
obliged, to fly for my life; the gold-diggers swore they 
would lynch me if they caught me. So I fledin the 
company of the villains from whom I have but this 
day escaped. The false mate who set Tom and 
me quarrelsome was the Tenderliearted Oyster- 
man, disguised so that I could not recognize him—and 
the murder of the Welshman with my knife was the 
means they took of compelling me to join them. Ies- 
caped from them to-day—to warn your father and saye 
him,if possible. That iswhy Iam here. After that I 
do not know what will become of me. As I hope for 
mercy, I have told you the truth.” 

When he had spoken the words: -*Tom was found 
dead, murdered with my knife,” Richard, whose face 
was still half hidden in his wife's dress, felt her limbs 
tremble, although no sound escaped her. At that sign 
he rose abruptly, and he spoke the last words of his 
confession, ‘‘As I hope for mercy,I have told you the 
truth!” with his back turned to her. The moment's 
pause that ensued seemed to him an hour; the stars paled 
out of the skies, and a thick darkness fell upon him and 
shut out the sight of everything but his own deep mise 
ry; then a great tremor of happiness came upon him, 
for he felt his wife’s arms about his neck and heard her 
voice whispering in his ear: ‘I know you have, my 
love, Did you think I could believe you other- 
wise than unfortunate? More now than ever must 
we be brave, must we be firm; not only life 
and happiness, but honoris at stake, Courage, love! 
courage! Th Is there no way to. proye your 
innocence of this dreadful charge? The letter I have 
is something.” : 

“ Itis something,’ he said; “but oh, Alice, my-dear, 
in ‘harsh judgments of men, with all-cruel. circum- 
stances against me, it will be but poor, testimony im my 
tayor. All the gang know he committed the crime. If 
I hada witness, one who had heard the villain confess, 
as he confessed to me, laughing the while, that he stole 
my knife, and with it did the deed, for the purpose of 
freppin me-—if Ihad such a witness, my.innocence 
would established. Oh, Alice, if I had such a wit- 
ness—for your sake, my love! my darling! whom I 
have surrounded with shame and misery’’—— 

“Hush! my dear! Heayen will send such a witness! 
I know it! I feel it!” 

“I scarcely dare.hope 1t,”” he said; ‘itis known to 
none. but to the four men inthe gang. And they will 
not tell, for their own sakes.” 

“I will appear to them—implore them. I haye a 
message to the man Pizey from poor Milly. I will see 
bisa and beg of him, for her sake to clear you from the 
charge,” 

*‘You do not know them; pity: never enters their 
hearts. There are four of them; Jim Pizey, the Ten- 
derhearted Oysterman;, Ned Rutt, as cold-blooded a 
villain as ever stepped; and Grif’s father.” 

Richard said this last ina whisper, so tliat Grifshonld 
not hear.. He looked at the lad who was still standing 
by them in an attentive attitude. 


“Is he with them?” asked Alice, with spitying glance 


to Grif, who was now turing slowly away. 
“Yes, and as bad.as the rest. . But, Alice, we have tar- 
ace ver long already. We must not waste another 
nute.” 


“Yes, we must go,’ Alice said, « ig to move. 
“You w the way, Richard. comfort, dear! 
All will turn out well—I feel it will. Where's Grif?’’ 


Grif was gone. They called him, and searched for 
him in vain. They could find no race of him, 

“He was here but amoment ago!” Alicesaid, much 
distressed. ‘Perhaps he thinks you arenot pleased to 
find me with him, He is keenly sensitive.” 

“And T have gpoken unkindly to him, and he remem- 
bers it,” said Richard, to whom every memory-of the 
past brought with it a sting of self-reproach. “IfIcan 
mskeitup to him, I will. He will find us, Ihave no doubt. 
We dare not linger now, Alice. The stockmen's hut is 
in the hollow. We must go there at once, ahd give the 
alarm. Come—there may be death to your father in 
every moment's delay !” ‘ 

Keenly anxious as Alice was becaise of Grif’s umac- 
countable disap neé, she felt how precious wus 
time for her father : his life might depend upon their 
speed. They moved carefully away from the track, an. 
walked through the bush as quickly as possible. 

“There are few except myself who would be able to 
find their way here,” said Richard, ‘“ But you remem 
ber, Alice, I was always fond of roaming about the Sta 
tion. You would scarcely believe how near to this. spa! 
is your father’s house, It is only two miles as the crow 
flies—I could walk straight to it, in less than half en 
hour. Hark! We are disturbing the crows! I used 
to,call this-Crow’s Hollow. See, we are in a hollow 
completely hidden by the ranges and the thick timer. 
It is 4 melancholy-looking place.” 

It was in truth a dismal! spot, and Alice shuddered as 


> 


ae A? : : 


she heard the harsh cawing of the birds. Suddenly she 
stopped. 

“ Richard,” she said, “do you hear nothing ?” 

He listened and shook his head. 

“Nothing but the crows,” he said. 

“Tt’s not a crow, Richard. Listen again. Can I be 
mistaken? A child's voice, singing!” 

And hurrying swiftly in the direction of the sound, 
they came upon a strange sight. Two boy-children 
were lying as if dead, upon the ground, clasped in each 
other's arms, and one, a little girl, was covering them 
with ber frock, which she had taken off for that pur- 
pose, She was the eldest of the three, and yet could 
seareely be eight years ot age. She was singing softly 
a child’s ditty. A few yards from her was a pale-faced 
boy, looking vacantly before him. It was Little Peter, 
who with the other three children had been wandering 
in the bush for two days. They had set out for a Jong 
walk on the first day, taking twoor three slices of bre: 
and butter with them, and hadlost their way. When 
the night came they were near a cavern, the mouth of 
which was nearly choked up with stones and 
rotten underwood. They peeped through the crev- 
ices, and as it looked like a house inside, they 
ee in, and tried to go to sleep. But they 
hi not been long in the cave before they heard a 
great flapping, and something rushed by, sending a 
cold wind to their faces. They were nearly frightened 
out of their lives, but they did not dare to move; 
every other minute came the flapping and cold wind. 
They thought the place was haunted,and they shut 
their eyes tight, and pressed their fingers in their ears, 
and lay trembling with their faces touching each other; 
they found much comfort in that! The bravest of the 
party was the little girl, sister to Johnny and Billy. 
These three were the Stockman’s children. The girl 
although she was mortally afraid, kept her fears to her- 
self, and sang little songs to her companions during the 
whole night. And so they lay with their faces touch- 
ing each other until the morning came. For a good 
many minutes they were frightened to look around, 
but when they did muster up courage, they found that 
there were a great number of. bats inside the cavern, 
and that it was the flapping of their wings that had 
frightened them so. The floor of the cavern was 
strewn with the bones and dried-up skins of bats. 
The children were.glad to get out into the bright 
light and they washed their faces and dried them 
on the little girl’s frock. Then they began to feel 
hungry, but all their bread and butter waseaten. They 
did not know where they were, and they wandered 
about the whole of the day, crying, and growing more 
and more faint, until night came again; they would not 
go into the cavern to sleep, so the girl had made her 
two brothers a bed of leaves, and was trying to sing 
them to slesp, when Alice and Richard discovered 
them. The child stopped in the middle of her song, 
and running to Alice, with a cry of joy, said, said, — 

“If you please we have been lost in the bush, and 
Johnny and Billy, and Little Peter, and me, we’ve had 
nothing to eat, and we're 80 i Please take us 
home!’’ The children clustered around her, and she 
was stooping to kiss them, when a groan from Richard 
caused her to look up. 

“ Alice!" he cried, seizing her arm with such force as 
to cause her pain. “See! We are discovered!” 

Lights were moving in the bush, and the voices of 
men, calling to each other, were heard. 

“Tt isdJim Pizey and the rest, looking for me,” he 
whispered, hoarsely, and trembling with tear—for her, 
notforhimeelf. ‘If they find us, it is all over with us. 
They swore to kill me, if I attempted to escape; and 
you——Oh, Alice! say that you torgive me for the peril 
to which I have exposed you !” 

. “I do forgive you, Richard |” Alice said, kissing him. 

«Have you any weapon ?” 

He produced a revolver loaded. 

“Ts it useless trying to escape ?’’ she asked. 

“Quite. See—they are spreading. themselves out. 


“Weare lost. They have no pity, those men. Oh my 


God!” he cried, in an anguish, “This is worse than 
all 1 ” . 


“Tf those men be the men you fear, Richard,” said 
Alice, rapidly, her limbs eer ¢ and a nameless 
horror resting in her eyes, “swear that you will kill 
me! Swear it, as you hope for mercy—as you hope to 
heaven, when all our misery is ended |” _ 

“I swear it, Alice!” 

“My coal Maaband l—my dear love !” and she préssed 
him to her breast. “Forgive us, O Lord, for what we 
are about to do!” 

They stood hand in hand, their faces as the faces of 
the dead: while the children, clinging to Alice’s dress, 
looked up at her in wondering fear. 

Nearer and nearer came the lights, and louder grew 
the voices of the men. 

“Here is a shoe!” one called out. “The children are 
somewhere near. We're on their track,” 

“Tt is my father’s voice!” cried Alice, as the sound 
reached her ears. ‘Richard, we are saved! They are 
searching for the children we have found! Do you 
hear? Weare saved! Father! this way! this way!” 

+ words died in her throat, and staggerin; 
aie into the arms of her father, who h 
hurried to the spot as she cried. He recognized his 


, and a fear smote him, as she lay motionless 
eace that yin dead. The remorse which fell 
upon 


him overcame his surprise at her appearance, 
and even made him look upon Richard without aston- 


mrt nae fainted from fatigue, sir,” said Richard; 
* she has been sorely tried.” j 

“ Why is she here?” asked Matthew Nuttall. 

“She came from Melbourne, sir, to warn you of dan- 


which threatens you, and to save me from disgrace; 
But for this latter, T tear she is too late. Your house 


at this zaoment, is surrounded by bushrangers,” 


“ Bushrangers!”’ cried Matthew Nuttall; ‘and there 
are only two women in the house!”’ ‘ 

“We are stronger than the bushrangers,” said Rich- 
ard, ‘There are but four in their party. We haye no 
time tolose. We must make for the place without de- 
lay. See, sir! Your daughter is recovering.” 

She opened her eyes, and looked wildly round. See- 
ing her father, her memory returned ; and she slid from 


his arms, and falling upon her knees at his feet, she | 


said, imploringly : 

“Forgive me father !”’ 

The sound of the soft lapping of the sea upon the 
sands fell upon his ears, but now there was a sweet 
music in the sound ; and in the vision of white’ crested 
waves which came upon him again, the stars were shin- 
ing in the blue depths with a glad light. Chastened 
and subdued, he raised his daughter to his breast and 
kissed her. The tears that welled into his eyes were 
tears of purification. His hard nature was softened by 
the perfect goodness of the pure and faithful woman ! 
a a out his hand to Richard, who took it, and 
said : 

“We dare not linger, sir. 
there before us,” 

“True!” replied Matthew Nuttall. “Keep a good 
leokout, men, and follow me. We'll take these villains, 
dead or alive! See to your pistols, Alice, keep bebind 
with the children. Now then, on!” 


CHAPTER XXVU. 
GRIF BEARS FALSE WITNESS. 


WuHeEn Grif had fallen asleep an hour ago, overcome 
by fatigue, the fever which hadmade him shiver to his 
marrow seemed to have left him. Alice’s words: ‘* You 
are my brother, now and always,” were like balm to his 
aching body, and canSed him to forget his pain. “Her 
brother now and always!” he murmured to himself 
again and again, and sleep overtook him with a smile 
upon his lips: When he awoke he was not surprised 
to see Richard standing by Alice’s side. It was afitting 
continuation of the fancies that had been busy in his 
brain while he was dozing—fancies which took no 
defined mental’ shape, but pointed to a happy termina- 
tion of Alice’s troubles. “So, he had stood quietly by 
the side of*Alice and her husband, listening attentively 
to Richard’s story, and taking no credit to himself for the 
part he had played in bringing husband and wife to each 
other’s arms. As Richard spoke of Poor Welsh Tom, 
Grif thought, “I should like to know him: he’s the 
right sort, he is,” and when the despairing man came 
to the Welshman’s murder, Grif felt as if he had lost a 
friend. It would be difficult to analyze the sensations 
that crowded upon Grif's mind as Richard proceeded 
with his story. All his pain came back to him inten- 
sified by the misery he felt was in storo for Alice, unless 
her husband’s innocence were established, Misery, not 


The bushrangers may be 


happiness, would be her portion if this were not ac- | 


complished. It must be done. But how! There were 
two reasons why it must be Gone—one infinitely less 
strong than the other, but having its weight neverthe- 
less in tbe light of Grif’s untrained intellect. 
stronger reason was Alice’s welfare; all considerations, 
but one, sank into utter insignificance, when: her hap- 
piness was in question. he weaker reason sprang 
from his implacable hatred to the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman, And now two dominant feelings which 
possessed him—the earnest desire to benefit Alice, 
and the intense desire to revenge himself upon the 
Tenderliearted Oysterman—seemed in some dim way to 
be connected. The very accomplishment of his desire 
toserve Alice must spring from the accomplishment of 
his desire to be revenged upon his enemy. That end 
he saw; but how about the means? 

All this passed through Grifs mind while Richard 
was telling his story. The story being told, a despair- 
ing conyiction stole upon Grif that Richard was lost, 
and with him, Alice. There was no way to prove 
Richard's innocence. As he thought this, he heard 
Richard’s next words, “If I had a witness, one who 
heard the villain confess, as he confessed to me, laugh- 
ing the while, that he stole my knife, and with it did 
the deed, for the purpose of trapping me—if I had such 
a witness, my innocence would be established.” Then 
he heard Alice console her husband and say, “ Heaven 
will send such a witness. Iknow it! Ifeelit!” As 
these words fell upon his ears, _ dawned upon him, 
and a suddenly formed; but fixed purpose, entered his 
mind. Watching his opportunity, he stole softly away 
—so'softly that neither Alice nor Richard observed him. 
He heard Alice call to him, but he did not reply. He 
lingered for alittle while, and was grateful to them 
for the trouble they took to find him. Alice 
was so close to him once that he was enabled to touch 
her; and forthe second time that night he touched 
her dress with his hand, and then raised his 
hand to his lips. He kept it there fora few moments, 
thinking the while. ‘She wouldn’t call me if she 
knew what I was goin’ to do,” he said. “Besides she's 
got her husband now ; she don’t want me. What aart- 
ful trap they set to catch Dick Handfield ! What oneners 
they are! But Grif’ll show ‘em!’’ And he walked off 
towards Matthew Nuttall’s house, talking and com- 
muning with himself as he went. 

“She wants a witness,” he said. ‘“She’s got herhus- 
band, and she'd be all right if she had a witness. It’s 
not a bit of good her comin’ all the way up here, if she 
don’t get a witness. What did Dick Handfield say? If 
he had a witness who could swear that he heard the 
Oysterman confess to stealin’ his knife and murderin’ 
the poor cove with it, his innocence would be proved! 
Yes, that was what he said, If he don’t get that wit- 
ness, he’ll be took up for murder, and something dread- 
ful ‘ll happen to Ally. and if his innocence is proved, Ally 
will be happy all her life. That’d be very good that would 
*Eaven will send the witness, Ally said. No, it won’t. 
For I'll be the witness! And ’Eaven don’t send me! 


The | 


| Nota bit ofit! Only think of the Oysterman laughin’ 

all the While he told how he murdered poor Tom !’” 
(Grif lingered lovingly over the memory of Welsh Tum 
as if they had been friends.) “He’s a rasper, is the 
Oysterman! ButTI’ll be even with him. IfI can get in 
with the gang —— but they'd suspect me. I was moral 
when the Oysterman and Jim saw me in Melbourne— 
they won't believe I ain’t moral now. How shall I 
manage it? I’ve got to be very careful with ’em. 
They’re up to pretty nearly every move. I’ve gotit!’”” 
he cried, after pondering for afew moments. “T’ll say 
I’ve been sent up by Old Flick, to tell *em’ that Dick 
Handfield’s going to peach upon’em. They'll b’lieye 
that! Dick Handfield’s runnin’ away to-day ’ll make 
*em believeit. They won’t be up to that dodge. And 
I'll tell Jim Pizey that Milly’s dead, and that she mado 
me promise to come and see him at once, and arsk him 
to take care of the baby. That's a artful move, that is, 
and no mistake! He liked Milly, did Jim, and 
he'll be sorry to hear she’s dead.” 
laughed and hugged himself as he thought of 
his scheme.) “And father’s in the > 
| too. I heard Dick tell AHy that; though he said it ina 
whisper, and didn’t want me to hear. I ain’t seen: 
father since he shied that bottle at my head for stealin’ 
pies. He said I'd disgraced him, and that he never was 
in quod for stealin’ pies. He wouldn’t mind if I’d been 
in quod for somethin’ worse. I know what I'll do. I'll 
tell him I’m a regular plucky ’un, a regular bad ’un, up 
to anythin’, and I'll get him to tell me all about the 
Oysterman’s plot. Then I'll, go and be a witness. 
Lord !” he mused, “what a queer move it is! They 
kill me when they find it out, but I don’t care. It 
make Ally happy, and she'll like me all the better, 
Then there’s the Oysterman! I'll cry quits with him, 
now, for pizenin’ Rough? Won’t hebe savage |” 

But any pleasure he might have derived from this 
last reflection was soon lost inthe contemplation of his 
fixed purpose to serve Alice. Grif’s love for her amount- 
edalmost to worship. When he told her that he would 
die for her, he meant, actually, that he would be 

lad to die, if, by his death, he could serve 
er. Born and reared i2 the midst of thieves 
and rufflans, no softening influence had fallen 
upon him until he had met Alice. She had been 
kind and gentle to him, who had never before received. 
eee or gentle treatment. Accustomed from his birth 
0 the association of men in whom brutality and selfish- 
ness were predominant, the picture of Alice’s unselfish 
devotion caused him to reflect. It awoke the good 
principle within, and she became at once his standard 
of perfection. When she gawe him her friendship, he 
felt that he was unworthy of it. Could he make - 
self worthy of it? No, he was sure he could not; he 
was so different to her, or rather she was so different to. 
every one else. He was surrounded with évil ass 
| tions, and he could not disentangle himself from thi 
| Only once had he made an attempt to free himself, 
that he did rather to please Alice than in the belief ti 
} he would be successful. Well, he had tried to be 
| honest, and he had almost starved; he would have 
| starved if he had persevered in his moral career—that 
he had settled satisfactorily with himself. It was 
| clearly evident that honesty was not for eo as 
jhe. It was not his fault that he had been born; 
it was not his fault that he was what he'was; yet the 
world punished him for it. But Alice had pitied him 
because of his unfortunate position, and h coe, 
fell upon his heart like rain upon parched land. To 
the world, for its harshness, he returned defiance; to 
see, for her tenderness, he gave all he had to give of 
ove. ; mes, 

“I wonderif they're at the house,” Grif said, as he 
walked along. ‘If they are, I hope they won’t burt no 
one. He's a wicked devil, is Jim Pizey, though, and 
he'll be mad at Dick’s runnin’ away from ’em.” 

Soon he came to a fence, and, three or four hundred 
paca before him, he saw the Home Station. A fine 

ouse, built of stone, with a broad verandah in front, 
vf oranda with canton aeons in beautiful or- 
er, crept slowly alon, he side of. fence, 
in the direction of the Sout. . , Re 

“I can see lights movin’ about,’ he muttered. 
“There’s a man outside, walkin’ up and down. He’s 
got a gun in his hand, too. Yes, they're there, and he’s 
keepin’ watch. Everythin’s very quiet.” ut 

By this time Grif was within twenty of the 
house, He halted for a minute or two; he orn 
very cautiously and carefully along in the shade of 
fence, and had not been observed. . 

“Tean’t make ii ont,” he said, conscious that he 
must not lose time, and puzzled at the almost death- 
like stillness that prevailed. ‘Where are all the Sta. 
tion men? They can’t have killed “em. How awful 
quiet itis! Who's that keepin’ watch?’ he muttered, 
looking eagerly forward. “It ain't Jim Pizey, and it 
ain't hs Oysterman. Why, it’s father!- I'll’ go right 
up to him.” 

‘ And  * we aver from ee See, towards the 
ouse. C) 80, he was seen by the sentinel, who 
gave ashrill whistle, and eried ; , 


“ ar’ 


“It's allright,” exclaimed Grif, recognizing his fa- 
ther’s voice ; “Don't you know me?” 

But the man could not distinguish what Grif said. 

“ Stand!” he cried again ; or I’ll fire!” 

“It's me, father!” cried Grif, running swiftly towards 
him. “Don’t fire! It’s me—Grif! : 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when he wae 
struck down bya bullet. Confused and dizzy he strug- 
gled to his feet, pressing his hand to his side. In the 
midst of his confusion he became conscious of a terrible 


and heard the sound of shote 


lowing 
rapidly, 


“Who are you?” asked one of the men, seizing him 
woughly by the shoulder. 

“Who am I?” the boy replied, looking about him in 
a bewilderment of deathly pain. The blood was flow- 
ing from his wound, staining the grass and flowers, 
and everything was fading from his sight, when he sud- 
denly saw Alice. ‘“‘Who am I?’ he repeated. “ Arks 
Ally; Sheknows. I’m Grif!” 

And, with a wild shudder, he staggered forward’ and 
fell senseless at Alice’s feet. 

She threw herself beside him, and, tearing off a por- 
tion of her dress, she endeavored to staunch his wound. 
By this time the bushrangers were in full retreat, pur- 
sued by most of the men who had been engaged in the 
search for the children. Amongst those who stayed 
behind were Matthew Nuttall and his brother, and 

“Richard Handfield. Nicholas had hurried into the 
house, to ascertain if his wife and daughter were safe ; 
and he now returned with some brandy, which he put 
to Grif’s lips. Richard, who had some little knowledge 
of surgery, examined the wound and said: 

“He must not be moved, Alice. He cannot live many 
aminutes.’’ 

“Do not say that!’’ cried Alice, weeping bitterly. 
“Oh, my poor Grif! He has died for me! My poor, 
dear Grif!” 

The brandy which Grif tasted partially restored him. 
Opening his eyes, and looking with a loving tenderness 
upon Alice s face, he pressed her hand which held his, 
and said faintly : 

“All right, Ally. Don’t you cry for me. 
friend,’”’ he muttered, ‘and her brother, too! 
80 herself, she did.” 

“ Are you in pain, dear Grif?” she asked. 

“Not much. ‘Tain’t worth botherin’ about. Where’s 
father?” Turning, he saw Matthew Nuttall, and a look 
of recognition came into his eyes. Seeing that Grif 
wished to speak to him, he came closer to the dying 
dad. “Do you remember me, sir?” Grif asked wist- 
fully. 

“Yes.” 

“Twant to tell you, sir, about them brushes and the 
boot-stand. You remember when Mr. Blemish set me 
up as @ moral shoeblack? You was in the office, 
air, at the time. I ain’t ungrateful to Mr. 
Mr. Blemish ; ’taint likely Ishouldbe. But I couldn’t 
get alivin’, sir; everybody seemed to say to me, You 

‘ot no business to bé moral, you ain’t! You ought to 
4 ashamed of yourself for being moral, you ought! 
They was right, sir; it was out of my line, that’s a 
fact. And one day, when I was very hungry, I sold 
them brushes and the stand to Old Flick for four bob. 
It was wrong of me, sir, but I céuldn’t help it—I was so 
hun, 1 Will you arks Mr. Blemish to forgive me, sir, 
and tell him he can get the brushes and stand back 
‘rom Old Flick? Only he’ll have to pay more nor four 
|.ob for’em. Will you tell Mr. Blemish?’ Matthew 
modded in pitying silence. “Thank you,sir. Then I 

r you the night you took care of little Peter. You 
was very kind to me then, sir. I've often thought of 
it, and thanked you when you didn’t know nothin’ 
aboutit.” Grif had to stop many times from weak- 
ness. He looked at Alice, then at Matthew, and motion- 
ing to lean forward, said in a whisper, “I had it in 
my mind, sir, to speak to you about her when you sor 

and Little Peter under the hedge, but i didn’t 
tase. I’m such s poor common beggar. But I 
know what good is, sir, I do. She’s good —ah! 
that she is! And she tried to make me good ; but it 

‘was no go. You don’t know what she’s suffered, sir. 

Itold-you I’d made a promise, and couldn’t break it. 

“It was her I made the promise to, sir. And I've tried 
to be true and faithful to her, and I will—till I die!” 


A of satisfaction lit up Grif’s face as Matthew 
jeateal placed his hand on his daughter’s arm in 


' sympathy with her grief. 

w "That's good, at events,” Grif said softly to him- 
‘self; “he ain’t such a bad sort, afterall.” Then aloud, 
“T’d like to see little Peter.” 

Little Peter was soon brought to Grif’s side; he was 
tired and worn out with his day’s wanderings, and he 
evinced no emotion at seeing Grif. But Grif did not 
look for any exhibition of gladness from the lad whom 
dhe had nursed and fed. " ‘ 

“ How are you, Little Peter?” Grif asked, patting the 
boy’s hand. “He looks well,sir. You're never hungry 
now, are you?” > 

“I was hungry to-day,” Little Peter said. 

“ He was lost in the bush, Grif, with other children,” 
Alice whispered, in explanation. ‘We found him yery 
‘tired, and very hungry. Hoe will be well to-morrow.” 

“Yon found him, Ally!” Grif said. “After I went 
ery 


I’m her 
She said 


away?” 

flidn’t go to = no eee 
8 lady who'was with you that night, sir,’’ he 
said to Matthey Nuttall—“I think it was a good deal 
her that you took care of Little Peter. Thank 

her for me, sir, please, when you see her.” 
“Thank her yourself, my lad,” Matthew said, beck- 
ouing to Marian, who came forward, and stooped to- 


= 
- “Yes. Why did you go 
“Never you mind. 


GRIF. 


wards Grif. As she did so, Grif caught the stone heart 
which the Tenderhearted Oysterman had compelled her 
to place round her neck. . 

“Tt’s like a dream,” he said, holding the emblem in 
his hand; “everythin’ seems to be comin’ all at once. 
This heart ”’—— 

«‘One of the bad men who were here to-night made 
me place it round my neck,”’ Marian said. 

“This is Little Peter’s heart,” said Grif; “how did 
one of them get hold of, I wonder ?” 

“Have you seen it before ?’’ asked Richard. 

«Yes, sir ; it’s Little Peter’s heart, that is —I remem- 
ber login’ it one night, but I don’t know where. It be- 
longed to Little Peter's mother. When she died in the 
horspital, she put it round his neck.” « 

“ His mother, then, must have been poor Tom’s sis- 
ter,” Richard whispered to Alice. “I pickedup the 
heart on the stairs when I wished you good-by in Mel- 
bourne. The night before Tom died he saw it and 
recognized it. The Oysterman must have stolen it 
trom Welsh Tom on that dreadful night. It may be a 
clue to the proof of my innocence.” 

Alice pressed her husband’s hand, and motioned to 
him tolook at Grif, over whose countenance a change 
was passing. Richard knelt and felt his pulse, and 
Alice took Grif’s other hand in hers. 

“Grif, my dear,’ she said, placing her lips close to 
his face, ‘‘ you see that my father has forgiven me.” 

He nodded. Her lips to his ear, her hand clasping 
his, were heaven to him. 

“Tt is youl thank for it, my dear,’”’ she continued. 
“I am in hopes that all will be well with us for the fu- 
ture, and that. my trouble is nearly over,” 

“ That’s good!” he murmured. 

“T tell you this, knowing you will be glad to hear it. 
I tell you this gratefully, thankfully, oh, my dear! be- 
cause I owe it all to you.”’ 

A smile of much sweetness rested on his lips. “I’m 
her brother, now, and always, that’s what Iam,” he 
murmured. 

“He is sinking fast, Alice,” Richard whispered ; “he 
cannot live much longer.” 

“ What's that?” Grif exclaimed, in a loud voice, try- 
ing to raise himself; he had heard Richard’s words. 
“T mustn’t die yet. Don’t let me die till hs Na 
what I’ve got tosay! Will anybody fetch a magistrate 
fora poorcove? I want a magistrate, that’s what I 
want!” 

“I’m a magistrate,” Matthew Nuttall said. 

“That’s the sort,” Grif gasped out. “‘ You hear what 
T’ye got to say, and put it down in writin’! I’m dying, 
you, know. e her away first,” and he relinquished 
Alice’s hand. “Stand off a bit for a minute or two, 
Ally, and take him away with you.” He pointed to 
Richard Handfield. The husband and wife fell back in 
wonder; but, although she could not hear what he 
said, Alice followed, with her eyes, every movement of 
the dying lad. 

“Now, then,” said Grif, when Alice and her husband 
were out of hearing, ‘‘I’ve got somethin’ to say with 
my dyin’ breath. ill what I say be evidence? Iarks 
you as 4 magistrate, will what I say when I’m dyin’ be 
evidence ?” y 

sir if yea swear to it, my poor boy,” replied Matthew 
Nuttall, gently. 

“Tll swear toit! All right! I'll kiss the Bible on 
it. That’s swearin’, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes,’’ said Matthew, whispering to Nicholas, who 
ran into the house, and returned with a Bible and a 
writing-desk. While he was away, Grif turned his eyes 
to where Alice was standing, weeping, and he contin- 
ued to gaze on her lovingly as he spoke. 

“ All right, Ally!” he muttered to himself. “Ill 
make you happy. You shall owe ‘t every bit to me. 
You want a witness, that’s what you want. I heerd 
you say so; everythin’ might go wrong if you don’t 
have a witness. And I’m a-going to be that witness, 
though 'Eaven didn’t send me.” 

“ Now, my lad,” said Matthew Nuttall; “what is it 
you want.to say? Do not speak too fast, for you are 
very weak.” 

“Yes, I’m very weak. I’m a dyin’ you know, and 
when I’ve said what I got to say I shan’t trouble no- 
body no more. Fust and foremost, then, them coves as 
L pao up your house was bushrangers. Put that 

own.” 

“That is down. I can write as you speak.” 

“Jim Pizey and the Tenderhearted Oysterman was 
two on ’em. I kiss the Bible,and I ses,I heered the 
Tenderhearted Oysterman say as how he murdered a 
man—a Welshman—on the diggins’,and as how he 
stole Dick Handfield’s knife to kill him with,so that 
it’d look as if Dick had done it instead of him; and I 
kisses the Bible agin, and ses as how all the gang knows 
it was the Tenderhearted Oysterman who done the 
murder, and not Dick Handfield.” 

“You heard the man you call the Tenderhearted 
Oysterman confess to the murder ?”” 

“Theerd him say he done it himself, with Dick 
Handfield’s knife. [kisses the Bible on it, You’ve 
got all that down?” 2 
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en eel 


“Tt’s all written, my lad!’ said Matthew Nuttall, 
gravely. 

“AndI furthérmore ses as how Jim Pizey and the 
Oysterman wanted Dick Handfield, when they was in 
Melbourne, to join them in robbin’ Highlay Station 
—-Everythin’s goin’ away! hold me up! Don’t let 
me die till I'm done! The sky’s a-comin’ down upon 
me!” 

The brandy was put to his lips, and he revived again; 
but the words now came very slowly from him. 

“Where was I?” he asked. 

“They wanted Dick Handfield to join them in robbing 
Highlay Station.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Grif, his voice falling to a 
whisper, ‘And as how Dick Handfield wouldn’t. And 
as how they wanted to throw the murder on him, out 
of revenge.” 

“Have you finished?” asked Matthew Nuttall, as the 
boy paused, 
ee Yes—I forget all the rest,” muttered Grif. ‘‘ Where’s 

Pat 

“One moment! you swear to this?’ 

«TI kisses the Bible on it.” 

“Can you sign your name ?”” 

= can’t write. Ican only read large letters on ths 
walls.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Grif.” 

“But your other name?” 

“I never had no other. I’m Grif, that’s what Iam Pr’ 

“Raise him, Nicholas, and let him puta cross here.” 


The boy was raised,and the pen being held in his 
almost nerveless fingers, he scrawled across. 


“Tell Ally to come,” he said as they laid him down. 
Alice came, and knelt by him. He was happy now. 
The false evidence he had giyen seemed to him the 
enly good thing he had ever done. 


“It’s all right, Ally,” he gasped. She had to place 
her ear to his lips to catch his words. “You won't 
lave no more trouble. I’ve never been no good all my 
life till now. I want to kiss Little Peter.” 


Little Peter was brought to him. “Poor Little 
Peter!” he said. “I’m goin’ away, and before I go I 
want you to promise to be moral. You won’t be no 
ne unless you’re moral. Say you’ll be moral, Little 

eter.” 


“T’ll be moral,” said Little Peter mechanically. 

Grif gazed at the lad lovingly, kissed him, and turned 
again to Alice. ‘ 

“Ally, dear, you said there was another world. There 
is, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, Grif. You are going there, now.” 

“Shall I see you there, by-and-by ?” 


“We shall meet there, dear Grif,” she answered, 
keeping back her tears. 


“We shall meet there, we shall meet there!” he 
murmured, in a glad voice, and then was silent for a 
while. Presently he whispered,— 

“You kissed me once; will you kiss me again?” 

She placed her arms about him, and kissed his lips. 


“Tt wasn't my fault that I wasn’t no good. I only 
wanted my grub and a blanket. If any swell ‘ad a-given 
‘em to me, it ’d been all right. I tried to be moral, but 
Icouldn’t be. Iwasn’t cut out for it. Why, there’s 
Milly!’ and he suddenly raised himself, and a bright 
expression came over his face. | Alice held him in her 
arms, and watched the fading light in his eyes. ; 

“And there’s Rough. Rough! Rough! And the 
old pie-woman, too!’’ he cried, as his arm stole round 
Alice’s neck. “ What was it Milly said the other night ? 
Oh, I know! Forgive me, God !’’ 

And with that supplication on his lips, and with his 
coast gag Alice’s breast, Grif closed his eyes upon the 
world. 


Richard Handfield’s innocence was proved withont 
Grif’s dying statement. The bushrangers were pur- 
sued; the Oysterman was shot dead, and the others 


. were captured. When Jim Pizey was lying in prison, 


Alice visited him, and gave him Milly’s message. In 
that poor girl’s name, Alice implored him to confess 
who had killed the Welshman. His hard nature was 
softened by the thought of Alice’s kindness to Milly, 
and by her promise to take care of Milly’s baby ; rg 
knowing that his career was over, he admitted that it 
was the Oysterman who had committed the murder 
with Richard Handfield’s knife. 


Here the story ends. If misfortune and pove: 
should come again to Richard, he would battle wi 
them bravely, if only for the sake of the true woman 
who called him husband. But it is not likely he will 
be so tried, for Matthew Nuttall has been reconciled to 
him, and Richard and Alice live happily at Highlay. 

Grif was buried near the Home Station. 6 hua- 
band and wife often visit his grave, and otten speak of 
him tenderly and lovingly, as of a dear and cherished 
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